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ARTICLE  I. 

AN  IRENICON. 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

In  current  discussions  concerning  the  inspiration  and  in¬ 
errancy  of  Scripture  it  is  evident  that  many  of  the  disputants 
are  proceeding  at  cross-purposes.  Not  only  do  they  see  differ¬ 
ent  sides  of  the  same  shield;  but  much  of  the  language  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  is  understood  by  each  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  intended  by  the  other.  We  are  confident  that  more 
careful  attention  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  on 
both  sides  will  largely  remove  the  main  grounds  of  dispute 
between  the  mass  of  those  who  really  revere  the  sacred  word. 

On  the  one  hand,  many  who  object  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  inerrancy  of  Scripture  do  not  fully  take  into  account  the 
qualifications  introduced,  and  the  explanation  of  terms  given, 
by  its  advocates,  nor  do  they  make  due  allowance  for  the 
limitations  to  the  doctrine  afforded  by  the  processes  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  all  employ  to  some  extent  and  admit  to  be 
lawful. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  inerrancy  do  not  all 
of  them  see  how  nearly  their  liberal  principles  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  bring  their  statement  of  the  doctrine  down  to  the  level 
of  that  of  the  moderate  members  of  the  opposing  party. 
Neither  do  all  of  the  so-called  liberal  party  seem  to  be  aware 
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that,  in  magnifying  the  discrepancies  of  Scripture,  as  they  do, 
they  fall  into  the  same  error  of  extreme  literalism  which  they 
charge  upon  the  so-called  conservatives.  To  put  it  concisely: 
The  consei-vatives  are  inclined  to  be  too  literal  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  texts  which  teach  inerrancy,  and  liberal  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  passages  containing  apparent  er¬ 
rors  and  discrepancies;  while  the  liberals  tend  towards  too 
great  rigidity  in  their  interpretation  of  the  apparent  discrep¬ 
ancies,  and  too  great  freedom  in  their  treatment  of  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  to  inspiration  and  infallibility. 

For  e.xample:  Dr.  Charles  Hodge’s  full  statement  of 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  is  by  no  means  so  rigid  as 
many  seem  to  suppose  it  to  be.  Thus,  in  his  most  formal 
statement  of  the  doctrine  he  says:  “  They  [the  sacred  writers] 
were  not  imbued  with  plenary  knowledge,  yls  to  all  matters 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  history,  they  stood  on  the  same 
Ireel  with  their  contemporaries.  They  were  infallible  only  as 
teachers,  and  when  acting  as  spokesmen  of  God.  Their  in¬ 
spiration  no  more  made  them  astronomers  than  it  made  them 
agriculturists.  Isaiah  was  infallible  in  his  predictions,  although 
he  shared  with  his  countrymen  the  views  then  prevalent  as  to 
the  mechanism  of  the  universe.”  ^  (The  italics  here,  and  later, 
are  ours  to  call  attention  to  significant  qualifying  clauses.) 
Again,  in  his  treatment  of  alleged  discrepancies  and  errors, 
we  find  him  saying,  that  “the  great  majority  of  them  are 
only  apparent,  and  yield  to  careful  examination.  .  .  .  The 
maiwel  and  the  miracle  is  that  there  are  so  few  of  any  real 
importance.  .  .  .  The  errors  in  matters  of  fact  which  scep¬ 
tics  search  out  bear  no  proportion  to  the  whole.  .  .  .  No 
sane  man  would  deny  that  the  Parthenon  was  built  of  marble, 
even  if  here  and  there  a  speck  of  sandstone  should  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  structure.  .  .  .  Admitting  that  the  Scriptures 
do  contain,  in  a  few  instances,  discrepancies  which,  with  our 
present  means  of  knowledge,  we  are  unable  satisfactorily  to 
^  Systematic  Theology,  \'ol.  i.  p.  165. 
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explain,  they  furnish  no  rational  "round  for  denying  their  in¬ 
fallibility.”  ^ 

Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  also,  when  insisting  that  the  liible  is 
“wholly  the  word  of  Hod,”  inserts  a  qualifying  clause  which 
has  more  significance  than  would  be  suspected  by  the  casual 
reader.  The  books  of  Scripture,  he  says,  are  “wholly  the 
Word  of  God,  conveying,  with  absolute  accuracy  and  divine 
authority,  a/i  that  Cod  meant  them  to  eonvey."'^  Again,  in 
the  joint  article  upon  the  subject  by  Drs.  A.  A.  Hodge  and 
li.  B.  Warfield,^  it  is  said,  that  “all  the  artlrmations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  .  .  .  are  without  any  error  when  the  ipsissima  verba  of 
the  original  autographs  are  ascertained  and  interpreted  in 
their  natural  and  intended  sense." 

Taking  President  J.  H.  Fairchild  as  a  representative  of 
the  evangelical  wing  of  the  liberal  party,  it  appears  that,  while 
he  characterizes  the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  as  “  that  of 
absolute  inspiration,”  he  describes  his  own  theory  as  “that  of 
essential  inspiration,”  and  maintains  “that  there  is  mar^'el- 
lous  aecuracy  even  in  the  geographical  and  historical  state¬ 
ments  [of  the  Bible],  and  mam'cllous  loisdom  in  reference  to 
all  matters  of  seienee — such  wisdom  as  seems  to  imply  divine 
guidance ;  seeuriny^  the  use  of  popular  expressions  such  as 
are  akoays  appropriate,  and  the  avoidanee  of  all  technical 
terms  which  imply  a  scientific  theory.”^  It  should  be  grati¬ 
fying  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  formal  doctrine  of  plenary 
inspiration,  to  see  that  one  who  professedly  rejects  their 
statement  of  it  still  maintains  the  same  high  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  and  the  same  confidence  in  its  details,  which  is  cher¬ 
ished  by  them. 

With  equal  distinctness,  also,  do  both  parties  reject  the 
mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  According  to  Dr.  Hodge, 

^  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i.  pp.  169,  170.  • 

^  Commentary  on  the  Confession  of  Faith,  p.  55. 

*  The  Presbyterian  Review,  Vol.  ii.  p.  238. 

*  Elements  of  Theology,  p.  83. 
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“The  Church  has  never  held  what  has  been  stigmatized  as 
the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  The  sacred  writers  were 
not  machines.  ...  It  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  inspiration 
that  God  spake  in  the  language  of  men;  that  He  uses  men 
as  his  organs,  each  according  to  his  peculiar  gifts  and  endow¬ 
ments.  When  He  ordains  praise  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes, 
they  must  speak  as  babes,  or  the  whole  power  and  beauty  of 
the  tribute  will  be  lost.  .  .  .  The  sacred  writers  were  not 
made  unconscious  or  irrational.  The  spirits  of  the  prophets 
were  subject  to  the  prophets.  They  were  not  like  calculating 
machines  which  grind  out  logarithms  with  infallible  correct¬ 
ness.”^  Upon  this  point  President  P^airchild’s  language  is 
strikingly  in  accord  with  that  of  Dr.  Hodge,  even  to  that  of 
the  principal  illustration :  “  The  result  then  seems  to  be,”  he 

says,  “that,  in  our  use  and  application  of  Scriptures,  what¬ 
ever  theory  of  inspiration  we  adopt,  we  are  not  saved  from 
the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment,  and  from 
the  uncertainty  thereby  involved.  The  Scriptures  are  not 
given  us  to  be  used  in  a  mechanical  way,  like  an  algebraic 
formula,  or  a  carpenter’s  rule;  and  even  absolute  inspiration 
could  not  secure  to  us  such  a  use  of  the  Scriptures.  The  two 
theories  practically  bring  us  to  the  same  result,  by  somewhat 
different  routes.”^ 

A  careful  examination  of  these  and  other  representative 
statements  of  prominent  writers  upon  both  sides  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  readily  reveals  the  basis  of  much  present  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  When  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge  says,  that  the  Scriptures  convey 
“  with  absolute  accuracy  ...  all  that  God  meant  them  to  eon- 
veVy'  the  qualifying  clause  throws  the  whole  field  open  for 
ciiticism  to  determine  just  what  information  God  did  mean  to 
convey.  Likewise,  when  Drs.  Warfield  and  A.  A.  Hodge  say, 
that  “all  affirmations  of  Scripture  .  .  .  are  without  error,” 
the  sweep  of  their  qualifying  clauses  should  be  carefully  noted. 

1  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  i.  pp.  157, 156. 

**  Elements  of  Theology,  p.  85. 
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The  affirmations  are  to  be  “  interpreted  in  their  natural  and 
intended  sense.”  Here,  too,  the  whole  field  of  criticism  is 
thrown  open.  The  definition  is  not  closed.  It  remains  to 
determine  what  is  the  natural  and  uitended  sense. 

The  difficulty  of  agreeing  upon  what  is  the  natural  and 
intended  sense  has  a  striking  illustration  in  the  recent  contro¬ 
versy  between  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Huxley  over  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which  the  scientific  man  inferred  the 
intention  of  the  document  from  a  narrow  literal  interpretation 
of  the  terms  employed,  sucli  as  would  be  legitimate  only  in 
dealing  with  a  scientific  treatise,  while  the  statesman,  from 
his  larger  familiarity  with  men  and  the  literature  of  the  world, 
interpreted  the  language  more  liberally.  Evidently,  the  whole 
contention  was  largely  over  the  definition  of  terms,  upon  which 
the  distinguished  writers  from  the  different  spheres  of  action 
and  thought  in  which  they  had  habitually  moved,  found  it 
difficult,  and  we  might  say  impossible,  to  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  interests  both  of  truth  and  Christian  fellowship  will 
be  promoted  if  we  note  more  carefully  the  significance  of 
these  limitations  to  the  bald  statements  of  doctrine  concern¬ 
ing  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture. 

1st.  The  Doctrine  is  to  be  limited  to  the  Autographs. — 
In  limiting  their  assertion  of  inerrancy  to  the  original  text, 
the  conservatives  have  freed  themselves  from  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  one  kind  of  error  by  the  frank  acknowledgment  of  an¬ 
other  kind  of  error  in  the  Bible  as  we  have  had  it  for  eighteen 
centuries,  as  we  have  it  now,  and  as  we  are  likely  to  have  it 
to  the  end  of  time,  for  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  able  tore- 
produce  the  original  text  perfectly  in  all  its  particulars.  All 
that  the  most  enthusiastic  textual  critics  can  hope  to  do,  is 
to  reduce  the  textual  uncertainty  to  an  inconsiderable  quan¬ 
tity,  so  that  it  may  be  disregarded  without  serious  loss.  It 
is  important,  also,  for  the  liberal  party  to  note  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  work  of  correct- 
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ing  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  including  such  scholars 
as  Tischendorf  and  Tregelles,  have  held  very  high  views  con¬ 
cerning  the  inerrancy  of  the  original  text.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  these  views  which  have  emphasized  to  them  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  their  work,  and  which  have  stimulated  them  in  their 
arduous  efforts  to  restore  the  text  of  the  autographs. 

The  only  advantage,  in  point  of  authority,  which  can  be 
claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  autographs 
is  that  it  may  be  easier  to  detect  the  mistakes  of  scribes  than 
it  is  to  determine  tlie  limit  of  error  in  any  theory  of  accom¬ 
modation.  But  really  this  contention  would  seem  to  relate 
to  a  very  small  difference  ov^er  a  matter  which  is  far  more 
theoretical  than  practical;  for  there  are  all  grades  of  opinion 
in  the  world  as  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  text  both  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  of  the  New;  as  there  are  all  grades  of  belief 
concerning  the  extent  to  which,  for  rhetorical  p.urposes,  the 
truth  respecting  minor  things  may  with  propriety  be  disre¬ 
garded  in  the  statement  «and  enforcement  of  the  main  point 
of  a  discourse.  In  both  cases  the  extremists  are  readily  rec¬ 
ognized,  while  the  main  body  of  well-balanced  and  broadly 
educated  people  who  are  seriously  struggling  with  the  inherent 
difficulties,  are  really  not  far  apart.  One  says  there  remains 
in  the  text  a  modicum  of  error  which  cannot  be  eliminated, 
and  the  other  says  there  was  an  inconsiderable  amount  of 
error  in  the  original  documents,  respecting  subsidiary  facts. 
But  nearly  all  say  that  the  great  body  both  of  the  text  and 
of  the  original  statements  are  correct  as  we  have  them  and 
that  their  true  interpretation  is  determined  “  beyond  a  reason¬ 
able  doubt” — a  legal  phrase  with  which  we  cannot  convxm- 
iently  dispense. 

’dly.  Some  T/ieory^  of  Accommodation  is  held  by  All 
Interpreters. — Supposing  the  text  to  be  established  for  the 
most  part  “  beyond  reasonable  doubt,”  and  for  the  rest  “  upon 
a  preponderance  of  evidence,”  it  remains  to  determine  what 
is  the  natural  and  intended  sense,  that  is,  what  truth  God 
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7ncant  the  words  used  to  convey.  And  here,  again,  we  shall 
find  that  many  of  the  differences  are  greatly  magnified  by  an 
undue  rigidity  of  meaning  imposed  upon  certain  words  by 
one  party  or  the  other.  The  theory  which  excites  most  alarm 
among  many  conservatives  is  that  of  “  accommodation.”  And 
yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that,  in  order  to  defend  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inerrancy,  conservative  scholars  themselves  have  to 
make  large  use  of  this  very  principle.  The  only  legitimate 
claim  which  they  can  make  to  superiority  in  this  respect  is 
that  they  use  the  principle  within  more  reasonable  limits  than 
others  do,  recognizing  that,  like  a  sharp  tool,  its  very  value  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  it  must  be  used  carefully.  A  few 
instances  in  which  this  princijije  is  employed  by  both  parties 
with  satisfactory  results  will  suffice. 

In  Matt.  xiii.  32  Christ  is  made  to  say  that  the  mustard 
seed  is  the  least  of  all  seeds.  Now,  if  this  is  interpreted  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  it  would  have  to  be  if  it  occurred 
in  a  scientific  book,  it  is  a  mistake,  and  so  some  would  regard 
it,  adducing  it  as  evidence  of  the  limitation  of  Christ’s  knowl¬ 
edge  while  on  the  earth.  But,  interpreted  from  a  literary 
point  of  view,  it  is  called  a  figure  of  speech,  in  which  the  su¬ 
perlative  is  used  for  the  comparative, — a  common  rhetorical 
way  of  enforcing  the  main  idea  being  to  disregard  the  minute 
elements  in  a  statement,  so  that  attention  shall  not  be  dis¬ 
tracted  from  the  main  point.  In  this  view  such  an  expression 
as  “the  least  of  all  seeds”  is  in  this  connection  a 
i]ucncL\  meaning,  the  least  of  all  known  seeds,  or  the  least  of 
all  seeds  with  which  we  have  anything  to  do  or  with  which  we 
are  familiar.  In  catching  the  main  idea,  the  mind  has  no  time 
to  pause  and  weigh  the  infinitesimal  elements  in  the  form  of 
statement.  In  such  a  case  it  would  be  a  serious  rhetorical 
mistake  to  burden  the  sentence  with  the  minutiaj  of  exact 
scientific  statement.  Such  a  rhetorical  mistake  would  be  the 
worst  kind  of  error,  since  it  would  obscure  the  main  thought. 
The  figure  of  speech  is  essential  to  the  proper  enforcement  of 
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the  divine  thought  through  human  language.  The  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  main  point  was  what  God  intended  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  not  our  enlightenment  as  to  a  scientific  fact. 

The  same  principle  is  illustrated  when  Moses  says  that 
the  coney  does  not  part  the  hoof  but  chews  the  cud,  which,  if 
taken  scientifically  and  literally,  is  an  error,  for  the  animal  is 
not  a  ruminant,  but  belongs  to  a  class  (Hyracidce)  whose 
teeth,  like  those  of  the  rodents,  have  to  be  worn  down  and 
sharpened  by  constant  friction.  Otherwise  they  would  grow 
to  such  length  as  to  be  uncomfortable.  In  accomplishing 
this  necessary  result,  the  coney  moves  his  jaws  as  ruminants 
do  in  chewing  the  cud.  As  the  manifest  object  of  the  passage 
is  to  designate  the  signs  by  which  the  cleanness  or  unclean¬ 
ness  of  the  animals  is  to  be  determined,  nothing  but  what 
appears  to  the  eye  needs  to  be  stated.  Therefore,  as,  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  the  coney  goes  through  all  the  motions  of 
chewing  the  cud,  the  phrase  “chewing  the  cud”  means,  in 
the  connection  in  which  Moses  uses  it,  no  more  than  going 
through  the  motions  of  chewing  the  cud;  just  as,  to  the  as¬ 
tronomer,  the  phrase  “the  sun  rises”  means  only  that  the 
sun  appears  to  rise.  In  both  cases  there  is  a  popular  use  of 
language  which  concerns  itself  merely  with  the  appearance, 
and  does  not  touch  the  question  of  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  the  phenomena. 

There  is  here  no  chance  for  exact  definition.  Truth  or 
error  in  the  application  of  the  principle  is  a  question  of  more 
or  less.  The  final  appeal  is  to  the  common  experience  of  men 
in  the  use  of  language  where,  as  all  must  admit,  the  individual 
judgment  has  to  be  used.  If  the  interests  dependent  upon 
determination  of  the  exact  meaning  are  of  grave  importance, 
the  court  would  insist  that  the  point  must  be  proved  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt ;  while,  if  the  interests  dependent  upon  it 
are  evidently  of  comparatively  small  account,  a  preponder- 
ance  of  ei'idenee  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  frequently  to  note  the 
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extent  to  which  we  all  assume  the  principle  that  the  meaning 
of  words  is  largely  determined  by  the  known  nature  of  the 
subject.  A  familiar  example  appears  in  the  word  “bring.” 
To  bring  a  book  implies  the  movement  of  it  by  physical  force. 
To  bring  the  prisoner  implies,  in  most  cases,  only  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  motives  of  fear.  While  \o  bring  a  friend  to  din¬ 
ner  implies  the  absence  of  both  force  and  fear.  In  every  case 
where  the  command  is  given,  the  one  who  executes  the  order 
obtains  the  true  import  of  the  command  by  reading  between 
the  lines.  And  yet  every  one  sees  that  there  is  a  “reason¬ 
able”  limit  to  the  application  of  this  principle,  and  that  great 
mistakes  are  frequently  made  by  assuming  that  more  is  known 
about  the  subject  than  really  is  known.  Indeed  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  agreement  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  largely  arise  out 
of  different  assumptions  as  to  our  amount  of  present  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Due  attention  to  these  considerations  will  also  show  how 
it  is  that  different  views  have  arisen  concerning  the  morality 
of  certain  things  endorsed  by  inspiration  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  In  most  cases  the  disputants  have  different  definitions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  different  standards  for  measuring 
external  morality.  Was  it  right  for  the  children  of  Israel  to 
exterminate  the  Canaanites.^  Those  who  say  it  was,  do  not 
mean  thereby  to  imply  that  the  extermination  of  rival  nations 
is  always  proper,  but  they  accept  the  command  of  God  as  an 
absolute  indication  of  what  it  is  right  to  do  in  a  particular  case 
w'here  our  wisdom  is  limited  and  his  is  infinite.  Infinite  wis¬ 
dom  is  permitted  to  command  us  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  outward  morality  where  finite  wisdom  would  not  be. 
All  would  unite  in  saying  that  various  things  commanded  and 
permitted  in  the  Old  Testament  are  not  the  standard  of  ac¬ 
tion  in  a  more  enlightened  age  or  in  cases  w'here  man  is  left  to 
determine  his  action  from  the  limited  range  of  his  own  fore¬ 
sight. 

The  same  line  of  remark  is  proper  concerning  the  differ- 
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ent  views  maintained  respecting  the  imprecatory  psalms.  One 
party  declares  that  the  imprecations  are  wrong,  and  that  the 
writers  sinned  in  giving  utterance  to  such  sentiments  as  are 
there  expressed.  This  view  of  the  case,  however,  proceeds 
upon  an  interpretatioij  which  assumes  that  the  imprecations 
were  uttered  in  the  low  plane  of  personal  spite  and  animosity, 
which  everybody  would  call  wicked.  But  those  who  defend 
the  imprecations  as  worthy  of  an  inspired  writer  do  so  from  a 
higher  plane  of  interpretation  and  from  a  broader  field  of  eth¬ 
ical  judgment.  As  a  representative  man  whose  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  is  identified  with  that  of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  the  Psalmist’s  enemies  are  God’s  enemies,  and 
no  language  or  rhetoric  is  too  strong  to  express  the  desire  for 
their  discomfiture.  We  too  often  obscure  the  fact  that  op¬ 
position  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  always  made  by  individual 
men,  and  is  directed  against  individual  representatives  of  the 
truth  who  are  fighting  its  battles.  When  treason  is  striking 
down  those  who  uphold  a  nation’s  flag,  the  discomfiture  of 
the  traitors  is  likely  to  involve  their  death  and  to  render  their 
wives  widows,  and  their  children  fatherless.  From  this  there 
is  no  escape:  the  triumph  of  one  army  involves  the  defeat  of 
the  other.  It  is  from  this  high  plane  of  thought  that  the 
conservative  party  would  interpret  the  imprecatory  psalms, 
and  they  would  maintain  that  from  this  point  of  view  the 
natural  and  intended  meaning  is  entirely  worthy  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Nor  is  this  view  one  which  can  be  lightly  passed  by. 
It  is  one  with  which  every  broad-minded  interpreter  is  com- 
pelleil  to  reckon. 

It  would,  however,  be  hardly  fair  to  say  that,  because  the 
principle  of  accommodation  is  acknowledged  and  used  by  all, 
therefore  there  is  no  reasonable  limit  to  its  use.  Because 
there  is  difficulty  in  telling  exactly  when  the  day  ends,  and 
the  night  begins,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  do  not  know  the 
difference  between  day  and  night  for  all  practical  purposes. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  clearly  maintained  by  most  of  the 
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evangelical  party  who  insist  that  there  are  some  minor  errors 
and  discrepancies  in  the  original  statements  of  the  sacred 
writers.  In  insisting  that  the  errors  are  minor,  and  that  they 
relate  to  matters  which  are  outside  the  main  objects  of  reve¬ 
lation,  they  practically  bring  their  alleged  discrepancies  within 
the  range  of  the  principle  of  accommodation  which  even  the 
conservative  party  freely  uses.  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  not  a 
matter  upon  which  th'^re  can  be  an  exact  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  disputants.  It  is  a  c^uestion  of  degrees  oS.  differ¬ 
ence.  To  all  there  is  a  border-line  of  uncertainty  in  which 
both  are  involved  to  some  extent.  When  it  is  said  that  “  the 
affirmations  of  Scripture  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  are  without  error 
,  .  .  when  inter[)reted  in  their  mit/iral  and  intended  sense,” 
the  determination  of  what  is  the  “natural  and  intended  sense” 
is  in  many  cases  such  a  difficult  task  that  the  conservative 
may  well  have  much  patience  with  the  liberal  if  he  seems  in 
some  cases  to  stretch  the  principle  of  accommodation  unwar¬ 
rantably.  Whether  or  not  he  is  amenable  to  reason,  remains 
to  be  determined  by  a  wide  consideration  of  facts. 

3dly.  Both  Letter  and  Spirit  are  to  he  duly  eniphasized. 
— The  broad  {irinciple  of  accommodation  has  innumerable 
specific  applications  which  ordinarily  pass  under  other  names, 
and  which  might  cover  the  whole  process  of  scientific  inter¬ 
pretation  in  which  there  is  any  departure  from  the  bare  lit¬ 
eral  meaning.  Without  more  reflection  than  is  ordinarily 
given  to  the  subject,  few  arc  aware  how  seldom  they  inter¬ 
pret  language  literally.  At  first  this  seems  to  militate  against 
the  possibility  of  conveying  any  clear  impre.ssions  of  truth 
through  the  medium  of  words.  Practically,  however,  the  diffi¬ 
culty  disa'ppears  when  we  come  to  see  how  thought  is  woven 
into  the  whole  context  and  circumstances  surrounding  the  in¬ 
dividual  expressions.  The  margin  of  error,  like  the  “per¬ 
sonal  equation”  of  an  observer,  can  usually  be  determined 
with  a  “reasonable”  degree  of  accuracy. 

It  is  curious,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  note  more  partic- 
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ularly  under  what  different  circumstances  the  conservatives 
and  the  liberals  throw  themselves  open  in  both  cases  to  the 
charge  alike  of  undue  literalism  and  of  undue  freedom  in  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  As  already  indicated,  the  con¬ 
servatives  maintain  their  positions  by  a  strict  construction  of 
the  language  of  the  Bible  relating  to  its  authority,  and  a  free 
construction  of  passages  which  seem  to  contain  discrepancies 
and  error;  while  the  liberals  who  preserve  their  respect  for 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  maintain  their  position  by 
treating  the  discrepancies  literally,  and  the  passages  which 
contain  apparent  endorsement  of  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy,, 
freely. 

Professor  William  H.  Green’s  treatment  of  the  chronol¬ 
ogy  derived  from  the  geneological  tables  in  Genesis  extending 
from  Adam  to  Abraham  presents  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
instances  on  the  conservative  side.  The  links  in  this  chain 
seem,  at  first  glance,  to  be  so  securely  joined  together  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  the  conviction  that  the  sacred  writer 
has  here  committed  himself  to  a  definite  and  short  chronology 
for  the  human  race.  So  short  is  this,  that  it  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  to  make  it  coincide  with  that  furnished  by  the  revelations 
of  science  and  profane  history.  Yet  Professor  Green,  after  a 
full  suivey  of  the  subject,  thinks  himself  warranted  in  giving 
it  a  liberal  interpretation  which  few  would  at  first  glance 
think  to  be  possible.  From  Hebrew  literary  usage,  and  from 
the  whole  attendant  circumstances,  this  eminent  and  conser¬ 
vative  scholar  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  where  we  read  in 
Genesis,  “Seth  was  an  hundred  and  liv'c  years  old,  and  begat 
Enos,”  all  that  it  necessarily  means  is,  that  Enos  was  de¬ 
scended  from  the  heir  to  Seth  who  was  born  in  Seth’s  one 
hundred  and  fifth  year,  so  that  any  number  of  centuries  which 
science  or  profane  history  may  have  evidence  for  demanding 
can  be  interpolated  between  these  or  any  other  two  links  in 
the  chain. ^ 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  V'ol.  xlvii.  pp.  285-393. 
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And  so  one  may  take  up  all  the  alleged  errors  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  of  the  Bible,  and  find  that  they,  one  by  one,  yield 
to  treatment,  and  may  be  made  to  disappear  under  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  interpreter.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  yield  with 
much  difficulty,  but  the  most  are  readily  seen  to  be  classed 
as  errors  and  discrepancies  only  upon  an  interpretation  which 
is  by  no  means  certainly  shown  to  be  correct. 

The  usual  answer  to  the  apologist  who  presents  his  ex¬ 
planations  in  detail  is,  that,  while  each  difficulty  may  be 
plausibly  disposed  of  singly,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  is  with¬ 
out  error  in  every  instance  so  that  the  cases  are  all  explain¬ 
able.  In  other  words,  it  is  held  that  the  argument  against 
inerrancy  is  cumulative,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
process  of  the  apologist  described  as  “  treating  the  Scripture 
unworthily,”  or  “doing  violence  to  laws  of  language,”  or 
even,  in  plainer  terms,  as  “wriggling”  and  “jugglery.” 

But  who  art  thou,  O  man,  who  chargest  thy  brother  with 
dealing  subtly  with  the  Word  of  God,  and  dost  thyself  labor 
long  and  hard  to  explain  away  the  apparently  plain  letter  of 
the  New  Testament  in  its  endorsement  of  the  historical  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Old  Testament.^  In  view  of  the  uniform  defer¬ 
ence  paid  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  teachings  of  the  Old, 
and  of  the  many  specific  statements  concerning  the  historical 
character  of  some  passages  which  are  rejected  from  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  historical  writings  by  many  critics,  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  maintain  their  respect  for  the  writers  of  the  New 
without  a  process  of  interpretation  which  is  even  more  intri¬ 
cate  than  that  of  the  ordinary  apologist  for  the  Old.  The 
readiness,  for  instance,  with  which  a  recent  writer,  in  the  face 
of  Matt.  xxii.  43,  where  Christ,  in  an  argument  quotes  Psalm 
cx.  as  spoken  “by  David  in  the  Spirit,”  can  say  that  Jesus 
“  nei’er,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  words,  expressed  a7iy  opin¬ 
ion  on  these  purely  literary  and  historical  questions”  of  the 
Old  Testament,  would  indicate  that,  if  the  conservative  scholar 
has  to  “wriggle”  to  explain  the  seeming  discrepancies  of  the 
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Bible,  the  liberal  scholar  has  to  do  the  same  in  an  even 
higher  degree  to  maintain  his  respect  for  the  New  Testament 
writers  while  rejecting  their  views  of  the  character  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  charges  of  wriggling  and  jugglery 
which  are  too  freely  made  upon  both  sides  engaged  in  present 
controversies  concerning  biblical  criticism,  are  most  of  them 
out  of  place.  As  already  remarked,  the  argument  upon  each' 
side  is  largely  one  of  degree.  The  biblical  harmonist  suc¬ 
ceeds  so  readil)'  with  the  v^ast  majority  of  the  cases,  that  the 
presumption  of  success  naturally  goes  before  him  to  the  re¬ 
maining  cases  which  are  more  doubtful,  and  he  has  j)lausible 
grounds  for  thinking  him.self  warranted  in  believing  that  with 
more  light  and  fuller  information  he  could  resolve  them  all. 
His  hypothetical  attempts  to  harmonize  the  .seemingly  incon¬ 
sistent  statements  of  extraordinarily  trustworthy  and  well- 
informed  writers,  is  not  necessarily  an  instance  of  wriggling, 
but  of  the  legitimate  use  of  theory  in  attempting  to  arrive  at 
facts;  for  it  is  but  ordinary  respect  to  the  intelligence  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  a  common  historian  to  explain  his  seeming  incon¬ 
sistencies  provisionally  by  a  charitable  hypothesis.  Much 
more  does  it  seem  allowable  to  believe  that  an  apparent  mis¬ 
take  of  such  demonstrably  accurate  historians  as  Luke  or  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  explainable,  if  only  we  under¬ 
stood  more  fully  cither  their  language  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

Somewhat  similar  remarks  may  be  properly  made  about 
what  seems,  to  most  people,  the  arbitrary  efforts  put  forth  to 
dismember  and  destroy  the  historical  character  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch;  for  the  principles  upon  which  the  critics  proceed  are 
legitimate  enough,  and  the  mode  of  argument  is  proper. 
That  some  revision  of  the  Pentateuch  took  place  after  Moses’ 
death,  all  admit.  The  question  is,  whether  the  case  is  as 
strong  as  some  recent  critics  think  it  is,  and  whether  its  proper 
historical  character  is  to  be  discredited.  The  work  of  the 
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critics  is  not  to  be  judged  by  piecemeal,  but  by  its  whole 
effect,  and  by  the  general  reasonableness  of  the  results  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  view.  Neither  should  the  fact, 
that,  in  apportioning  out  the  Pentateuch  to  the  several  sup¬ 
posed  writers  of  different  ages,  a  great  part  of  the  work  of  the 
critics  is  narrow  and  arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory,  be  urged  too 
strongly  against  their  general  good  faith.  The  waters  are 
deep,  and  a  pretty  long  chain  may  be  allowed  to  their  anchor. 
Hut  need  of  charity  on  his  own  part  should  bar  the  critic 
against  too  unsparing  criticism  of  the  methods  of  the  ordinary 
apologist;  for  some  of  the  questions  at  issue  are  beset  with 
peculiar  difficulties  all  around,  and  are  not  capable  of  demon¬ 
strative  settlement,  but  must  be  determined  by  ascertaining 
upon  which  side  the  difficulties  are  most  preponderant  and 
most  nearly  insuperable. 

At  the  present  time,  as  always  in  the  discussion  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  so  difficult  of  statement  as  that  of  the  doctrine  of  inspira¬ 
tion  evidently  is,  there  are  extremists  on  each  side  who  man¬ 
ifestly  go  unreasonable  lengths.  On  the  one  hand,  there  are 
those,  both  among  the  liberals  and  conservatives,  who  insist 
that  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy  and  the  creation  of  the  world 
in  six  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  are  distinctly  taught  in 
the  Ihble,  and  that  absolute  immoralities  are  advised  by  the 
Old  Testament.  The  one  party  insists  on  the  strict  letter, 
in  order  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  sacred  writers,  while  the 
other  insists  upon  it  from  a  mistaken  notion  of  what  is  real 
reverence  for  the  Hible.  Hut  it  is  not  with  extremists  that  we 
are  chiefly  concerned. 

We  shall  be  greatly  misunderstood  if  it  be  supposed  that 
we  are  here  making  a  plea  for  universal  tolerance,  or  that  we 
maintain  that  the  truth  is  usually  to  be  found  by  splitting  the 
difference  between  two  disputants.  The  truth  is  by  no  means 
always  half-way  between  two  extreme  statement  of  a  doctrine. 
It  is  usually  much  nearer  one  side  than  the  other,  and  some¬ 
times  wholly  on  one  side.  We  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
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heresies  respecting  the  Word  of  God  which  are  to  be  rejected 
with  great  earnestness  and  vigor.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  wandering  stars  in  the  firmament  whose  centrifugal  ten¬ 
dencies  hav'^e  become  predominant,  so  tliat  they  have  ceased 
to  be  obedient  to  the  central  forces  of  the  system,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  much  dead  orthodoxy  which  knows 
only  the  centripetal  forces,  and  has  ceased  to  have  motion  or 
efficiency.  But,  touching  the  central  doctrines  of  religion, 
there  is  much  that  cannot  adequately  be  stated  in  single  sen¬ 
tences,  while  the  qualifying  phrases  introduced  for  explanation 
are  likely  to  be  understood  differently  by  different  persons. 
It  is  our  purpose  in  a  general  way  to  utter  and  emphasize  a 
caution  against  harsh  judgments  of  one  another  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  certain  concise  statements  of  doctrine  which  it 
requires  a  volume  to  unfold.  The  Bible  is  not  such  a  concise 
statement,  but  a  large  book.  One’s  belief  is  not  so  well  de¬ 
termined  by  his  acceptance  or  rejection  of  some  creed  of  an¬ 
other’s  or  even  of  his  own  manufacture,  as  by  his  larger  atti¬ 
tude  of  mind  as  revealed  in  his  broader  and  more  general 
discussions.  It  is  doubtful  if  assent  even  to  the  manifesto  of 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly  at  Portland  in  1892  upon 
the  inerrancy  of  the  Bible  would  determine  very  definitely 
some  people’s  views  upon  the  question  which  is  now  most 
troubling  the  churches.  With  the  definition  which  different 
persons  might  give  to  the  terms  used,  the  folds  of  that  man¬ 
ifesto  would  seem  ample  to  cover  broad  divergences  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Of  what  avail  is  it  for  a  man  to  say  that  he  “  holds  that 
the  inspired  word  as  it  came  from  God  is  without  error,”  when 
he  may  reject  a  good  part  of  the  canon,  and  say  that  it  did 
not  come  from  God,  and  regard  even  that  which  remains  as 
hopelessly  corrupt  in  text.^  And  what  does  it  avail  to  say 
the  Word  is  without  error ^  when  it  is  not  known  upon  what 
principles  he  interprets  the  Word  to  find  out  its  intent  and 
meaning,  and  judge  of  its  truth  or  error 

We  have  been  deeply  impressed  recently  with  the  extent 
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to  which  seeitiing  differences  of  opinion  are  diminished  by 
careful  attention  to  the  qualifying  terms  of  each  disputant,  in 
noting  the  discussions  of  half  a  century  ago  between  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge  and  President  Finney  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin.  On  the  one  hand,  P'inney  and  what  were  then 
called  the  New  School  party  stoutly  insisted,  that,  although 
children  are  born  without  any  actual  guilt,  they  are  still  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  piiysical  depravity  which  makes  it  certain  that 
their  first  moral  act  will  uniformly  be  sinful;  while  Dr.  Hodge 
and  the  Old  School  party  insisted,  that,  “in  virtue  of  the 
union,  representative  and  natural, between  Adam  and  his  pos¬ 
terity,  his  sin  is  the  ground  of  their  [man’s]  condemnation, 
that  is,  of  their  subjection  to  penal  evils,” ^  but.  Dr.  Hodge 
makes  haste  to  add,  that  “  the  sin  of  Adam  is  no  ground  to 
us  of  remorse  f  and  that  there  is  no  transfer  of  the  moral  tur¬ 
pitude  of  this  sin  to  his  de.scendants.”  To  this  Old  School 
doctrine  as  so  qualified,  it  would  seem  that  the  other  party 
could  have  had  little  reason  to  object,  for  a  sin  which  calls 
for  no  remorse,  and  to  which  no  moral  turpitude  attaches,  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  what  the  other  party  calls 
physical  depravity. 

The  instances  in  which,  as  here,  the  qualifying  word 
changes  the  meaning^of  the  principal  word  are  frequent.  It 
is  like  the  transformation  of  a  no.xious  chemical  element  into 
an  innocuous  compound  by  the  addition  of  another  element. 
Original  sin  is  not  ordinary  sin.  So  numerous  are  such  in¬ 
stances  that  it  is  necessarj^to  proceed  with  much  caution  be¬ 
fore  imputing  great  folly  to  a  conservative’s  creed  or  attrib¬ 
uting  rank  heresy  to  a  liberal  who  declines  to  sign  it.  More 
attention  to  the  infirmities  of  human  reason  and  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  making  statements  in  human  language  so  exact  that 
the  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood  will  enable  the  true 
Israel  to  draw  closer  together,  and  cause  Ephraim  and  Judah 
to  envy  and  vex  each  other  less  than  they  now  do. 

^  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  (Philadelphia,  1864), 
p. 279. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

HARMONY  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH  RESPECTING 
PRIESTLY  DUES. 

BV  THK  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  I),  O. 

Perhaps  on  no  part  of  Deuteronomy  as  exhibiting  as¬ 
sumed  discrepancies  with  the  laws  of  Leviticus  or  Numbers, 
where  they  touch  the  same  subject-matter,  has  greater  stress 
been  laid  than  on  those  relating  to  the  positiot;,  functions, 
and  provision  directed  for  the  “  priest  Levites,”  and  the  as¬ 
signment  of  the  tithes  in  particular  which  it  contains.  The 
principal  passages  on  the  subject  are  chaps,  x.  8,  9;  xii.  6 
foil.,  17;  xiv.  22-29;  xviii.  1-8;  xxvi.  12  foil.,  omitting  the 
specially  judicial  portion  of  their  duties.  There  can  hardly 
be  a  more  startling  contrast  than  that  between  the  first  super¬ 
ficial  sense  of  discrepancy,  and  the  deeper  conviction  of  har¬ 
mony  and  wholeness  between  the  three  books  Leviticus,  Num¬ 
bers,  and  Deuteronomy,  which  a  closer  examination  is  apt  to 
produce.  I  limit  myself  in  this  article  to  the  subject  of  priestly 
dues,  including  tithes,  oblations  of  all  kinds,  and  their  con¬ 
tingent  perquisites. 

From  Deuteronomy,  if  that  were  our  sole  guide,  we 
should  never  infer  that  tithes  were  ranked  among  such  dues. 
The  only  precise  appointment  there  seems  to  allot  them  to 
be  consumed  by  the  owners  of  the  soil  on  occasions  of  fes¬ 
tive  rejoicing  to  which  “  the  Levite”  is  specially  to  be  a  party, 
but  only  amongst  other  partakers  (see  Deut.  xii.  6  foil.,  17; 
xiv.  22-29;  xxvi.  12  foil.).  I'rom  Num.  xviii.  20,  21  some 
critics  have  derived  a  totally  different  inference.  There  Jehovah 
declares  himself  the  “  inheritance”  of  Levi,  represented  in  the 
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tithe,  but  subject  (ver.  26)  to  a  deductioti  of  one-tenth — the 
tithe  of  the  tithe — due  “to  Aaron”  (ver.  28),i.  e.  to  the 
priestly  house  par  e.vcellencc.  But  the  seeming  conflict  van¬ 
ishes  on  a  closer  inspection.  In  Deut.  xviii.  i,  2,  the  fire- 
ofierings  of  Jehovah,  and  his  inheritance  there  made  the 
portion  of  “the  priests  the  Levites,  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,” 
with  a  further  iterative  stress  on  the  latter  term  in  verse  2; 
and  similarly  in  Deut.  x.  9  we  read,  Jehovah  is  his  (Levi’s) 
inheritance,  as  Jehovah  Klohim  promised.  The  entire  eluci¬ 
dation  hinges  on  this  term,  which  is  at  once  explained  by  turn¬ 
ing,  as  aforesaid,  to  Num.  .xviii.  20-21,  where  Jehovah  says 
to  Aaron:  “Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land. 
...  I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance  among  the  b'tie 
Israel.  And,  behold,  I  have  given  the  b' ne  Levi  all  the  tenth 
in  Israel  for  an  inheritance."  Unless  Numbers  is  here  read 
into  Deuteronomy  the  latter  remains  an  enigma;  take  this 
passage  of  the  “  Priestly  Code  ”  (so-called)  with  us,  and  it 
becomes  clear  and  coherent.  Then  the  obscure  word  “  inher¬ 
itance,”  which  we  otherwise  stumble  over  in  the  dark,  or  re¬ 
gard  as  merely  the  encumbrance  of  an  antiquated  style  of 
iteration,  is  seen  to  be  the  key-word  of  the  whole  sentence. 
Num.  xviii.  26-28  then  pursues  the  subject  into  detaiP  as 
regards  the  relations  of  the  tithe  shares  of  priest  and  Levite 
inter  se,  into  which,  however,  Deuteronomy  does  not  follow 
it.  It  was' not  needed  for  the  more  popular  purpose  of  the 
latter  book,  although  a  differentiation  of  a  higher  and  a  lower 
office  of  ministers  is  apparent  in  it  (as  I  hope  to  find  further 
occasion  to  show).  It  remains,  then,  that  the  words  already 
cited  relative  to  “  Levi,”  on  the  first  Deuteroiiomic  mention 
of  that  tribe  (Deut.  x.  8,  9),  “Jehovah  is  His  inheritance^  as 
Jehovah  Elohim  promised J  dccQ  an  effective  reference,  repeated 
in  xviii.  i,  to  the  declaration  also  cited  from  Num.  xviii.  We 

^  But  here  notice  that  Jehovah  speaks  not  “to  Aaron,”  but  “to  Moses’ 
(ver.  25),  as  the  executive  head  of  the  nation,  and  guardian  of  sacred  and 
civil  rights. 
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have  here,  then,  another  vinculum  of  livinjj  continuity  be¬ 
tween  Deuteronomy  and  the  “  middle  Pentateuch.”  “Inher¬ 
itance”  in  Deuteronomy  means  in  effect  tithe  property,  but 
from  Deuteronomy  alone  we  should  nev^er  know  it;  it  could 
be  at  most  only  a  conjecture  of  tlie  critic.  Duly  in  Num. 
xviii.  do  we  find  it  established  beyond  the  re^i^ion  of  p^uess- 
work.  On  the  “fire-offerings”  of  Deut.  xviii.  i,  I  will  further 
comment  anon.  I  proceed  to  the  statements  of  Deuteronomy, 
as  referred  to  above,  in  regard  to  tithes.  Several  references 
to  tithes  occur  in  chapter  xii.;  viz.,  in  verses  6,  [  i,  17,  and 
are  to  be  understood  in  the  toted  of  “  holy  things  ”  (qodashim) 
sum?ned  up  in  verse  26.  The  purport  of  all  these  precepts 
is:  (i)  To  ensure  the  due  rendering  of  these  (jodasUinP  at 
the  central  sanctuary;  (2)  to  unite  them  there  with  a  solemn 
festive  banquet  customarily  held;  (3)  to  provide  for  their 
being  dul)’  shared  by  the  persons  entitled  to  that  privilege.^ 

It  seems,  for  a  reason  to  be  mentioned  later,  very  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  rendering  tithes  at  the  central  sanctuary  or 
[>lnce  “chosen  by  Jehovah  to  place  his  name  there”  applies 
to  all  tithes  of  whatever  kind.  But  all  writers  on  Jewish  tithe 
from  Josephus  and  even  earlier,  from  the  author  of  Tobit 
downward,  recognize  a  “.second  tithe,” — probably  spoken  of 
specially  in  xii.  17  and  in  xiv.  23,  as  limited  to  vegetable 
]>roducts,  and  classed  there  with  “firstlings  of  herds  and 
flocks,”  and  in  xii.  0,  1 1  this  is  probably  alone  referred  to, 
not  that  due  under  Num.  xviii.  20,  2(.  In  Deut.  xxvi.  12  a 

*  qodashim  are  enumerated  (ver.  6,  ii,  17)  as  “burnt-offerings, 
sacrifices,  tithes,  firstlings,  heave-offerings,  freewill  offerings,  and  vows” 
(i.  e.  things  vowe(i) — not  always  in  the  same  completeness  or  order,  but 
amounting  to  these  when  all  named  are  included.  They  will  be  noticed 
fvirther  in  the  text. 

*  These  are  enumerated  (ver.  12,  18)  as  “sons,  daughters,  men-ser¬ 
vants,  maid-servants  [i.  e.  of  the  tithe-payer],  and  the  Levite  within  thy 
gates."  In  the  third  year’s  tithing,  which  has  some  exceptional  features 
(:>ee  the  text  below),  “the  Levite,  the  stranger,  orphaa,  and  widow”  are 
specially  named  as  the  participants  (xiv.  28,  29:  xxvi.  12,  13).  Thus  “  the 
Levite”  appears  in  Ivith. 
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special  appropriation  of  this  “  second  tithe”  every  third ^  year 
is  directed,  and  is  here  expressly  so  termed  by  the  LXX* 
{Sevrepov  iniBeKaTov). 

Thus  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  each  triad  there 
would  be  payable  the  first  or  Levitical  tithe,  while  the  second 
or  festival  tithe  would  be  brought  to  the  sanctuary  for  festive 
uses,  as  ruled  in  Deut.  xiv.  23-27.^  In  the  third  year  this 
latter  would  be  specially  applied  to  the  permanent  support 
of  the  non-propertied  classes,  “  Levite,  stranger,”  etc.^  So 
throughout  twice  three  years,  and  in  the  seventh  the  land  had 
by  law  respite  from  culture,  and  returned,  as  it  were,  into 
divine  property  for  the  time  (Lev,  xxv.  3—7).  The  law  ot 
Lev.  xxvii.  31-33  relates  to  the  conditions  of  “redeeming” 
the  tithe  merely,  and  is  not  noticed  in  Deuteronomy.  It  is 
the  only  passage  in  the  Law®  from  which  we  precisely  learn 
that  the  tithing  extended  to  cattle.®  Whether  cattle  were 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  Amos  iv.  4,  whatever  be  the  precise  meaning 

of  his  phrase  D'O'  there. 

*  They  seem  to  have  read  'JC*  for  of  our  Hebrew  text  there. 

®  So  Tobit  i.  7,  3e»cd*7ji»  iSldovv  ,  .  .  Kal  t^v  Stvrtpaif  SeKdrrj^  .... 
and  verse  8,  xal  rijv  Tplrrjv  iSihow  oCs  KaOrjKe.  And  so  Joseph.,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §  8 
and  22,  distinguishes  three  tithes;  but  the  better  opinion  is  probably  that 
which  views  the  third  as  a  special  limitation,  ^ua  objects,  of  the  second. 
The  commentators  refer  to  the  treatises  of  the  Mishna,  Peah,  Ma’aseroth' 
and  Ma’aser  Sheni,  as  establishing  the  same  view.  The  law  in  Num. 
xviii.  deals  with  the  first  tithe  only. 

*  It  is  wrong  to  view  such  rules  through  the  distorting  me<lium  of  a 
modern  poor-law,  and  the  social  stigma  supposed  to  attach  to  those  who 
partake  of  its  relief.  In  the  Hebrew  state  the  very  reverse  was  the  case. 
The  land  was  Jehovah’s,  the  chosen  people  his  tenants,  the  tithes  his  de¬ 
mand  on  them  for  the  rent  of  it  (Lev.  xxvii.  30).  Thus  the  Levite,  stran¬ 
ger,  orphan,  widow,  were  his  representatives,  rather  than  pensioners  of 
private  bounty  or  public  i)rovision.  The  right  of  gleaning  belonged  as 
much  to  Naomi  as  the  field  to  Boaz. 

*  See,  however,  2  Chron.  xxxi.  6. 

®  Some  writers  regard  the  “  firstlings  ”  of  Deut.  xiv.  23,  and  probably 
also  of  xii.  6,  as  tithe  animals  (Diet,  of  Bible,  ii.  1071^,  2d  ed.,  s.  v.  "first¬ 
born”);  but  in  Num.  xviii.  17  and  21  “firstlings”  and  "tithes”  belong  to 
distinct  sections.  Further,  Num.  iii.  41,  45  takes  the  Levites’  cattle  in  lieu 
of  all  the  firstlings  of  the  b'ne  Israel. 
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tithed  during  the  wilderness  wandering  is  an  obscure  ques¬ 
tion.  But  unless  we  assume,  with  Wellhausen,  verses  32  and 
33  to  have  been  added  later,  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
so,  as  a  custom  familiar  by  use  seems  to  be  there  referred  to 
in  the  phrase  “passeth  under  the  rod.”  If  so,  they  and  the 
firstlings  would  furnish  the  altar, ^  and  help  to  maintain  the 
priesthood  in  the  wilderness. 

The  “ fire-offerihgs  of  Jehovah”  fDeut.  xviii.  1)  is  the 
most  comprehensive  term  to  express  all  the  ordinary  and 
stated  sacrifices  by  fire,  with  the  meaning  here  implied  that  a 
portion  of  them  only  was  so  consumed,  the  residue  being  re¬ 
served  for  the  priests.  Of  course  there  were  "  whole  burnt- 
offerings,”  to  which  this  did  not  apply,  and  of  these  we  have 
examples  in  Lev.  i.  9,  13.  In  Lev.  ii.  3,  10  we  find  portions 
expressly  reserved  to  the  priests.  Lev.  iii.,  after  a  ritual  of 
peace-offerings,  closes  with  the  words,  “All  the  fat  is  Jeho¬ 
vah’s,”  implying  that  the  rest  is  the  priests’.  In  Lev.  iv.  the 
sin-offerings  for  a  priest  or  the  whole  people  require  (ver. 
12,  21)  the  victim  to  be  burnt,  but  in  two  parts:  (i)  the  sac¬ 
rificial  fat,  (2)  the  rest;  but  in  those  for  individuals  the  former 
only  is  prescribed  (ver.  26,  31,  35),  the  priest,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  having  the  rest,  as  in  vii.  7  is  expressly  stated,  for  the 
guilt-offering.  Even  in  a  holocaust,  the  hide  was  a  priestly 
perquisite  (ver.  8).  These  may  suffice  for  instances  of  the 
varying  rules.  In  all  these  Levitical  chapters  and  in  many 
more,  the  term  issJic  Jchovan  or  Layovah^  “  fire-offerings  to  Je¬ 
hovah,”  occurs  again  and  again.  Its  distribution  is  a  strongly 
marked  feature  of  the  “Priests’  Code.”  In  P^x.  x.xix.,  Levit¬ 
icus,  and  Numbers  it  occurs  nearly  sixty  times,  once  in  Josh, 
xiii.  14,  once  in  i  Sam.  ii.  28,  once  in  Deuteronomy,  viz., 
here.  I  doubt  if  it  is  found  anywhere  else  in  the  entire  Old 

^Amos  V.  25  has  sometimes  been  interpreted  as  though  no  such  sac¬ 
rifices  were  offered  on  Jehovah’s  altar — a  total  perversion  of  the  prophet’s 
meaning. 
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Testament.  If  it  is  possible  for  a  phrase  to  bear  the  stamp  of 
legal  formality  we  have  one  so  stamped  here.  This  strongly 
legal  phrase  of  the  Priests’  Code  is  thus  adopted  by  Deute¬ 
ronomy. 

If  we  seek  the  reason  for  this  term  appearing  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy  which  seems  almost  the  property  of  thepriestly  vocab¬ 
ulary  (for  in  Joshua  it  is  a  quotation,  and  in  P'irst  Samuel  l.c. 
the  reference  is  expressly  to  priestly  dues),  we  shall  find  it  in 
the  fact  that,  as  no  one  could  fail  to  perceive  the  presence  or 
absence  of  fire,  it  rested  on  a  palpable  fact,  and  was  most 
readily  popularized  of  all  priestly  terms.  And  since  in  all  the 
variously  and  minutely  differentiated  offerings  in  Exodus- 
Leviticus-Numbers — known  as  for  “sin,  guilt,  peace,”  or  as 
simply  “  burnt-offerings” — fire  was  the  prescribed  or  custom¬ 
ary  vehicle,  the  term  iss/ie  Jehovah"  comprehended  them 
all.  From  all  these  some  share  or  perquisite  of  the  priests 
might  be  extracted;  extending  in  some  to  every  part  except 
the  blood  and  fat,  in  others  to  nothing  beyond  the  hide,  and 
perhaps  limited  in  most  to  one  leg  and  the  brisket,  often 
called  in  A.  V.  the  “heave-shoulder”  and  “wave-breast.” 
P'or  all  these  Deuteronomy  uses  the  term.  The  most  com¬ 
prehensive  passage  in  the  Pentateuch  regarding  priestly  dues 
is  that  of  Num.  xviii.  8  foil.  Ritualistic  rules,  like  that  quoted 
from  Lev.  i.-iv.,  regulated  what  was  in  each  case  to  be  burnt, 
after  which  the  residue  formed  a  heave-offering  or  wave-offer¬ 
ing,  or  comprehended  both.  The  first  item  in  the  list  of 
Num.  xviii.  8  foil,  is  therefore  (i)  “heave-offerings  of  holy 
things”  (ver.  8),  and  these  are,  it  seems,  detailed  in  verse  9 
under  their  sacrificial  heads,  meat,  sin,  etc.,  offerings.  Next 
come  (2)  “  heave-offerings  of  their  gift  with  all  their  wave- 
offerings”;  which  again  are  detailed  in  verses  12, 13, under  the 
heads  of  first-fruits  (described  also  as  “  all  the  best,”  literally 
“the  fat”)  of  “oil,  wine  and  wheat”  and  all  “first-ripe” 
produce  in  other  kinds.  In  the  next  item  (3)  “  every  devoted 
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thing^  in]][Israel,”  we  find  a  term  which  seems  explained  by 
Lev.  xxvii.  2  as  devoted  under  “a  singular  vow”  (see  verse  2 1 
there).  The  next  class  (4)  is  that  of  firstlings  (verse  1 5),  sub¬ 
ject  to  the’eonditions  of  redemption,  which  follow  as  far  as 
verse  18.  Lastly  (5)  comes  a  phrase  which  seems  to  repeat 
the  first  in  its  “heave-offerings  of  holy  things,”  but  is  prob¬ 
ably  differentiated  by  the  further  words  “which  the  b' nc 
Israel  offer  to'Jehovah” — meaning  spontaneously,  as  distinct 
from  legal  dues,  and  referring  probably  to  freewill  offerings 
and  vows. 

Now  there  is  not,  and  need  not  be  in  Deuteronomy,  any 
list  correspondent  with  the  above.  The  one  which  is  in  some 
measure  parallel  to  it  is  that  of  Deut.  xii.  6.  But,  whereas 
in  Numbers  the  enumeration  is  of  what  the  priests  are  to  re- 
ceive — without  reckoning  the  tithes,  which  are  not  occasional 
but  regular,  in^Deuteronomy  it  is  of  what  the  people  are  to 
“bring”  to  the*sanctuary.  Among  these  the  term  “tithes” 
occurs,  meaningjprobably  the  “second  tithe”  only,  before 
referred  to;  since  the  first  tithe,  if  assigned  to  the  Levites 
territorially  dispersed  in  their  tribal  cities,  would  more  nat¬ 
urally  be  rendered  on  the  spot.  But  when  allowance  has 
been  made  for'these  considerations  we  find  a  very  close  par¬ 
allelism.  Thus  class  !  of  the  list  in  Numbers  maybe  paired 
with  “burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices”;  class  2  with  “heave- 
offerings  of  your  hand.”  “Vows  and  freewill  offerings”  rep¬ 
resent  class  5,  and’probably  include  class  3;  while  “  firstlings” 
have  their  place  e.xpressly  in  both  lists  (4).  But  we  see  how 
the  finer  technicalities  of  Numbers  are  sunk  in  the  broadly 
graded  order  of  Deuteronomy,  “meat,  sin,  etc.,  offerings,” 
and  “wave-offerings,”  all  disappearing  in  its  more  summary 
generalizations. 

The  fact  that  part  of  Deut.  xviii.  3  is  quoted  nearly 

*  The  well-known  word  0*1(1/  with  cognate  verb  Din  (mostly  in  hiphit 

form),  used  of  whatever  is  “devoted,"  sometimes  to  destruction  under  a 
curse. 
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verbatim  in  i  Sam.  ii.  13,  there  to  introduce  a  deliberate 
breach  by  Eli’s  sons  of  the  law  as  here  laid  down,  can  hardly 
be  accidental.  Here  “the  priest’s  custom^  with  the  people” 
is  his  “due^  from  the  people,”  as  laid  down  in  Deut.  xviii.  3, 
consisting  of  “the  shoulder,  two  cheeks”  (doubtless  includ¬ 
ing  the  tongue),  “and  the  maw”  (probably  the  fourth  stom¬ 
ach  of  the  ruminant),  to  which  selection  of  parts  a  symbolical 
meaning  has  perhaps  fancifully  been  attached  by  some  com- 
mentcators.  Whether  these  perquisites  were  additions  to,  or 
substitutes  for,  all  or  any  of  parts  reserved  for  the  priests  by 
the  ritual  of  Exodus-Leviticus-Numbers,  has  been  much  de¬ 
bated.  But  if  we  give  due  weight  to  the  word  “fire-offer¬ 
ings”  in  Deut.  xviii.  i,  as  the  perquisites  in  verse  3  are  evi¬ 
dently  something  over  and  above  whatever  the  priests  enjoyed 
from  those  offerings,  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  that  they  are 
additions,®  the  rather  as  the  “  first  shearing  of  thy  sheep”  is 
unquestionably  an  addition  to  “the  first-fruits^  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil”  (verse  4),  which  form,  as  we  saw  above,  an  impor¬ 
tant  item  in  the  dues,  as  fixed  in  Num.  xviii.  1 2.  The  phrase 
“custom  with  the  people”  clearly  means  “with  the  individual 
Israelite”  coming  with  a  sacrifice  on  his  private  account — 

^  The  word  curiously  retlecls  the  English  use  of  the  word  “customs” 
which  we  retain  still  for  the  oldest  trade-dues  levie<l  by  the  Cn)wn,  and 
which,  although  now  for  centuries  depending  on  and  regulated  by  stat¬ 
ute,  yet  carry  us  back  to  that  period  when  statute  was  not.  Somewhat 
similarly  the  word  “excise”  reflects  the  ideas  of  the  LXX  translators  in 
their  rendering  of  “  heave-offerings”  {iT2*nn)  by  a<pa'p€tt.a  or  sometimes  by 

ifpufpuTfitvov  (Num.  xviii.  24;  cf.  27-29),  as  something  cut  out  of,  or  taken 
away  from,  a  larger  bulk. 

The  phrase  is  all  but  identical  in  the  two,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
Hebrew  will  show.  By  rendering  “  due  from  ”  in  one,  and  “  custom  with  ” 
in  the  other,  passage,  the  A.  V.  obscures  this  important  identity. 

®  The  Mishna  (Cholin  x.  i)  interprets  these  perquisites  as  relating  to 
animals  killed  for  food  under  the  law  of  Lev.  xvii.  3,  4,  and  the  Levitical 
penjuisites  to  those  offered  m  sacrifice. 

*  The  word  n'w’NT  (lit.  “beginning,”  as  in  Gen.  i.  i)  occurs  here, and 

in  Deut.  xviii.  14,  as  an  incidental  link  of  implied  reference. 
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sin-offering,  vow,  or  what  not — and  does  not  refer  to  what 
was  on  a  public  behalf  and  recurrent,  in  the  stated  sacrifices. 
This  was  what  enhanced,  not  the  sin,  but  the  scandal  caused 
by  the  sin,  of  Pali’s  sons.  It  revolted  the  laity,  some  of  whom 
were  always  present  at  these  sacrifices  thus  brought  of  their 
own  free  will. 

Hut  these  dues  arising  directly  from  sacrifices,  since  the 
latter  could  onl)' be  ottered  at  the  central  sanctuary,  contem¬ 
plate  a  resident  priesthood  at  that  centre,  whereas  various 
other  passages  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  cite  (xii.  12, 
18;  xiv.  27,  29;  xvi.  14;  xviii.  6)  as  clearly  contemplate  a 
provincial  body  of  Levitcs  in  dispersion  through  the  tribes, 
yet  within  the  walls  of  towns — so  the  phrase  “within  the 
gates”  at  least  suggests — rin  short,  just  such  a  distribution  as 
would  arise  from  the  direction  in  Num.  xxxv.  2-8  (cf.  Josh, 
xxi.  2-42)  as  to  Lcvitical  cities,  being  executed  in  fact.  Here 
then  we  have  a  religious  ministry  in  two  groups,  and  the  case 
is  next  contemplated  (Deut.  xviii.  6-8)  of  a  member  of  one 
of  them  seeking  to  change  from  the  provincial  sphere  to  the 
central.  How  far  these  groups  correspond  with  those  so 
clearly  distinguisheil  in  Leviticus-Numbers,  shall  be  further 
considered,  if  occasion  otters. 

Hefore  passing  on  to  that,  we  may  observe  that  in  the 
forty  years’  wandering  some  social  changes  evidently  hap¬ 
pened.  In  Num.  iii.  41 ,  45,  the  Levites  are  cattle-owners, 
and  fxxxv.  3)  are  contemplated  as  being  so  when  settled  in 
the  land.  In  the  fortieth  year  the  two  eastern  tribes  (for  the 
tenure  of  Manasseh  eastward  rested  on  other  grounds)  have 
become  the  chief  herdsmen,  and  on  that  fact  their  claim  for 
an  early  settlement  is  founded.  They  had  already  entered 
into  that  heritage,  and  had  placed  their  cattle  in  undisturbed 
possession  there.  Thus  the  law  of  Deut.  xii.  21,  which  re¬ 
leased  the  Israelite  from  killing  flesh  for  food  at  the  door  of 
the  tabernacle  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4),  was  for  them  already  a  neces¬ 
sity,  owing  to  distance. 
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In  regard  to  the  large  class  of  sacrifices  known  as  “  peace- 
offerings,”  under  which  three  varieties  of  “thank,  vow,  and 
freewill  offerings”  are  distinguished  in  Lev.  vii.  15,  16,  there 
is  no  distinct  assignment  which  exhausts  all  the  parts  of  the 
victim.  The  fat  and  blood  of  course  went  to  the  altar  (ver. 
25,  27,  31),  the  breast  or  brisket  and  right  leg  are  the  priests’ 
portion  (ver.  30—34),  the  rest  of  the  flesh  is  to  be  eaten  on  the 
same  or  next  day  (ver.  16,  17) — but  by  whom.^  We  are  left 
to  infer  that  the  worshipper  partook  of  it,  probably  with  his 
family  or  invited  guests.^  But  this  in  the  priestly  ritual  is 
not  actually  stated.  It  was  not  to  the  purpose  of  mere 
priestly  regulation.  But  when  we  turn  to  Deuteronomy,  which 
gives  the  popular  side  of  the  matter,  we  read  in  xii.  27,  after 
a  prohibition  of  the  blood  (ver.  23-25),  a  distinct  permission 
to  the  worshipper,  “The  blood  of  thy  sacrifices^  shall  be 
poured  out  upon  the  altar,  .  .  .  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh.” 
Thus  we  find,  conversely,  that  where  priestly  rules  leave  a 
(Question  open  Deuteronomy  fills  a  gap  in  Leviticus,  and  both 
are  in  harmony.  At  the  same  time  we  see  the  reason  why 
the  Israel,”  not  the  h' ne  Aaron  only,  are,  in  Lev.  vii. 23 

foil.,  directly  charged  to  observe  the  rules  there  prescribed, 
because  they  were  parties  in  the  division  of  the  victim,  and  a 
dividend  of  it  went  by  custom  to  them  for  enjoyment.  The 
whole  proves  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the  popular  and 
the  priestly  corpus  iuris,  and  shows  that,  without  reference 
to  Leviticus-Numbers,  we  cannot  clearly  comprehend  Deute¬ 
ronomy.  In  short,  it  overthrows  a  great  deal  of  modern  the¬ 
ory  on  the  subject  of  the  Pentateuch.  Nor  will  it  be  difficult 
to  confirm  this  position  by  a  similar  careful  analysis  of  other 

^  The  same  observations  apply  to  Lev.  xix.  5-8  ("peace-offerings”  at 
the  offerer’s  "own  will”),  where  the  same  injunction  recurs,  "it  shall  be 
eaten,”  etc.,  no  doubt  by  the  offerer  and  friends. 

Here  again  the  language  is  general.  There  were,  of  course,  holo¬ 
causts,  to  which  "thou  shalt  eat  the  flesh”  would  not  apply.  But  "thy 
sacrifices”  includes  the  great  majority  of  the  popular  offerings  which  it 
was  necessary  to  regulate. 
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parts  of  the  Deuteronomic  legislation,  especially  those,  like 
the  Law  of  the  Refuge  cities,  on  which,  by  reason  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  standpoint  merely  adopted  by  the  legislator,  hostile 
critics  are  wont  to  rely.  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration 
that  the  most  evidentially  useful  parts  of  Deuteronomy  ar6 
its  difficulties — those  knots  in  the  timber,  which,  while  they 
turn  the  edge  of  the  tool,  attest  the  genuineness  of  the  grain. 
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ARTICLE  1  11. 

THK  DKSCKNT  OF  THF  NKW  JERUSALEM. 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  E.  BARTO.N*. 

VVk  hav'e  made  needlessly  hard  work  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse.  Its  date  is  more  certainly  indicated  than  that 
of  any  other  New  Testament  book.  If  to  the  Occidental  mind 
some  of  its  minutiae  defy  accurate  analysis,  its  three  or  four 
leading  ideas  may  be  read  by  him  who  runs,  and  about  these 
the  imagery  of  the  book  is  draped  in  such  a  way,  that,  if  each 
separate  fold  and  festoon  convey  to  the  modern  mind  no  sep¬ 
arate  and  complete  meaning,  at  least  the  whole  is  congruous 
and  appropriate.  Indeed,  when  the  book  is  read  with  these 
leading  ideas  in  their  true  perspective,  it  becomes  extremely 
probable  that  no  effort  to  understand  the  book  is  likely  to 
prove  so  utterly  bewildering  as  that  which  concerns  itself 
with  microscopic  search  for  the  meaning  of  the  details. 

Omitting  from  present  consideration  the  latter  part  of 
the  closing  chapter,  which  contains  the  finale,  and  the  first 
three  chapters,  which  contain  the  introduction  and  the  mes¬ 
sages  to  certain  groups  of  churches  whose  messages  have  no 
more  reason  to  be  considered  an  epitome  of  universal  history 
than  any  of  Paul’s  letters  to  the  churches  of  the  same  region, 
and  whose  distortion  to  this  end  is  a  conspicuous  braving  of 
the  curse  against  those  who  add  to  the  words  that  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  book,  there  are  four  leading  thoughts  in  the  work. 
These  are  treated  somewhat  in  the  order  indicated,  but  merge 
more  or  less  into  each  other.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  iter¬ 
ative  and  cumulative.  It  is  a  work  of  art.  Among  works 
of  art,  however,  there  is  a  difference.  The  painter  who  dec- 
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orates  the  stage  of  a  theatre  may  be  as  great  an  artist  as  an¬ 
other  who  decorates  china,  or  the  third  who  engraves  a  steel 
plate  under  a  lens;  but  the  work  must  be  judged  according 
to  different  standards.  He  would  be  a  poor  art  critic  who 
would  examine  a  drop  curtain  or  the  sliding  scenery  of  a 
stage  with  the  same  minuteness  that  he  would  give  to  the 
inspection  of  a  bit  of  cloisonne  or  the  vignette  of  a  bank  note. 
It  must  be  seen  at  pro{)er  distance,  and  with  a  glare  of  light 
here  and  a  deep  shadow  there,  to  do  its  artistic  qualities  jus¬ 
tice.  Then  the  very  defects,  as  they  appear  on  close  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  incongruities,  the  gaudy  patches  of  paint,  and  the 
daubs  of  color,  will  be  found  to  blend  harmoniously,  and  to 
sustain  their  due  relation  to  the  play.  The  Apocalypse 
might  be  .spoken  of  as  a  magnificent  drama,  with  marvellous 
and  changing  drapery,  with  chorus  and  orchestra,  with  Jeru¬ 
salem,  Rome,  Patmos.the  ocean,  and  heaven  itself  among  its 
scenes,  and  with  kings  and  angels  and  the  hosts  of  earth  and 
heaven  among  its  char.acters.  Thunders,  lightnings,  earth¬ 
quakes,  hail,  conflagration,  war, — these  are  among  the  scenes 
portrayed.  The  stage  fittings  vary  with  the  scenes.  The 
lights  are  turned  down  until  the  horror  of  a  great  darkness  is 
felt:  then  the  red  light  of  the  torch  and  of  the  .stake  illumine 
the  scene  with  an  unearthly  glare;  and  then  there  streams  a 
pure  radiance  from  the  great  white  throne.  The  mistake  of 
the  ages,  as  respects  this  book,  has  been  that  it  has  been 
viewed  through  a  microscope  instead  of  an  opera  glass. 

Without  attempting  careful  and  exact  divisions,  but  only 
as  introductory  to  the  present  theme,  we  may  group  the  lead¬ 
ing  ideas  of  the  book  thus: — 

I.  The  ih'cr throw  of  Jenisalcm. — The  city  that  was 
holy  has  become  “  Sodom  and  Egypt,”  and  if  there  be  a  worse 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  it,  it  is,  that  it  is  ‘‘where  also  the 
Lord  was  crucified.”  The  city  and  its  temple  still  stand,  with 
obsolete  rites  mocking  the  real  Sacrifice,  but  it  is  already 
measured  for  destruction.  Forty  and  two  months  shall  it  be 
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besieged  by  Gentiles,  and  trodden  under  foot.  When  at  last 
it  is  destroyed,  a  main  impediment  to  the  universality  of 
Christianity  will  be  accomplished.  Then  in  heaven  will  the 
real  temple  be  seen,  with  the  ark  of  God  in  full  sight  of  all 
the  blessed,  and  every  man  may  realize  himself  a  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a  priest  unto  God. 

2.  rhe  Downfall  of  Paj^an  Rome. — Rome  stood  for 
persecution:  Nero’s  throne  and  the  throne  of  Christ  stood  in 
direct  antithesis.  Nero  had  just  died.*  The  fifth  Roman  em¬ 
peror  had  fallen,  and  the  sixth,  Galba,  then  was.  His  reign 
of  six  months  and  the  brief  interregnum  following,  with  Otho 
and  Vitellius  struggling  for  the  crown,  and  the  joint  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  his  son  Titus  which  followed,  alforded  “a 
short  space”  of  freedom  from  persecution.  But  after  this, 
persecution  would  revive.  One  head  was  dead,  but  the  beast 
lived.  The  popular  superstition  that  the  dead  Nero  would 
come  again  from  the  dead  contained,  for  the  Church,  a  terri¬ 
ble  truth.  The  eighth  reign  would  show  again  the  terrors  of 
persecution.  The  “short  space”  of  relief  was  none  too  long 
for  the  Church  to  prepare  for  the  terrible  experiences  ahead. 
But  this  was  the  word  of  inspiration  and  comfort  which  John 
.spoke:  Rome  is  not  the  eternal  city.  Its  power  will  fall  as 
that  of  Babylon  fell.  Christ  is  to  reign,  and  not  Nero  or  any 
like-minded  successor.  Like  the  fall  of  a  great  millstone  into 
the  sea  shall  be  the  fall  of  the  persecuting  power. 

3.  The  Overthrow  of  all  the  Power  of  Evil. — The 
Church  will  have  other  foes.  There  will  be  a  terrible  Armeg- 
gedon,  lasting  for  ages,  and  exhausting  every  resource  of  good 
and  evil.  All  the  ancient  enemies  of  good,  Gog  and  Magog, 
and  the  serpent  of  Eden,  will  seem  revived  to  share  in  the 
mortal  combat.  Yet  the  end  is  certain,  and  all  evil  will  be 
overthrown. 

^  The  author’s  view  of  the  number  of  the  kings  in  Rev.  xiii.,  xvii., 
may  be  found  in  a  note,  entitled  “  Nero  Redivivus,”  in  the  Bibli(»theca 
.Sacra  for  July,  i8go,  pp.  507-510. 


W'e  are  now  living;  in  the  tliick  of  this  battle.  All  the 
mighty  engines  of  modern  civ  ilization  are  used  as  weapons  on 
both  sides.  The  ship  with  tile  missionary  in  its  cabin  has  rum 
in  its  hold.  The  telegraph  bears  with  eijual  speed  the  report 
of  a  Christian  convention  and  a  pri/.e-fight.  The  daily  press 
prints  a  sermon  and  a  report  of  a  murder  in  adjoining  col¬ 
umns.  Never  was  there  more  vital  need  of  the  assurance  of 
the  seer  whose  inspired  faith  was  the  substance  of  the  good 
he  hoped  for. 

4.  Finally,  throug  h  it  all  Clod  is  loith  his  Church,  and 
above  the  ruins  of  all  evil,  Christ  enthroned  in  the  Church 
reigns  and  increasingly  shall  reign.  When  the  consummation 
is  reached,  then  shall  men  see  that  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
been  beheaded  in  [)ersecutions  ages  gone  reign  with  Christ, 
and  live.  As  to  the  rest  of  the  dead,  they  have  passed  from 
sight,  and  for  a  thousand  years,  for  ages  and  ages,  no  trace 
of  their  life-work  appears;  but  the  eternal  life  and  reign  of 
those  who  have  giv'^en  their  lives  for  Christ,  over  whom  no 
second  death  has  power,  will  appear  to  men  as  those  who  sit 
on  thrones  through  the  long  centuries,  living  and  reigning 
with  Christ. 

The  Jerusalem  of  the  old  dispensation  was  passing  away 
when  the  apostle  wrote  in  the  autumn  of  68  .v.  1).,  but  there 
was  even  then  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith  a  New  Jerusalem, 
coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  to  which  would  be 
brought  the  glory  of  the  nations.  It  is  to  this  last  sublime 
prediction  of  the  inspired  apostle  that  this  article  is  devoted. 


THE  NEW  JERl’S.ALEM  AS  REL.M'ED  TO  INDIVIDUAL 
CHAR.ACTER. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  present  and  personal.  No  thought 
could  have  been  more  foreign  to  that  of  the  apostle  than  that 
it  is  to  be  local,  and  dependent  upon  external  conditions. 
They  belong  to  it,  and  all  of  them,  whose  names  are  written 
in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life.  The  hour  cometh,  and  now  is. 
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when  the  true  worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and 
in  truth;  and  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  which  men  are  permit¬ 
ted  acceptably  to  worship,  may  as  well  be  on  Gerizim  as  on 
Moriah.  To  any  who  think  a  certain  place  or  an  anticipated 
physical  change  necessary,  it  may  still  be  said,  “Ye  wor¬ 
ship  ye  know  not  what.”  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not 
heaven:  the  New  Jerusalem  is  not  geographical.  It  is  spir¬ 
itual,  personal,  present.  Just  what  Paul  meant  when  he  re¬ 
buked  those  who  said  in  Thessalonica  that  “the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  present,”  may  be  uncertain,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  would  rebuke  any  who  say  so  now.  The 
kingdom  which  in  one  sense  has  been  present  always,  as 
Christ  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  is  now 
present  in  a  sense  in  which  it  was  not  in  Paul’s  day. 

ICach  progressive  descent  of  the  holy  city  begins  in  an 
individual  call.  The  call  of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  the  call 
of  Abraham.  When,  after  two  generations  of  exile,  the  cap¬ 
tives  of  Babylon  were  called  to  rebuild  their  city,  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  Jerusalem,  the  call  was  to  the  wicked  individual  to 
forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts.  The 
call  of  Jesus  to  the  building  of  the  city,  or  as  he  called  it,  the 
kingdom,  was  to  certain  individuals  to  follow  him.  The  call 
to  the  Church  to  come  out  of  the  darkness  of  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  glory  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  another  de¬ 
scent  of  the  city,  was  to  Luther  in  Germany,  Savonarola  in 
Italy,  Huss  in  Bohemia,  Calvin  in  P'rance,  and  Wyclif  in 
England.  When  God  would  let  down  the  holy  city  in  New 
ICngland,  he  “sifted  three  kingdoms”  to  find  individuals,  a 
bare  hundred  of  whom  laid  the  corner-stone.  When  the  holy 
city  descended  to  Oberlin,  to  Marietta,  to  Berea,  to  a  score 
of  towns  and  institutions  whose  foundations  were  laid  in 
prayer  and  tears,  the  call  was  to  leather  Shipherd,  to  Manas- 
seh  Cutler,  to  John  G.  Fee.  There  is  no  sort  of  wholesale 
social  regeneration  worth  having  that  overlooks  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  individual  consecration.  “There  shall  in  nowise  en- 
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ter  into  it  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh 
abomination  or  a  lie.” 

The  worthies  of  the  dimly  lighted  ages  sought  in  their 
early  dawn  the  city.  They  confessed  that  they  found  none, 
but  they  continued  seeking  and  expecting  one  with  founda¬ 
tions.  They  found  only  the  foundations,  but  these  caused 
God  to  become  to  them  like  the  shadow  of  a  great  Rock  in  a 
weary  land.  These  all  died  in  faith.  They  saw  but  the 
ground-plan  of  the  city,  God  having  provided  some  better 
thing  than  for  them  to  build  it  and  us  to  liv^e  in  it,  that  they 
without  us  should  not  be  perfect.  But,  all  the  same,  they 
were  citizens  of  the  New  Jerusalem.  They  sought  it,  but  the 
kingdom  was  within  them,  and  the  holy  city  was  their  home. 

The  time  is  rife  with  panaceas  for  social  ills  and  fer¬ 
ments.  No  day  dies  but  witnesses  a  new  organization  for 
the  regeneration  of  some  body  of  men  en  masse.  But  no  or¬ 
ganization  will  effect  the  regeneration  of  the  Indians  that  does 
not  make  the  individual  Indian  something  better  than  a  sav¬ 
age,  or  a  pauper,  or  alternately  both.  No  founding  of  schools 
for  the  freedmen  will  avail  except  as  they  reach  and  enlighten 
the  individual  freedman,  and  teach  him,  and  his  son  after  him, 
that  he  cannot  stand  before  the  world  secure  on  the  platform 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  his  ancestors.  No  appointment 
of  labor  commissions,  no  reduction  of  hours,  no  legislation 
concerning  wages,  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  character  and 
a  recognition  of  law  and  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  laboring-man.  No  associated  charities,  no  endow¬ 
ment  of  homes  for  the  unemployed,  no  system  of  relief  for 
the  poor,  will  solve  the  problems  with  which  poverty  per¬ 
plexes  us,  except  as  it  has  respect  to  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  poor  man  or  woman.  The  most  serious  feature  of 
the  Indian  problem,  the  negro  problem,  the  labor  problem, 
the  charity  problem,  is  the  elevation  of  the  character  of  the 
individual.  This  done,  external  conditions  wpuld  largely 
right  themselves.  It  is  time  to  return  to  the  old-fashioned 
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gospel  of  individual  responsibility.^  There  are  no  “  masses.” 
There  are  multitudes  of  individuals,  needing  nothing  external 
so  much  as  a  new  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  and  an 
assurance  of  individual  regeneration.  The  New  Jerusalem  is 
the  home  of  redeemed  individuals.  “The  kingdom  of  God 
cometh  not  with  obseiwation.  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo 

here,  or,  lo  there:  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
) » 

you. 


THE  NEW  JERUSALEM  AS  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Partly  because  we  desire  to  know  more  than  has  been 
revealed  to  us  about  heaven,  and  partly  because  what  God 
has  revealed  about  the  redeemed  earth  seems  too  good  to  be 
true,  we  have  transferred  most  of  the  Bible  teachings  concern¬ 
ing  the  coming  blessedness  of  mankind  on  earth  to  heaven. 
The  Second  Adventists  have  discovered  this  fact,  but  with 
even  greater  inconsistency  have  affirmed  that  this  earth  is  to 
be  the  home  of  the  redeemed  after  death.  It  was  neither 
heaven  nor  a  post-mortem  earth  that  John  saw.  We  are  not 
to  go  to  heaven  to  find  the  New  Jerusalem.  No  doubt  all 
that  is  told  us  of  the  glory  of  the  redeemed  earth  is  true  of 
heaven,  and  more;  so  that  any  comfort  that  we  may  draw 
from  the  closing  chapters  of  Revelation  to  cheer  us  on  the 
sick-bed,  or  comfort  us  beside  the  grave,  may  legitimately  be 
drawn  from  these  chapters.  But  it  is  certain,  past  any  need 
of  discussion,  that  this  was  not  John’s  primary  meaning.  The 
New  Jerusalem  is  but  another  term  for  this  present  earth, 
with  its  present  tides  and  seasons,  inhabited  by  people  like 
those  who  at  present  live  here,  but  under  the  sway  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  more  than  personal  redemption.  It  is 
social,  industrial,  and  political. 

^  There  certainly  is  need  of  change  in  external  conditions.  See  a  ser¬ 
mon  by  the  author,  on  “Cosmic  Redemption,”  in  The  Treasury  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Thought  for  November,  1894.  But  this  is  not  the  prime  need. 
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Men  live  in  many  relations.  We  have  begun,  and  only 
begun,  to  know  a  man  when  we  learn  that  he  is  John  Doe. 
He  is  more  than  that.  To  two  elderly  people  he  is  “our  son 
John.”  To  a  certain  woman  he  is  “  my  husband.”  To  a  half- 
dozen  people  he  is  “  my  brother  John.”  To  several  young 
people  he  is  “father.”  To  others  he  is  the  neighbor  across 
the  street.  To  others  he  is  the  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Doe,  Roe  &  Co.  To  others  he  is  Deacon  Doe.  To  others 
he  is  The  Hon.  John  Doe,  Representativ^e  in  the  Legislature. 
H  e  is  more  than  all  this.  These  are  but  a  few  of  his  rela¬ 
tions.  Men  do  not  live  solitary  lives.  God  has  set  the  solitary 
in  families,  and  families  in  communities,  and  communities  in 
nations.  Under  the  severest  penalties  he  has  kept  us  in  mind 
of  even  the  remoter  of  these  relations.  It  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  one  man  that  his  neighbor  has  diphtheria. 
It  is  God’s  forethought  that  has  so  arranged  society  that 
“curses,  like  chickens,  come  home  to  roost.”  To  redeem  a 
man  is  to  make  scores  of  social  relations  redemptive.  John 
Doe  cannot  be  a  Christian,  and  the  Hon.  John  Doe  a  dis¬ 
honest  politician.  If  men  have  attempted  to  observe  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  their  private  and  their  professional  or  business 
character,  the  attempt  has  failed.  Men  are  not  the  masters  of 
all  their  environment,  but  they  can  modify  it.  He  makes  a 
sad,  almost  a  fatal,  mistake,  who  thinks  of  one  part  of  his  life 
as  sacred,  and  the  other  as  secular.  One  man  is  as  much 
called  of  God  to  drive,  and  another  to  shoe,  the  horses  of  a 
steam  fire-engine,  as  a  third  is  to  preach  the  gospel.  It  is  a 
pity  if  any  of  them  does  not  know  it.  The  New  Jerusalem 
needs  fire-engines,  and  divinely  called  men  to  care  for  them. 
A  Christian  fireman  rushing  to  his  post  at  the  sound  of  the 
gong,  and  with  no  other  thought  than  to  do  his  present  duty 
faithfully,  may  be  as  truly  worshipping  as  his  brother  rever¬ 
ently  walking  to  the  house  of  God  in  response  to  the  Sabbath 
call  to  worship.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  fire-alarm  should 
not  be  made  as  sacred  as  the  church-bell. 
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That  Christ  is  to  reign  in  human  society  means  simply 
that  he  is  to  reign  in  the  hearts  of  its  individual  members,  so 
that  they  shall  manifest  his  Spirit  in  all  their  manifold  rela¬ 
tions.  With  all  these  relations  sanctified,  there  will  arise  a 
new  condition  of  affairs  on  earth  between  man  and  man,  and 
between  man  and  God.  Men  will  build  factories  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  they  ordain  foreign  missionaries:  they  will 
plough  their  fields  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  pray  and 
worship. 

There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  that  God  means 
us  to  cultivate  our  religious  nature  alone,  and  at  the  expense 
of  every  other  part  of  our  being.  What  we  need  is  not  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  world,  but  to  be  kept  from  its  evil,  and  to 
save  it  from  the  evil.  We  shall  need  to  eat  and  drink  in  the 
New  Jerusalem;  but,  through  industry  and  the  miracle  of 
commerce,  supplemented  by  Christian  charity,  there  will  be 
no  more  hunger.  Hardly  a  decade  passes  that  some  portion 
of  the  world  does  not  afford  an  illustration  of  this.  Men 
need  not  to  be  free  from  their  bodies  and  earthly  trials,  that 
their  spirits  may  thrive;  but,  amid  the  conditions  of  this 
present  life,  to  learn  faithfully  the  duty  and  the  glory  of  their 
relations  to  God  and  man,  to  their  bodies  and  souls,  to  the 
life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come.  Christ’s  law 
commands  neither  worldliness  nor  other-worldliness,  neither 
egoism  nor  altruism,  but  fidelity  to  all  interests,  and  the  sanc¬ 
tification  of  all  human  relations.  The  New  Jerusalem  is  not 
to  descend  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  us  of  the  wholesome 
necessity  of  working  for  our  living,  or  relieving  us  of  uncon¬ 
genial  tasks,  but  to  lift  all  life  and  all  service  into  its  true 
position  of  dignity  and  glory. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  waiting  for  the  city  to  descend. 
Any  home  may,  by  unanimous  consent  of  its  members,  re¬ 
solve  itself  into  one  section  of  the  holy  city.  Selfishness,  fret¬ 
fulness,  disregard  for  each  other’s  feelings,  faultfinding  and 
anger, — all  these  may  be  banished  any  day.  This  is  not  all 
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that  is  needed,  and  some  requisites,  very  important,  may  be 
at  present  unobtainable, — fresh  air,  good  drainage,  knowledge 
of  the  laws  of  health,  and  a  reasonable  income,  not  only  for 
living  expenses,  but  for  those  comforts  and  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  surroundings  which  make  life  worth  living.  These 
will  all  come,  even  to  the  tenement-house  district, — if  im¬ 
proved  means  of  rapid  transit  between  city  and  suburbs  does 
not  banish  (as  God  grant  it  may)  the  tenement-house  district 
altogether,  and  cause  warehouses  and  wholesale  houses  to 
grow  up  in  place  of  tenement  blocks.  But  here  and  there, 
even  in  tenement  houses,  the  holy  city  has  already  descended. 
It  looks  little  like  a  gate  of  pearl — that  front  door,  with  its 
twelve  electric  buttons  to  one  door-knob,  but  it  leads  to  an 
abode  where  neatness,  and  simple  refinement,  and  loving  ser¬ 
vice,  and  unostentatious  godliness  abide,  and  through  the 
thin  places  in  its  well-worn  carpet,  the  eye  of  faith  sees  not 
the  cracks  in  the  rough  floor,  but  the  splendor  of  the  golden 
pavement  of  the  city  of  God.  In  like  manner  may  every' 
home,  somewhat  incompletely  as  regards  comfort,  but  surely 
as  regards  all  that  is  essential  to  godliness,  even  now  become 
a  part  of  the  holy^  city'.  Iwen  now  are  we  sons  of  God,  and 
it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  in  proportion  as 
he  who  is  enthroned  in  the  city  is  revealed  to  us,  we  shall 
become  like  him,  seeing  him  as  he  is. 

When  all  homes,  or  even  a  number  of  homes  sufficient 
to  hold  the  balance  of  power,  become  thus  annexed  to  the 
city%  they'  may  dictate  to  .society  what  shall  be  its  rules  and 
customs,  its  hours  and  its  fashions,  the  character  of  its  music, 
its  literature,  its  amusements,  its  pictures,  its  topics  of  con¬ 
versation.  It  will  not  be  true  that  in  the  New  Jerusalem  the 
sole  topic  of  conversation  will  be  religion,  or  that  we  shall 
have  no  interest  in  those  concerns  which  relate  to  every'-day 
life.  We  shall  need  amusements,  and  will  have  a  purified 
stage,  whose  scenes,  grave  or  gay',  tragic  or  comic,  will  all  be 
helpful,  uplifting,  and  profitable  for  godliness.  There  will  be 
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music,  and  not  all  of  one  kind  or  on  one  theme.  It  will  vary, 
from  the  soothing  sound  that,  stealing  over  the  spirit,  stills 
apprehension  and  distrust  and  hushes  the  heart  into  trustful 
submission,  to  that  which  rings  through  the  corridors  of  the  soul 
and  stirs  it  to  deeds  of  heroic  activity.  There  will  be  fiction; 
it  will  be  realistic  in  the  sense  that  it  will  be  true  to  what  is 
best  in  life,  and  it  will  be  ideal  in  the  sense  that  it  will  hold 
before  the  reader  some  noble  possibility  as  yet  unattained. 
There  will  be  daily  papers — six  days  in  the  week, — but  the 
convictions  of  its  editors  will  not  be  for  sale  by  the  column, 
and  righteousness  will  always  be  more  sacred  to  the  publish¬ 
ers  than  increase  in  the  subscription  list.  The  fine  arts  will 
all  flourish,  and  the  learned  professions  will  be  more  learned. 
The  signs  of  Christ’s  reign  may  not  instantly  be  apparent  to 
everyone.  The  careless  soul  may  say,  “This  running  to  and 
fro,  this  increase  of  knowledge,  is  but  a  harbinger  of  impend¬ 
ing  destruction.  There  has  been  no  progress;  and  the  world 
is  hastening  to  its  doom,  aifd  the  New  Jerusalem  has  yet  to 
appear.”  But  even  so  the  careless  and  the  prejudiced  knew 
not  the  prophets  of  old,  and  looked  for  the  Messiah,  every¬ 
where  in  earth  and  heaven,  excepting  in  the  manger  where 
he  was  born,  and  on  the  cross  to  which  they  nailed  him. 

When  the  New  Jerusalem  has  fully  descended,  men  will 
build  shops,  dig  mines,  and  construct  highways,  and  organ¬ 
ize  great  corporations,  and  seek  to  become  wealthy,  that  they 
may  glorify  God.  They  will  desire  to  make  money, — of 
course  they  will.  Money  is  labor’s  storage-battery.  The  man 
with  a  ten-dollar  bill  in  his  pocket  is  capable  of  doing  in  one 
minute  ten  men’s  work  for  all  day.  No  wonder  he  prizes  it. 
God  sends  great  responsibility  with  a  ten-dollar  bill.  What 
will  it  not  do.^  Not  to  want  money  is  to  wish  one’s  talent 
buried.  In  the  millennium  men  will  be  glad  to  make  money, 
and  they  will  spend  it  wisely;  and  as  God  gives  increasingly 
to  those  who  are  faithful  over  a  few  things,  so,  in  the  holy 
city,  men  will  have  more  wealth  than  now.  But  the  em- 
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ployer  will  never  forget  that  the  chief  end  of  his  business  is 
not  that  he  may  be  wealthy,  but  that  he  may  glorify  God  in 
his  body.  The  laboring-man,  if  he  has  less  than  he  would  be 
glad  to  spend,  will  have  enough  to  live  decently  and  support 
his  family  in  comfort,  and  will  be  content  with  his  wages. 
The  period  of  strikes  and  lockouts,  of  wars  between  labor  and 
capital,  will  be  studied  as  part  of  the  history  of  the  dark  ages. 
Selfishness  will  not  be  impossible,  and  it  will  appear  in  spo¬ 
radic  cases,  but  it  will  not  become  epidemic,  and  will  yield  to 
proper  treatment.  The  problems  of  capital  and  labor  must 
be  solved  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  nowhere  else,  and  it  is 
time  for  their  solution  to  begin.  Competition  will  not  be 
abolished, — men  will  measure  strength  of  arm  and  intellect 
with  each  other,  but  the  competition  which  seeks  one’s  own 
by  the  ruin  of  another’s  business  will  be  read  of  as  one  of  the 
facts  in  history  all  but  impossible  to  realize  as  having  been 
actual. 

There  may  be  political  parties  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  as 
different  theories  of  the  functions  of  government  and  the  duties 
of  rulers  appear  differently  to  honest  men  of  different  minds. 
But  machine  nominations,  packed  conventions,  party  patron¬ 
age,  campaign  assessments,  and  the  thousand  iniquities  to 
which  we  have  grown  accustomed,  but  which  would  madden 
us  to  revolution  if  in  all  their  foul  hiddeousness  they  were  to 
be  forced  upon  us  de  novo,  will  have  no  place.  In  that  day 
it  will  be  said,  not  “To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,’’  but 
“To  the  victors  belongs  the  grave  responsibility  of  adminis¬ 
tering  the  government  so  that  every  official  act  will  stand  the 
white  light  of  public  inspection,  so  that  every  law  enacted, 
every  committee  appointed,  every  office  filled,  shall  be  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  of  the  nation,  over  which,  through  us 
as  his  chosen  representatives,  Christ  reigns.’’ 

One  must  needs  be  carried  by  the  Spirit  to  an  exceeding 
mountain,  great  and  high,  that  he  may  see  the  descent  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  He  must  needs  have  learned  the  answer  of 
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the  Saviour  to  the  question  of  the  disciples,  “  Lord,  how  is  it 
that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us,  and  not  unto  the 
world  ?  ”  Yet,  when  he  is  truly  manifest  to  us,  the  world  will 
be  likely  to  know  something  about  it.  Many  there  are  whose 
hearts  burn  within  them,  but  whose  eyes  as  yet  are  holden. 
The  world  has  taken  kindly  to,  and  often  repeats,  a  quota¬ 
tion  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  but  almost  always 
omits  the  line  that  contains  the  real  lesson: — 

“  Earth’s  crammed  with  heaven 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God. 

But  only  he  who  sees,  takes  off  his  shoes; 

The  rest  sit  round  it,  and  pluck  blackberries^' 

Lightning  comes  from  the  clouds  to  the  earth:  it  also 
goes  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  It  is  said  that  we  could, 
if  we  tried,  accustom  ourselves  to  see  the  lightning  ascend  in¬ 
stead  of  descend.  The  holy  city  is  to  ascend  from  earth  and 
descend  from  heaven.  Viewed  in  progress  of  construction,  it 
seems  ascending.  Viewed  historically  or,  as  John  saw  it,  in 
apocalyptic  vision,  it  is  more  exact  to  speak  of  it  as  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven.  It  is  even  now  ascending  and 
descending.  There  is  evidence  of  this  in  the  collapse  of  athe¬ 
ism,  and  the  substitute  for  it  of  agnosticism,  with  its  altar  to 
the  unknown  God.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  earnest 
thought  which  men,  in  the  church  and  out,  now  give  to  the 
consideration  of  spiritual  questions  once  passed  upon  flip¬ 
pantly.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  impatience  of  the  age 
with  doctrine  whose  bearing  has  no  apparent  relation  to 
character.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  extent  to  which 
Christian  principles  have  come  to  be  accepted  as  social  and 
business  laws.  The  ideal  is  far  from  realized,  but  an  immense 
volume  of  our  business  suffers  instant  paralysis  as  soon  as 
certain  Christian  principles  cease  to  be  believed  in  and  ex¬ 
pected.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in  the  eagerness  of  men  of 
all  schools,  sometimes  with  injustice  to  the  equally  important 
truth  of  the  atonement,  to  emphasize  anew  the  vital  truths 
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of  the  Incarnation,  that  Jesus  as  a  real  being  may  come  into 
closer  union  with  the  lives  of  men.  There  is  evidence  of  it  in 
the  study  of  biblical  criticism:  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  may  swing  too  far,  but  its  present  direction  is  making 
the  Word  of  God  more  real  and  sacred,  and  is  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  Holy  City’s  descent. 

There  is  further  evidence  of  the  coming  of  the  holy  city 
in  the  social  movements  of  the  time.  Even  the  restless  ebb 
and  flow  of  social  and  industrial  life,  advancing  and  receding, 
with  its  waves  now  dashing  in  blind  fury  against  the  eternal 
rocks,  and  now  chasing  each  other  in  swift  retreat,  leaving 
muddy  shores  and  crawling  things  exposed  to  view,  are,  after 
all,  evidences  of  a  deep  moral  earnestness,  a  faith  in  a  possi¬ 
ble  good  not  yet  attained,  and  indicate  the  incoming  of  a 
mighty  tide  of  righteousness  in  the  relations  of  man  with  man. 
There  is  evidence  of  it  in  tlie  sentiment  which  compels  rich 
men  to  endow  institutions  for  the  public  good,  both  in  the 
increasing  willingness  of  the  men  themselves  so  to  do,  and 
also  in  the  public  recognition  of  the  obligation,  and  the  scant 
courtesy  with  which  press  and  people  treat  the  memory  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  for  himself,  and  bequeaths  wealth  to  his 
immediate  relatives,  with  no  large  benefactions.  These  are 
not  of  necessity  to  be  taken  as  evidences  of  individual  right¬ 
eousness,  but  of  an  increasingly  righteous  sentiment.  The 
extent  to  which  the  Church  is  grappling  with  social  problems, 
in  her  institutional,  her  philanthropic,  her  charitable,  her  re¬ 
formatory,  her  missionary  work,  even  if  much  that  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  done  is  no  more  than  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  is  still 
further  evidence,  and  perhaps  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs, 
and  shows  at  least  the  line  of  the  real  Foundation  of  the  holy 
city. 

We  speak  of  this  as  a  sceptical  age.  It  is  not  so.  It  is 
an  inquisitive  age,  an  inquiring,  challenging  age.  With  more 
boldness  than  reverence  it  puts  its  finger  into  every  historic 
nail-print,  and  not  infrequently  it  grinds  as  “Nehushtan” 
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some  sacred  relic  beneath  its  iconoclastic  heel,  when  it  ought 
rather  to  loose  its  shoes  from  off  its  feet.  It  has  profound 
faith  in  the  natural,  and  none  too  much  in  the  supernatural: 
it  needs  to  look  less  on  the  things  that  are  seen,  and  believe 
more  in  the  unseen  as  the  eternal  things.  Hut,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  age  has  had  more  genuine  and  ra¬ 
tional  faith,  such  as  the  Son  of  man  in  his  progressive  coming 
rejoices  to  find  in  the  earth.  With  all  its  materialism  and 
speculation,  it  still  is  foremost  among  the  ages  in  which  men 
have  not  seen,  but  yet  hav'^e  intelligently  believed.  And  therein 
is  a  sign  of  the  descent  of  the  holy  city. 

There  is  no  infidelity  so  dangerous  as  that  which  denies 
the  power  of  good  to  triumph,  by  its  own  inhetent,  God- 
giv’en  power,  over  evil  in  the  world.  Satan  felt,  in  his  attack 
upon  the  character  of  Job,  that,  if  he  could  prove  human 
goodness  rotten  at  the  core,  it  would  be  the  strongest  possi¬ 
ble  arraignment  of  the  divine  goodness;  and  God  accepted 
his  challenge.  What  the  city  is  in  all  the  sum  of  its  heavenly 
characteristics  translated  into  earthly  realities  we  do  not  know. 
We  know  in  part,  and  prophesy  in  part  only,  liut  that  which 
is  perfect  is  coming.  And  even  NOW  abide  some  things, 
among  which  are  the  faith  that  goodness  has  power  to  tri¬ 
umph,  the  hope  that  increasingly  it  triumphs  and  is  to  tri¬ 
umph,  and  the  love  which  is  of  God,  nay  which  is  God, 
working  in  humanity  to  make  the  triumph  actual  and  com¬ 
plete. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  imagery  of  John’s  de¬ 
scription  in  hope  of  making  it  correspond  exactly  with  ob¬ 
servable  conditions.^  The  picture  becomes  incongruous  as 

*  No  more  sound  or  sensible  words  have  been  written  on  the  figura* 
live  language  of  this  section  of  the  .Apocalypse  than  those  of  the  late  Dr. 
Israel  P.  Warren,  in  his  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (pp.  2go, 
291):— 

“After  long  study  of  it,  we  can  only  repeat  what  we  have  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  it  seems  to  us  to  be  an  ideal  sketch  of  the  church  of  God  in  its 
highest  and  most  perfect  state;  that  which  is  marked  out  for  her  in  the 
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soon  as  we  lay  down  the  binoculars  and  take  the  microscope. 
A  wall  216  feet  high,  and  houses  1500  miles  high,  are  not 
dimensions  that,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  will  bear  ex¬ 
act  analysis.  Nothing  would  have  seemed  more  illogical  to 
John  than  that  it  should  be  attempted.  A  cube  was  his  idea 
of  symmetry, — therefore  the  city  was  a  cube.  It  was  large, 
and  its  walls  high  and  beautiful,  and  its  gates  and  pavement 

plans  of  her  founder,  and  which  she  is  one  day  to  attain  on  earth.  And 
because  no  terms  known  to  John  or  his  readers  in  that  age  would  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  description  in  plain  prosaic  verity,  the  phraseol¬ 
ogy  was  derived  from  what  was  the  most  sacred  and  glorious  object 
known  to  them,  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Not  that  the  church  was  to  be 
literally  a  building,  or  a  city,  or  a  beautiful  woman,  the  bride  of  Christ, 
but  that  these  objects,  all  centering  in  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  so  dear 
to  all  pious  hearts,  were  sources  of  language  with  which  to  set  forth  in 
the  most  lively  manner  what,  literally,  would  have  been  inconceivable. 

“Suppose  the  little  band  of  the  Pilgrims  in  that  first  terrible  winter 
at  Plymouth,  when  one-half  their  number  perished  from  cold  and  dis¬ 
ease,  and  were  buried  on  Cole’s  Hill,  their  graves  being  carefully  smoothed 
down  to  conceal  their  fate  from  the  Indians,  had,  to  cheer  their  despond¬ 
ency  and  nerve  them  to  new  fortitude,  received,  through  angelic  revela¬ 
tion  to  their  beloved  Elder  Brewster,  a  vision  of  what  the  nation  they 
were  founding  would  be  in  1885,— more  than  twenty-six  tlecades  from 
that  time.  No  literal  terms  would  have  been  sufficient  for  the  descrip¬ 
tion.  Republic,  States,  Union,  Congress,  President, — much  more,  rail¬ 
roads,  telegraphs,  coal,  petroleum,  cotton,  the  press,  and  many  others, 
would  have  been  words  without  meaning.  Even  figures  would  have  been 
to  their  view  as  absurd  as  a  city  1,500  miles  high, — three  and  a  half  mil¬ 
lions  of  square  miles  of  territory,  fifty  millions  of  people,  an  annual  bread 
crop  of  2,500  millions  of  bushels,  a  national  debt  of  2,500  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  etc.,  etc.  Instead  of  this,  let  the  language  have  been  derived  from 
some  object  known  and  dear  to  them  in  the  beloved  England  from  which 
they  were  exiled,  let  the  great  city  of  London,  the  palace  of  St.  James, 
Westminster  Hall,  the  renowned  seat  of  justice,  the  venerable  Abbey 
where  her  kings  were  entombed,  the  universities  where  her  divines  had 
studied,  and  the  like,  all  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish 
ideals  for  the  magnificent  vision.  Then  let  these  have  been  grouped 
with  the  skill  of  a  divine  artist,  and  let  it  be  named  a  "New  England,” 
and  there  might  have  been  thus  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  the  pcwr  ex¬ 
iles  some  conceptions  of  the  National  Edifice  Gotl  was  about  to  build, 
and  the  foundations  of  which  they  were  laying  in  their  sufferings  and 
tears.  How  bright  the  vision!  How  blessed  the  comfort!  ” 
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were  splendid.  Read  for  its  general  effect,  the  description  is 
of  entrancing  beauty,  and  it  is  thus  that  it  should  be  read. 

The  city  will  not  be  discovered  by  one  who  follows  sla¬ 
vishly  the  imagery  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  description. 
The  New  Jerusalem  will  have  many  names, — Boston,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Atlanta,  Jonesville.  It  will  not  be  located  alone  on  the 
Mediterranean,  but  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Yang-tse-kiang.  It  will  include  ocean  and  forest  and 
prairie.  If  there  is  no  more  sea,  it  may  be  because  of  the  per¬ 
fection  of  submarine  cables  and  pneumatic  tubes  and  aerial 
navigation.  The  monument  in  Boston  Public  Garden  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  discovery  of  anaesthetics  may  have  a  suggestion 
of  the  correct  interpretation  of  one  of  the  prophecies, — 
“  Neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain.”  If  there  is  no  night 
there,  it  maybe  because  of  the  glory  of  the  electric  lights:  for 
“the  Lord  God  giv^eth  them  light.”  Men  will  leave  earth 
and  go  to  heaven,  but  they  will  live  longer  and  better,  and 
death  will  have  lost  its  sting,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  death.  There  will  be  meeting-houses,  but 
the  real  temple  will  be  the  heart  of  each  man  and  woman, 
and  this  will  make  a  temple  of  all  the  earth.  The  Psalmist 
(Ps.  xxix.  9)  had  the  thought  when,  looking  out  on  the  earth 
after  the  storm,  and  conceiving  of  the  universe  as  one  sublime 
holy  of  holies,  he  echoed  the  praise  of  every  rain-slaked  pool 
and  dripping  leaf,  and  said,  “And  in  his  temple  everything 
saith,  Glory.”  So,  while  there  will  be  need  of  meeting¬ 
houses,  the  real  temple  will  be  recognized.  The  church  edi¬ 
fices  will  be  temples  after  a  sort,  and  so  will  the  state  capitols 
and  court-houses,  made  so  by  godly  legislation  and  faithful 
administration  of  justice.  The  church  spire  will  point  men 
to  heaven,  and  so  will  the  smoke-stack  of  the  factory. 

The  New  Jerusalem  is  coming  down  from  God,  but  hot 
as  the  image  of  Diana  fell  in  Athens.  The  city  will  be  builded 
of  boards  and  brick  and  stone  and  iron,  but  the  spirit  will  be 
according  to  the  pattern  shown  in  the  Mount.  There  will  be 
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mayors  and  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace  and  path- 
masters,  and  every  one  of  them  will  receive  his  office  as  a 
trust  from  God.  Men  will  desire  office  that  they  may  the 
better  serve  God.  Men  will  build  railroads  from  one  part  of 
the  city  to  another,  they  will  sail  in  ships  and  fly  in  balloons 
from  one  part  to  another,  they  will  buy  and  sell,  marry  and 
give  in  marriage,  teach  school  and  make  money,  and  sweep 
the  streets  and  vote,  for  the  glory  of  God.  They  will  be  none 
the  less  diligent  in  busine.ss,  but  by  their  traffic  and  com¬ 
merce,  no  less  than  by  prayer  and  alms,  the  kingdom  of  God 
will  prevail.  Men  knew  not  the  Christ,  because  he  was  born 
in  a  manger;  so  now  they  know  not  the  New  Jerusalem,  be¬ 
cause  it  de.scends  to  some  communities  in  a  prairie  schooner, 
and  lives  in  a  sod  house,  yet  there  is  the  home  of  the  Christ, 
and  the  holy  city  of  liis  abode. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  question  wonderingly.  What  are 
the  realities  that  correspond  with  these  figurative  descriptions.^ 
with  the  thought  that  we  may  expect  to  discover  any  very 
exact  parallel,  or  that  any  such  was  intended.  The  dimen¬ 
sions,  the  descriptions,  and  the  chronology  are  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  part  of  the  general  picture  which,  when  the  features 
are  inspected  singly,  becomes  as  meaningless  as  a  single  im¬ 
pression  on  a  multichrome.  The  thousand  years  which  this 
state  is  to  endure  is  to  be  taken  as  a  round  number  meaning 
almost  forever.  We  ourselves  use  the  term  so.  When  we 
wish  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  almost  forever,  but  not  quite,  we 
lease  it  for  999  years.  That  God  would  spend  millions  of 
years — which  he  counted  as  only  a  week — in  fitting  up  the 
world  for  man,  and  thousands  of  years  additional  in  a  strug¬ 
gle  which  taxed  to  its  utmost  the  Divine  love  and  wisdom, 
and  caused  the  death  of  Christ,  to  bring  humanity  to  right¬ 
eousness,  and  then  cause  all  to  collapse  and  come  to  an  end 
in  ten  brief  centuries, — this  would  be  inconceivable.  How 
long  the  millennium  will  last,  no  man  is  safe  in  prophesying, 
but  it  may  be  said  with  entire  safety  that  God  has  in  no  sense 
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bound  himself  to  cut  it  short  by  reason  of  John’s  use  of  the 
expression,  a  thousand  years.  It  is  not  necessary  to  multi¬ 
ply  it  by  360,  on  the  utterly  unauthorized  “year  for  a  day” 
theory,  nor  to  multiply  its  number  of  days  by  1000  years,  on 
the  principle  that  “a  day  with  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand 
years.”  Any  such  reduction  of  tropical  language  to  cold 
arithmetic  indicates  hopeless  inability  to  understand  the  spirit 
of  the  book.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  holy  city  is  even 
now  descending:  it  is  not  here  in  its  completion  and  beauty, 
but  “  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,”  and  through  com- 
ing  generations  the  superstructure  will  be  revealed.  Then, 
yea,  even  now,  “we  having  the  same  spirit  of  faith”  which 
in  the  Apocalypse  causes  the  Hallelujah  chorus  to  precede 
the  binding  of  Satan,  in  cordial  recognition  of  the  good  al¬ 
ready  attained,  and  in  faithful  anticipation  of  its  culmination 
and  triumph, may  echo  the  glad  song  of  heaven,  “  Hallelujah  ! 
for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth!  The  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever!” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE 
HISTORICAL  ARGUMENT.^ 

BY  PROFESSOR  ALBERT  TEMPLE  SWING. 

When  a  man  enters  the  realm  of  research,  and  of  argu¬ 
mentation  over  the  results  of  investigation,  it  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  that  he  hold  the  fundamental  principles  of  knowledge 
with  v'^ery  great  clearness.  Facts  and  theories,  th.e  real  and 
the  ideal,  zoithont  the  right  method,  will  accumulate  in  ever- 
increasing  confusion.  The  more  one  seems  to  know,  the  less 
he  actually  possesses  of  true  knowledge. 

The  historical  instinct  seejcs  to  discover  what  has  been 
in  the  past,  and  the  manner  of  that  being.  What  has  been 
done  and  what  has  been  thought;  how  it  was  done  and  how 
it  was  thought,  are  the  questions  which  are  ever  arising.  It 
is  a  search  after  reality  as  it  has  manifested  itself  to  life  and 
in  life.  The  primal  question  is.  What  can  be  known  and 
the  primary  object  of  this  paper  is  to  emphasize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  distinguishing  between  that  which  belongs  to  the 
true  record  of  history,  and  that  which  is  only  inferred  from 
it;  between  facts,  and  theories  as  to  facts;  between  science  in 
its  original  and  strict  sense,  and  mere  speculation,  or  science 
falsely  so  called.^  Human  teaching  can  possess  no  inherent 

^  Opening  address  before  the  Theological  Seminary,  Oberlin,  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1894. 

2  It  is  largely  a  question  as  to  method.  No  attempt  is  here  made  to 
locate  the  line  of  division  between  certainty,  probability,  and  possibility. 
An  absolute  theory  of  knowledge  has  never  yet  been  successfully  formu¬ 
lated.  Every  attempt  thus  far  has  led  to  divisions  and  confusion.  Kant, 
the  greatest  of  all  contributors  in  this  direction,  is  yet  the  most  conspic¬ 
uous  failure  of  all. 
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authority.  It  is  authoritative  only  as  it  presents  truth,  or 
reality,  as  it  exists  in  the  physical  and  spiritual  worlds.  So 
soon  as  a  man’s  facts  are  e.xhausted,  so  soon  as  he  has  drawn 
upon  all  the  truth  he  has  in  his  possession,  his  function  as 
a  teacher  sent  from  God  ceases,  and  he  must  hasten  frankly 
to  declare,  as  Paul  did,  /  do  not  have  this  of  the  Lord;  these 
are  my  own  private  inferences. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  what  we  absolutely  and  definitely 
know  of  past  reality  is  limited.  The  record  is  incomplete  as 
to  its  extent,  and  not  absolutely  correct  in  what  it  presents. 
It  is  only  the  human  record  of  the  real.  It  is  the  account  of 
what  has  been  seen  and  handled,  so  far  as  it  has  been  pre¬ 
served  for  us.  For  all  practical  purposes  this  kind  of  an  ac¬ 
count  is  abundantly  adequate.  It  is  not  microscopic  analysis 
which  is  demanded  here.  The  world  is  wisely  content  if  the 
general  results  have  been  obtained  from  honest  witnesses.  If 
further  demands  are  made,  they  must  be  satisfied  from  other 
sources,  if  satisfied  at  all.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  historical 
record  that  we  accept  it  as  capable  of  furnishing  genuine 
knowledge.  The  man  who  becomes  so  extremely  sceptical 
as  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  genuine  history  in  the  past  has 
nothing  behind  him  upon  which  he  can  build;  and,  in  like 
manner,  he  can  have  nothing  before  him  for  his  thought.  His 
infidelity  is  practical  insanity. 

But  the  incompleteness  of  the  historical  record  is  a  fact 
of  equal  importance  with  its  genuineness.  The  true  history 
stops  with  the  record.  All  the  remainder  of  the  past  world, 
so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  lies  in  silence.  It  is  the  great 
unknown.  It  stands  to  us,  and  must  ever  stand  to  us,  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  relation,  so  far  as  knowledge  is  concerned,  as 
does  the  future  beyond  our  own  lifetime.  Outside  of  the  re¬ 
corded  history  behind  us,  and  of  the  personal  experience  be¬ 
fore  us,  we  have  not  history  but  inference;  and  if  we  step 
beyond  this,  we  have  not  knowledge  but  pure  speculation.  It 
is  also  necessary  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  so-called 
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historical  record  has  not  in  every  particular  been  found  in¬ 
fallible.  Some  things  have  been  accepted  as  history  which 
we  know  to  be  not  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  equally  true  that  many 
things  only  inferred,  without  absolutely  historical  evidence, 
are  true.  All  so-called  history  has  not  been  history;  and  all 
speculative  inferences  are  not  mere  subjective  fancies  without 
reality  behind  them.  But  here  is  a  distinction  which  is  fun¬ 
damental  and  all-important.  It  is  only  necessary  for  history 
to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  it  \%  genuine  history,  in  order  to 
become  absolutely  authoritative.  It  is  necessary  for  specu¬ 
lation  to  demonstrate,  in  some  zoay  outside  itself,  that  it  is 
more  than  speculation.  Just  here  a  fatal  indistinctness  has 
entered  into  the  deepest  questions  of  human  life.  In  seeking 
to  discover  past  reality  the  historical  factor,  and  not  the  philo¬ 
sophical,  must  hold  sway.  The  ideal  may  very  well  be  sought 
elsewhere,  but  this  is  not  to  be  its  realm.  Here  the  inquiry 
is  for  the  real  in  experience,  or  in  fact.  It  is  not  to  discov^er 
what  might  have  been,  but  what  has  been. 

In  this  age  of  subjectiveness  and  of  fertility  in  specula¬ 
tive  dialectic,  it  is  time  to  remind  ourselves  that  the  gaps  of 
history  are  to  remain  gaps  unless  they  can  be  filled  by  history 
itself.  The  artist  who  ambitiously  restored  one  of  the  noted 
statues  of  Apollo  by  placing  a  lyre  in  the  broken  hand,  had 
need  to  be  shown  later  that  the  wanting  member  had  actually 
held  in  it  a  bow,  from  which  had  just  been  shot  the  swift¬ 
flying  arrow.  And  as  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  it  is  now  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  did  not  hold  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  but  an 
aegis  with  the  terrorizing  head  of  Medusa  upon  it.^  The 
question  in  art  history  is  not,  whether  some  one  could  be 
found  who  could  paint  a  “Last  Supper”  better  than  Leo¬ 
nardo  has  done.  The  faded  and  scarred  original  stands  best 
untouched  by  the  modern  brush.  The  child’s  astronomical 

1  Grundriss  der  Kunstgeschichte,  von  Willielm  Lubke  (Stuttgart, 
1892),  Erster  Band,  p.  191. 
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remark,  that  “  the  stars  would  have  covered  the  whole  heavens 
if  they  had  been  spread  out,  so  the  astronomers  gathered  them 
up  into  constellations,”  is  suggestive  of  what  has  often  been 
actually  undertaken  by  the  speculative  reconstructor  of  past 
events. 

The  historical  argument  needs  to  be  better  understood 
and  more  carefully  applied  in  all  the  general  fields  of  inquiry. 
For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  and  further  unfolding  the  prin¬ 
ciples  already  indicated,  some  of  these  may  properly  be  al¬ 
luded  to  briefly  in  this  article: — 

I .  The  first  of  these  is  that  of  History  proper.  All  that 
has  in  the  past  been  believed  to  be  historical  is  not,  as  we 
have  learned,  been  really  historical.  On  too  slender  evidence 
things  were  called  facts  which  were  not  facts.  What  is  to  be 
done  here  The  whole  ground  of  history  is  being  retraversed. 
All  possible  lights  are  being  turned  upon  all  possible  phases 
of  the  past.  The  most  rigid  tests  are  being  applied  to  the 
statements  of  the  writers  of  history.  The  question  is  not  only 
what  is  said,  bitt  also  what  was  known  xohen  it  was  said. 
Just  how  many  and  how  important  are  the  facts  from  which 
the  conclusions  have  been  drawn  History  is  being  dis- 
.solved,and  only  the  original  elements  are  desired  for  the  new 
product.  If  the  facts  are  not  sufficient  for  the  old  conclu¬ 
sions,  the  verdict  is  unhesitatingly  rendered,  that  the  record 
may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  proved  true.  The  events  in  ques¬ 
tion  inayhdcvc  happened,  but  they  have  no  place  in  established 
history;  they  are  “under  consideration,”  and,  unless  some¬ 
thing  else  can  be  brought  into  the  line  of  supporting  testi¬ 
mony,  they  must  forever  remain  as  non-historical. 

But  just  here  must  come  in  the  ceaseless  caution  against 
drawing  a  false  inference  from  this  situation.  No  fact  which 
lacks  historically  acceptable  proof  is  thereby  proved  in  itself 
to  be  improbable.  We  cannot  say,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
statement  is  false,  or  that  the  event  never  occurred.  What 
stands  must  be  proved  untrue  by  other  facts  before  it  be- 
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conies  ////historical:  and  to  deny  authoritativ'cly,  requires  the 
same  decree  of  knowledge  as  to  affirm.  An  unsupported 
denial  of  what  has  been  asserted  on,  what  appears  to  us,  in¬ 
sufficient  evidence,  is  not  so  strong  as  the  original  affirma¬ 
tion;  for  we  may  believe  that  the  original  historian  may  have 
had  in  his  posse-ssion  other  means  of  knowledge  than  those 
mentioned  by  him.  And  so  the  presumption  will  remain  with 
the  honest  “writer  of  history  at-first-hand ’’  till  the  facts  are 
forthcoming  for  final  proof  or  effective  denial. 

VVe  are  in  no  special  way  interested  personally  in  the 
question  of  whether  there  were  two  Homers;  or  two  John 
Wyclifs;  or  whether  Shakespeare  wrote  Shakespeare ;  or 
whether  there  was  a  historical  William  Tell.  Ikit  when  a 
rigid  historical  inquiry  is  directed  to  the  first  three  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  results  immediately  become  of  per¬ 
sonal  importance  to  every  intelligent  Christian.  What  is  the 
<.‘vidence  for  believing  that  here  all  is  historical  which  has  been 
believed  to  be  so.’  ])id  the  apostolic  fathers  write  the  books 
they  have  been  credited  with  writing.’  Are  the  documents 
of  the  New  Testament  historical.^  Some  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  work  in  recent  times  has  been  done  here.  Students  who 
are  just  comitig  into  the  great  fields  of  thought  need  to  know 
the  spirit  of  the  doing,  and  the  inferences  which  are  to  be 
drawn  from  it  all.  What  the  present  generation  of  investi¬ 
gators  pronounce  to  be  historical  we  may  have  a  new  confi¬ 
dence  in,  just  in  proportion  to  the  rigidness  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  inquiry. 

I  may  here  say,  in  passing,  that,  to  my  thought,  the  his¬ 
torical  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion  was  never  more 
clearly  demonstrated  than  after  the  most  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  that  has  ever  been  directed  into  the  realm  of  history. 
Most  of  the  Epistles  were  evidently  written  before  the  year 
70.  And  if  the  Gospels  as  we  have  them  were  used  already 
in  a  written  form  before  the  year  160  A.  D.  to  furnish  material 
for  compiling  certain  Gospel  narratives  which  in  part  have 
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come  down  to  us;^  and  if  these  facts  have  been  accepted  as 
historical  under  the  modern  tests  of  inquiry,  then  the  Gospel 
documents  are  shown  to  stand  within  the  realm  of  history. 

But  just  here  is  manifested  the  importance  of  a  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  situation. 
As  the  rigidness  of  the  investigation  is  increased  by  the  various 
historians,  and  the  confidence  in  what  can  pass  the  tests  is 
thereby  made  stronger,  there  is  an  enlarged  number  of  items 
left  with  no  historical  evidence  yet  known,  to  support  them. 
Are  they  for  this  reason  disproved.'  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  simply  stand  awaiting  other  evidence.  If  it  should  nev  er 
be  forthcoming,  because  the  records  have  forever  perished, 
the  stamp  of  “  historical”  vvould,  in  the  judgment  of  those  in¬ 
vestigators,  be  forev'er  withheld,  and  that  too  though  the 
events  in  question  may  have  once  had  all  the  reality  of  your 
own  existence.  What  is  the  argumentative  meaning  of  all 
this.?  It  is  simply  that  the  historical  method  has  its  limita¬ 
tions.  While  it  intensifies  certainty,  it  limits  the  range  of  that 
certainty.  There  is  a  larger  field  left  to  probabilities  and  pre¬ 
sumptions.  Circumstantial  evidence  immediately  comes  into 
lively  operation.  And  religious  faith  must  have  its  place  for 
that  which  is  “probable,”  as  well  as  that  which  can  be 
stamped  “  historical  ” ;  but  it  must  be  absolutely  distinct  from 
the  historically  established.  Every  link  in  the  chain  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence  may  be  true  to  the  life,  but  it  may  also 
be  false.  This  method  inspires  confidence  and  is  covered  with 
confusion.  While  the  man  who  disputes  history  without  evi¬ 
dence  is  not  only  an  ignorant  man,  but  a  fool,  the  man  who 
dogmatizes  in  the  realm  of  the  merely  probable  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  leader  to  the  ignorant,  and  a  troublesome  enthusiast  to 
the  wise. 

In  Germany  the  varying  emphasis  placed  upon  the  his- 

^  Besides  the  Diatessaron  of  Tatian,  see  H.  B.  .Swete’s  Introduction 
and  Notes  to  The  Akniim  Fragment  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Peter. 
London  and  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1893. 
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torical  method  has  led  to  a  number  of  distinct  phases  of  re¬ 
ligious  thought.  One  class  of  mind  has  become  sceptically 
inclined  because  of  what  has  been  left  outside  their  present 
means  of  absolute  proof,  forgetting  apparently  that  a  mere 
“  method  of  proof’  cannot  in  one  particular  change  past  events 
as  they  have  really  existed.  What  has  happened,  is  there, 
whether  it  can  be  proved  or  not.  And  there  must  be  a  faith 
in  what  cannot  be  proved,  because  of  our  faith  in  what  can  be 
proved.  A  sleeping  child  is  discovered  in  a  basket  on  a  door¬ 
step.  The  parents  of  the  child  may  not  be  found  by  all  the 
vigilance  that  the  court  can  exercise:  but  if  the  child  is  not 
cared  for,  it  lui/l  cease  to  be  a  sleepin)^'  child ^  and  become  a  cry¬ 
ing  child! 

Another  type  of  the  German  mind  has  put  forth  the  duty 
of  belief  in  Christ  irrespective  of  all  historical  evidence,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  meeting  our  spiritual  wants.  The  same  investi¬ 
gator  who  can  find  no  historical  proof  great  enough  to  bring 
before  him  the  historical  Christ,  yet  in  the  church. is  to  turn 
from  this  incomplete  record  of  the  past,  and  join  with  the 
worshippers  in  adoring  the  spiritual  Lord  whom  he  knows 
spiritually  and  personally.  Dr.  Reischle,  of  Giessen,  in  an 
essay,  entitled,  “Faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Historical 
Examination  of  his  Life,”  declares  that,  “One  cannot  delay 
faith  in  Christ  till  historical  criticism  has  settled  all  its  prob¬ 
lems.”  The  imperative  is  to  yield  to  the  spiritual  Lord,  and 
know  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  in  the  soul’s  own  exper¬ 
ience.  The  late  Dr.  Frank,  of  Erlangen,  while  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  that  personal  experience  directly  received 
in  “regeneration”  and  “conversion”  as  a  means  of  “assur¬ 
ance,”^  yet  had  no  complacency  in  those^who  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  neglect  the  importance  and  validity  of  the  historical 
element  in  religion.^  To  him  the  certainty  in  the  soul  was 

^  System  der  Christlichen  Gewissheit,  2  Auf.  2  Bde.  Erlangen  und 
Leipzig. 

2  "  Eine  brenende  Frage,"  in  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  1894,  No.  3, 
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not  independent  of  the  Gospel  record  of  Jesus,  and  did  not 
leave  that  record  as  a  matter  of  indifference.  It  sealed  for 
him  its  perfect  integrity,  validity,  and  divinity. 

It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the  religious  position  of 
such  scholars  as  Ritschl,  Herrmann,  Harnack,  and  Kaftan 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  use  of  the  historical  method. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell 
longer  here. 

2.  Let  us  pass  now  into  the  so-called  sphere  of  Science. 
Scientific  investigation  has  been  greatly  enlarged  in  recent 
years.  But  here,  in  the  study  of  the  rocks,  the  observation  of 
animal  existence,  and  the  investigation  into  the  physical  basis 
of  life,  the  right  use  of  the  historical  method  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  conclusions.  For  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not.  what  might  be,  or  what  ought  to  be;  but  what  is, 
and  what  has  been.  In  geology,  biology,  and  physiological 
psychology  fact  must  be  absolutely  separated  from  inference; 
and  both  fact  and  the  inferences  drawn  from  fact  must  be 
forever  distinct  from  the  great  mass  of  mere  philosophical 
speculations.  The  real  strength  of  these  departments  will  lie 
primarily  in  the  array  of  authenticated  facts,  and  only  second¬ 
arily  in  the  skill  of  the  dialectic  used  in  the  realm  of  the  in¬ 
ferential,  and  in  that  of  the  purely  speculative  which  lies  be¬ 
yond  these  facts. 

(i)  Geology  in  its  rich  field  has  its  work  to  do  in  dis¬ 
covering  and  verifying.  But  science  finds  it  a  limited  field, 
and  speculation,  as  well  as  inference,  must  soon  be  brought 
into  play,  if  there  is  an  attempt  to  tell  us  the  particulars  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  ages  of  the  past.  If,  however,  we 
clearly  hold  in  mind  here  the  limitations  of  the  historical 
method,  we  need  not  be  thrown  into  confusion  when  one 
scientist  tells  us  that  a  certain  event  took  place  ten  thousand 
years  ago,  and  another  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  event 
in  question  occurred  a  million  years  in  the  past.  A  discrep¬ 
ancy  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  years,  in  a  consid- 
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eration  where  there  are  no  facts  in  the  way,  ought  not  to 
trouble  any  one.  It  is  only  when  we  come  back  to  the  ra¬ 
tional  definition  of  science  that  discrepancies  are  seriously 
worth  considering. 

The  world  of  speculation  is  a  free  world;  and  it  is  free 
because  no  man  can  speak  with  authority  in  it.  Authority- 
in  the  sphere  of  the  historical  goes  only  with  the  verities  of 
history;  and  where  these  cease  to  be  verities,  authority  ceases 
and  freedom  comes  in.  Everything  npay  have  been  in  the  fire 
mist  just  as  truly  as  if  the  geologist  had  been  there  to  make 
a  diagram  or  take  a  photograph  of  the  situation;  but  by  the 
historical  argument  it  can  never  be  demonstrated.  It  must 
therefore,  for  us,  stand  only  in  the  realm  of  the  probable  or 
possible.  New  evidence  may  come  in  to  increase  or  dimin¬ 
ish  our  confidence  in  its  truth;  or,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a 
purely  scientific  conclusion,  it  may  be  completely  changed 
by  later  science,  just  as  science  or  verified  knowledge  reversed 
the  universal  belief  that  the  sun  revolved  about  the  earth. 
When  it  comes  to  inferences  and  speculations,  the  geologist 
has  no  more  liberty,  and  scarcely  more  power,  than  any  other 
speculator.  Certainly  the  moment  he  steps  beyond  his  facts 
he  loses  his  pre-eminence.  A  philosopher  who  could  not  tell 
sandstone  from  granite, may  easily  become  his  superior  in  the 
realm  of  pure  speculation. 

(2)  Biologists  also  find  vast  fields  for  their  research.  But 
a  mist  has  gathered  here,  because  of  a  failure  to  distinguish 
between  fact  and  fancy-.  The  naturalist  has  gathered  his  facts 
with  noble  enthusiasm,  but  these,  after  all,  are  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  only-  in  their  own  sphere.  The  moment  any  deductions 
are  made  beyond  the  centre  of  gravity  of  these  facts,  so  to 
speak,  those  deductions  are  of  no  scientific  value.  It  is  not 
history  that  is  then  given  us,  but  assumption.  Anyone  is  at 
equal  liberty'^  to  assume  differently;  and  no  man  can  assume 
authoritatively.  Some  persons  forget,  apparently,  that  the 
development  “theory”  in  its  absolute  form  is  not  a  “devel- 
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opment  fact.”  Science  has  not  told  us  by  the  purely  histor¬ 
ical  method  that  everything  has  d^eloped  from  something 
below  it.  The  verified  facts  of  all  the  investigators  in  these 
fields  are  not  sufficient  to  show,  whether  things  have  devel¬ 
oped  wholly  upwards,  or  in  part  downwards;  or  whether  they 
began  in  the  middle,  so  to  speak,  and  developed  both  ways; 
or  whether,  outside  the  limit  of  species,  there  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  in  either  direction.^  The  development  theory  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  universe  of  matter  and  mind,  the  organic 
and  the  inorganic,  is  absolutely  untenable  without  admitting 
a  series  of  unexplained  introductions,  or  of  additions  by  crea¬ 
tion,  which  would  modify  it  so  fundamentally  as  to  destroy 
its  primary  and  literal  force.  ' 

(3j  Those  who  have  been  searching  to  find  the  elements 
of  life  and  spirit  in  matter  have  never  been  able  to  find  them. 
They  find  matter  in  motion,  but,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
investigation,  they  find  nothing  more.  They  have  no  instru¬ 
ments  for  anything  more.  The  physiological  psychologists 
can  only  push  their  investigations,  under  more  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  one  step  further  into  the  delicate  realm  where  the 
molecules  are  moved.  They  can  locate  the  source  from  which 
the  motion  proceeds;  they  can  measure  its  strength:  but  the 
animating  energy  itself  forever  eludes  them.  No  new  intro¬ 
duction  of  names  can  cover  their  defeat  or  solve  the  mysteries 
of  “life.” 

But  what  are  to  be  our  inferences  from  all  this  here.^ 
It  is  true  that  those  last  substances  upon  which  the  physiol¬ 
ogist  can  do  his  work  are  properly  called  only  the  “  physical 
basis”  of  life  and  spirit.  But  out  of  the  situation  there  is 
always  arising,  not  a  presumption,  but  an  assumption,  that, 
because  nothing  but  matter  can  be  discovered,  therefore  there 
is  not  a  duality  of  matter  and  spirit,  but  a  monality  of  mat¬ 
ter  alone.  The  physiological  scientist  and  those  who  follow 

^  See  Sir  William  Dawson’s  latest  work.  Some  Salient  Points  in  the 
Science  of  the  Earth.  New  York:  Harper  Bros.  1894. 
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his  lead  are  to  be  bound  by  the  limitations  of  the  historical 
argument.  They  can  truly  say  that  they  find  only  matter  in 
motion.  Did  any  .rational  man,  understanding  the  instru¬ 
ments  with  which  they  must  work,  ever  expect  anything 
more.^  Can  it  be  said  that  there  is  therefore  no  spiritual  ex¬ 
istence  in  connection  with  matter,  or  apart  from  it.^  By  no 
manner  of  reasoning.  All  such  investigations  can  tinker  cre¬ 
ate  a  presumption  against  spiritual  realities.  Is  there  no 
mind  because  we  cannot  find  it  with  the  probe  Is  there  no 
personal  God  because  science  cannot  find  him  in  the  uni¬ 
verse.^  As  well  affirm  that  there  is  no  architect  of  the  palace 
because  he  is  not  discoverable  in  the  building.  Physical  sci¬ 
ence  finds  its  sphere  in  the  physical  side  of  existences,  and 
there  its  authority  will  depend  upon  the  exactness  of  its  work. 
It  can  only  demonstrate  that  matter  conditions  spirit,  as  well 
as  that  spirit  influences  matter;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
shape  of  the  potato  will  be  determined  in  part  by  the  obsta¬ 
cles  in  the  soil. 

On  the  other  hand,  however.  President  Stanley  Hall  de¬ 
clares^  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  enumerate  a  dozen  ma¬ 
terialists  among  contemporary  writers,  and  of  these  only  two 
are  academic;  and  he  affirms  that  the  present  tendency  in 
science  is  toward  dynamic  views  of  matter,  rather  than  to  the 
materialistic  views  of  force.  If  this  be  true,  and  many  of  the 
recent  followers  of  Herbert  Spencer  would  seem  to  bear  out 
the  claim,  it  will  be  just  as  necessary  in  the  future  to  insist 
upon  the  validity  and  importance  of  the  historical  argument 
for  science  as  it  has  been  necessary  in  the  past  to  call  attention 
to  its  limitations.  There  is  certainly  no  less  to  be  said  against 
a  monality  of  force  and  spirit  in  the  universe,  than  against  a 
monality  of  matter.  It  is  not  a  legitimate  limitation  of  the 
historical  argument  when,  for  any  purpose  whatever,  facts  of 
importance  on  either  side  of  a  question  are  ignored. 

*  "The  New  Psychology  as  a  Basis  of  Education,”  Forum,  August, 
1894. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd’s  great  point  is  in  showing  that  sci¬ 
ence  has  made  a  fundanmital  omission  in  failing  to  estimate 
the  great  fact  of  religion.  He  says:^  “What  then  are  the 
religious  systems  which  fill  such  a  commanding  place  in  man’s 
life  and  history.^  What  is  their  meaning  and  function  in  so¬ 
cial  development?  To  ask  these  questions  is  to  find  that  a 
strange  silence  has  fallen  upon  Science.  She  cannot  answer. 
Her  attitude  toward  them  has  been  curious  in  the  extreme, 
and  widely  different  from  that  in  which  she  has  regarded  any 
other  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  .  .  .  These  religious  phe¬ 
nomena  are  certainly  among  the  most  persistent  and  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  development  which  we  find  man  under¬ 
going  in  society.  .  .  .  Yet  contemporary  literature  may  be 
searched  almost  in  vain  for  evidence  of  any  true  realization 
of  this  fact.  Even  the  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spen¬ 
cer  in  his  Sociology  to  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  religions 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  evolu¬ 
tionary  science  as  now  understood.  It  is  hard  to  follow  the 
author  in  his  theories  of  the  development  of  religious  beliefs 
from  ghosts,  and  ancestor  worship,  without  a  continued  feel¬ 
ing  of  disappointment  and  even  impatience  at  the  triviality 
and  comparativ'e  insignificance  of  the  explanations  offered  to 
account  for  the  development  of  such  an  imposing  class  of 
social  phenomena.”  To  Mr.  Kidd  this  failure  of  evolutionary 
science  to  give  due  regard  to  the  historical  factor  has  not  only 
weakened,  but  vitiated,  its  conclusions. 

3.  In  I.,iterary  and  Biblical  Criticism  the  historical  argu¬ 
ment  has,  in  like  manner,  a  special  need  of  recognition.  The 
impulse  for  greater  exactness  in  the  scrutiny  of  literary  and 
artistic  work  as  a  means  of  determining  authorship  and  time 
of  production,  is  but  a  part  of  the  increased  interest  in  his¬ 
torical  exactness  in  general.  In  its  best  form  it  is  helped 
along  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  insufficient  historical  evidence, 
or  to  help  to  determine  the  character  of  that  evidence.  When 
*  Social  Evolution,  pp.  19-22. 
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an  old  painting  or  an  ancient  piece  of  sculpture  is  brought  to 
light,  it  is  the  aim  of  “  criticism,”  not  by  a  priori  reasoning, 
but  by  legitimate  comparison  with  works  of  known  antiquity 
and  authorship,  to  determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  classify 
the  new-comer  with  any  degree  of  confidence.  Or  a  manu¬ 
script  is  found,  which  in  the  light  of  what  is  already  known 
in  this  field,  and  not  by  the  mere  subjective  mental  state  of 
the  inquirer,  is  located  with  great  confidence,  or  on  the  other 
hand  with  many  improbabilities  about  it.  If  the  testimony 
in  its  behalf  is  not  historical,  aj  well  as  critical,  it  can  never 
come  to  be  in  itself  a  direct  historical  authority. 

This  great  activity  in  seeking  to  determine  by  criticism 
what  is  genuine,  and  what  is  not  genuine,  has  been  extended 
more  directly  into  the  realm  of  religion.  But  here  there  is 
also  a  biblical  and  religious  criticism,  seeks,  largely  by 

methods  of  its  own,  to  determine  the  authorship  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  our  religious  bocks  and  the  character  of  their  teach¬ 
ings.  It  is  important  to  know  how  to  estimate  the  real  sci¬ 
entific  value  of  this  branch  of  investigation.  It  is  understood 
at  the  outset,  and  from  its  very  nature,  that  it  is  critical,  and 
therefore  not  historical.  It  appeals  not  to  well-authenticated 
testimony,  but  to  a  priori  reasons,  and  to  appearances. 
Standing  alone,  it  can  therefore  ne^eer  be  authoritative.  'I'hese 
critical  judgments  furnish  presumptions,  as  working  hypoth¬ 
eses;  and  standing  alone  they  can  never  be  anything  else  in 
the  courts  of  evidence  but  presumptions.^  Literary  critical 
argument  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historical 
method.  The  two  do  not  conflict  wiih  each  other  necessarily 
or  primarily.  They  may  indeed  work  together  as  well  as 
otherwise.  But  they  generally  work  apart.  In  other  words, 
where  the  historical  argument  is  strongest  and  most  com¬ 
plete,  the  literary  critical  is  least  workable.  The  literary 
critical  has  the  best  field  where  there  is  a  marked  lack  of  his- 

^  German  historians  have  in  frequent  use  the  word  Foraussetzuui^en , 
which  is  generally  translated  “presuppositions.” 
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torical  evidence.  The  less  that  is  known,  the  more  attractive 
is  tlie  field.  For  that  which  is  historically  established  can¬ 
not  be  overthrown  by  the  disagreement  with  it  of  the  literary: 
and  when  it  simply  reaffirms  what  is  already  proved  to  be 
true  this  new  aid  is  practically  superfluous.  It  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  true  that  the  critical  method  has  added  to,  and  taken 
from,  that  which  has  been  accepted  as  quasi  history,  but  only 
because  these  controverted  points  were  recognized  as  lacking 
in  evidence.  But  it  must  be  kept  just  as  clearly  in  mind, 
that,  while  criticism  may  lead  us  to  reject  quasi  history,  it 
can  never  take  the  place  of  real  history.  It  can  create  dis¬ 
trust;  with  much  greater  difficulty  can  it  build  up  faith.  A 
work  whose  genuineness  is  assumed  on  reasonable  literary 
evidence  is  not  historically  established.  It  rests  not  on  rea¬ 
sonable  historical  proof,  but  on  reasonable  literary  conjecture. 
Its  truth  is  a  presumption,  but  the  best  presumption  in  the 
world  can  be  completely  dissipated  by  the  discovery  of  one 
genuine  historical  fact. 

As  literary  criticism  is  primarily  only  the  application  of 
the  judgment  to  appearances,  it  cannot  alone  detect  a  per¬ 
fect  forgery;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appearances  of  for¬ 
gery,  or  of  artificial  compilation,  may  be  equally  misleading. 
A  man  will  often  not  be  able  to  identify  some  of  his  own  pro¬ 
ductions  without  the  aid  of  the  chirography.  He  does  not 
remember  them.  They  do  not  “  sound  like  him.”  But  there 
they  are,  in  his  own  handwriting  and  stored  away  among  his 
treasures.  If  a  hundred  of  an  ordinary  man’s  sermons  should 
be  disguised  by  a  typewriter,  and  then  subjected  to  the  usual 
critical  methods,  not  a  few  of  them  would  very  likely  be  de¬ 
clared  to  be  weak  imitations,  if  not  positive  forgeries!  If  a 
style  of  argument  be  applied  to  the  Pentateuch  which,  when 
applied  in  the  same  manner,  e.  g.,  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,^  would  demonstrate  several  original  writers  besides 

^  .See  Romans  Dissected.  By  E.  D.  McRealsham  {Prof.  Charles 
Marsh  Mead).  Edinburgh:  T.  T.  Clark.  i8gi. 
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Paul,  then  the  presumptive  value  of  such  a  Pentateuchal  ar¬ 
gument  is  shown  to  be  inconclusive,  and  a  too  literal  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  might  even  come  to  appear  ridiculous.  P'or  what 
shall  we  say  of  that  criticism  which,  in  the  name  of  science, 
proposes  to  itself,  without  the  aid  of  any  outside  facts  what¬ 
ever,  to  take  up  some  of  the  oldest  records  of  the  race  and 
not  only  point  out  for  us  the  original  elements  out  of  which 
the  book  in  question  is  supposed  to  have  been  blunderingly 
constructed,  but  even  to  readjust  those  elements  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  used!^  Hiblical  criticism  employs  the 
historical  method  when  it  searches  out  the  facts  in  the  use 
of  Jehov^ah  and  of  Klohim,  or  the  references  to  angels  in  the 
book  of  Daniel,  etc.  It  abandons  the  solid  foundations  un¬ 
derneath  it  and  steps  off  into  speculations,  when  it  goes  be¬ 
yond  the  facts  of  the  Bible  ivithont  placing  its  feet  upon  other 
facts  outside  the  Bible.  That  there  were  other  documents 
than  those  preserved  in  the  Old  Testament  is  affirmed  in  the 
Bible  itself.  For  “is  it  not  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher.^”^ 
But  what  we  do  not  know  about  these  other  documents  would 
fill  several  volumes;  while  what  we  do  know  about  them,  if 
the  truth  must  be  told,  is  absolutely  nothing!  Speculation 
is  free  here,  and  it  will  be  usually  ingenious  and  usually  con¬ 
fusing.  If  light  is  ever  to  break  in  with  direct  rays  it  will 
probably  have  to  come  from  discoveries,  which  yet  may  be 
made,  when  the  world  gets  hold  of  that  which  is  now  lying 
buried  out  of  sight. 

The  so-called  “inductive  method”  of  Bible  study  has 
set  before  itself  the  commendable  aim  of  seeking  to  bring 
forth  results  new  and  old  out  of  Scripture.  But  it  may  be 
affirmed,  without  casting  any  reproach  upon  this  valuable 
method  of  study,  that  some  of  the  greatest  questions  cannot 

1  Rev.  li.  W.  Bacon  in  his  Genesis  of  Genesis  very  concisely  shows 
how  radical  some  of  the  work  has  been  in  this  direction.  See  also  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howard  Osgood’s  article  in  Bib.  Sac.,  Oct.,  1894,  pp.  684-694. 

*  Josh.  X.  13;  2  Sam.  i.  18.  Compare  also  Ex.  xvii.  14;  Num.  xxi.  14; 

I  Sam.  X.  25;  I  Kings  xi.  41. 
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be  settled  by  inductive  reasoning.  The  inductive  method 
used  in  Scripture  interpretation  cannot  determine  whether 
Scripture  itself  is  genuine  or  not.  It  cannot  make  a  legend 
into  history,  or  turn  a  history  into  legend;  nor  can  it  get  out 
of  Scripture  what  is  not  in  it.  Of  all  methods  of  reasoning, 
it  furnishes  the  least  room  for  magic  or  mysticism.  Now  the 
facts  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  method,  and  which 
must  be  found  outside  the  Scripture  record,  are  largely  want¬ 
ing;  while  the  events  recorded  in  Scripture  itself  are  in  many 
cases  the  very  ones  which  the  so-called  induction  is  being 
used  to  discuss.  But  the  propositions  upon  which  all  per¬ 
fect  induction  must  ever  depend,  if  it  can  draw  any  valid  con¬ 
clusions  whatever,  cannot  themselves  be  decided  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  I  venture  upon  a  practical  illustration: — 

One  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  this  department 
of  instruction,^  after  applying  his  inductive  method  to  the 
“  fall  of  man  as  recorded  in  Genesis,”  concludes  without  qual¬ 
ification  or  limitation,  that  the  writer  “has  no  thought  of  geog¬ 
raphy  or  history.  He  asks  simply.  How  can  I  best  impress 
these  truths  upon  the  minds  of  men.?  He  does  what  the 
prophet  always  does,  he  idealizes.  There  is  here  no  history, 
no  geography.”  This  conclusion,  which  is  the  very  kernel  of 
one  of  the  great  subjects  now  under  discussion,  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  at  immediately  without  awaiting  for  the  introduction  of 
any  newly  discovered  fact.  For,  What  is  known,  one  is 
moved  to  ask  in  astonishment,  that  can  bring  us  so  absolutely 
and  easily  to  that  which  a  moment  before  was  either  accepted 
as  containing  the  truth  as  it  stands;  or  if  it  is  not  true,  then  un¬ 
known,  and  to  be  fouml^ out  f  At  the  very  outset  he  assumed 
in  his  fifth  principle  laid  down  for  testing  the  biblical  stories 
of  creation  that  which  is  itself  under  discussion,  viz: — that 
the  writer  of  Genesis  compiled  his  accounts  from  “four  dis¬ 
tinct  elements,  no  one  of  which  goes  further  back  than  950 
^  President  Harper  in  a  masterly  article  in  Biblical  World,  March, 
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K.  c.”  In  tliat  case  Genesis  itself  (which  is  all  we  have  in 
historical  existence(?)  )  must  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  liv^ed  much  later  than  950  A.  l).  (i.  e.,  662  B.  C.  (?)  )  and 
therefore  the  probability  against  his  being  able  to  giv'^e  any¬ 
thing  of  original  historical  v'alue  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it 
practically  impossible. 

The  inductiv’^e  method  working  alone  would  hardly  be 
able  to  establish  this  “improbability”  from  Genesis  itself, 
Genesis  reads  exactly  like  an  attempt  to  give  history  and  ge¬ 
ography : — 

Gen.  \\\i\  the  Lord  God  planted  a  ganlen  eastward  in 

Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  formed.  .  .  .  And  a  river 
went  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden;  and  from  thence  it  was  parted, 
and  became  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison:  that  is  it 
which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold;  and 
the  gohl  of  that  land  is  good:  there  is  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone,”  etc. 

Couldan  “  ideali/er”  be  excused  on  any  scientifiegrounds, 
for  going  so  far  out  of  his  way  as  to  employ  six  of  the  ten 
verses  in  this  paragraph  to  describe  a  purely  fictitious  geog¬ 
raphy?  Not  when  he  wrote  his  fiction  so  much  like  history 
that  it  took  over  two  thousand  years  to  discov'^er  its  true  char¬ 
acter.  Our  inductive  leader  has  been  using  several  methods 
here.  So  that,  instead  of  getting  out  of  Genesis  what  is  in 
Genesis,  he  has  given  us  just  what  is  in  his  “fifth  principle” 
for  the  interpretation  of  Genesis!  It  has  certainly  not  been 
demonstrated  by  the  introduction  of  any  new  evidence  that 
the  account  in  Genesis  may  not  hav'e  been  an  honest  and 
straightforward  attempt  to  describe  events  as  the  writer  be¬ 
lieved  them  to  have  occurred.  Or,  if  the  poetical  and  dramat¬ 
ical  element  has  entered  with  the  narrative,  nothing  is  brought 
forward  to  prove  the  impossibility  of  believing  that  it  is  a 
poetical  statement  of  an  actual  fall  in  the  historical  location 
mentioned,  whether  we  to-day  can  identify  the  location  or 
not.  It  is  not  logic,  and  it  is  not  science  which  affirms  an 
interpretation  to  be  the  only  one  when  the  same  method  will 
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establish  several  other  interpretations  with  no  less  a  degree 
of  certainty. 

4.  Religious  Philosophy  is  assuming,  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters,  a  positiveness  and  an  independence  in  teaching  that 
reminds  one  strongly  of  the  palmiest  day  of  rationalism.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pfleiderer,  of  Berlin,  is  one  of  the  noblest  representa¬ 
tives  of  this  type  of  mind.  It  is  dogmatically  affirmed  by 
various  members  of  this  class,  as  if  it  were  intuitive  truth, 
that  ‘the  supernatural  and  the  miraculous  do  not  happen. 
Jesus  moved  in  the  sphere  of  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  his 
own  time: — a  kingdom  of  God  and  a  judgment  to  come, 
angels  and  devils,  heaven  and  hell.  These  Jewish  ideas  formed 
the  narrow  horizon  which  shut  him  in,  and  out  of  which  we 
are  to  break  into  the  larger  liberty  of  dogmatic  subjectivism! 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  only  spiritual  and  not 
physical.  The  story  of  the  evangelists  is  evidently  the  result 
of  spiritual  enthusiasm.  If  we  knew  more,  we  could  point  out 
the  original  germs  of  truth  in  that  which  we  have  to  admit 
reads  like  a  simple  narrative  of  history,  but  which  we  know  a 
priori  never  took  place  I  Possibly  there  was  some  sort  of  an 
original  Moses.  There  might  have  been  an  historical  Solo¬ 
mon,  but  he  never  compiled  the  Proverbs:  and  a  David  who 
may  possibly  have  written  one  or  two  psalms.  The  prophe¬ 
cies  must  have  been  written  after  the  events;  or  they  did  not 
refer  to  the  future  as  it  happened  except  by  an  unallowable 
post-adaptation.’ 

The  ipse  dixit  declarations  of  this  subjective  method  of 
teaching  do  not  generally  aim  to  leav'^e  more  things  estab¬ 
lished  but  less.  They  are  more  successful  in  denying  than 
affirming;  in  destroying  faith  than  in  building  it  up.  But  with 
a  man  who  has  the  historical  sense  developed  in  his  soul  they 
are  less  calculated  to  disturb  faith  than  to  awaken  repugnance,' 
The  dogmatizings  of  rationalism,  like  the  vagaries  of  specu¬ 
lation,  are  mental  activities  in  which  every  man  is  at  liberty 
to  indulge  if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  But  he  need  not  seriously 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  205.  5 
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trouble  the  world  with  the  product.  Such  work  is  not  sci¬ 
ence,  nor  is  it  scientific.  It  is  not  even  rational  when  it  makes 
the  fallible  dictates  of  one’s  own  mind  the  authoritative  cen¬ 
tre,  in  place  of  the  testimony  of  history^  and  in  the  very  face 
of  it. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  so  far  as  it  has  any  practical 
reference  to  the  religious  and  scientific  discussions  of  the 
present  day,  has  been  to  emphasize  liberty,  which  has  too 
often  been  denied  by  party  conservatism;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  having  a  wholesome  re¬ 
straint  placed  upon  that  dogmatism  which  is  too  common  in 
the  advanced  schools  of  thought.  In  holding  to  the  simplest 
illustration  of  the  theme  there  has  yet  been  the  constant  aim 
to  show  that  the  historical  method  does  not  belong  to  his¬ 
tory  alone,  but  to  every  department  of  human  thought  and 
knowledge.  The  growing  scrutiny  into  the  so-called  “  his¬ 
torical”  in  every  field  of  thought,  may  crowd  it  into  still 
narrower  limits,  and  no  harm  will  come,  if  the  situation  be 
understood.  It  will  only  be  to  magnify  the  strength  and  legiti¬ 
macy  of  its  authority.  There  is  much  that  needs  to  be  re¬ 
stated  and  reinforced  in  science  and  philosophy,  in  New 
Testament  views  and  Old  Testament  views,  and  there  should 
be  absolute  freedom  for  the  honest  and  legitimate  doing  of 
the  work.  We  owe  it  in  these  difficult  fields  to  recognize 
the  careful  scholar  and  to  -encourage  him  in  his  work.  Un¬ 
der  his  leadership  we  shall  certainly  be  taught  to  distinguish 
conclusions  proved,  from  conclusions  which  are  more  or  less 
fanciful,  and  do  not  conclude  at  all.  Truth  needs  truth  to 
enlarge  its  liberty  and  give  it  dominion,  and  the  man  who  is 
afraid  of  new  truth  does  not  know  anything  about  truth  at  all, 
for  truth  is  really  all  of  the  same  age. 

But  the  work  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to 
inspire  confidence  and  not  distrust.  We  shall  not  help  either 
the  old  or  the  new,  by  running  off  into  vagaries.  The 
alarming  amount  of  unscientific  work  put  forth  rapidly  and 
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easily  in  these  fields,  with  all  the  positiveness  of  new  truth; 
the  clothing  of  the  merest  assumptions  and  fancies  in  the 
garb  of  reality,  and  putting  them  forth  with  all  the  soberness 
of  historical  verities,  is  not  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  or 
for  the  future.  In  our  desire  to  satisfy  the  mind’s  inborn 
craving  for  knowledge,  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  allow 
our  sober  judgment  to  be  defrauded  with  what  is  not  knowl¬ 
edge, — with  what  in  the  business  world  is  called  “  watered 
stock.”  Every  “  promise  to  pay  ”  must  have  the  gold  or  the 
earth  back  of  it.  The  man  who  is  so  hungry  for  something 
new  that  he  is  not  willing  to  wait  to  test  it,  is  in  danger  of 
losing  his  appetite  for  what  he  has  already  in  his  possession; 
of  disbelieving  the  old  while  becoming  a  credulous  enthusi¬ 
ast  in  respect  to  the  new.  He  will  find  himself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  English  separatists  who  went  on  progress¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  that  he  felt  constrained  to  put  into  one  of  his 
books  the  caution  to  his  readers,  that  it  was  always  his  last 
opinion  which  he  wished  to  be  taken  as  "‘containing  the 
truth  ”  ! 

Theories,  and  working  hypotheses,  are  necessary  and 
helpful  up  to  a  certain  point  in  the  investigation,  and  hav'e 
done  their  part  in  advancing  knowledge.  But  when  held  too 
closely  they  more  often  mislead  than  lead  aright.  VVe  have 
passed  the  point  of  safety  in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is 
time  to  come  back  and  be  content  with  the  slower  but  surer 
method  of  discovery,  and  of  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the 
unknown  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  known.  That  is  true 
science  and  that  is  genuine  scholarship.  President  Bascom 
well  stated  the  case  in  one  of  his  books,^  and  the  quotation 
may  fittingly  be  given  here  in  conclusion:  “The  skill  of  an 
intellectual  life  is  found  in  getting  from  the  old  to  the  new 
without  the  loss  of  either;  from  the  old  to  the  new  in  govern¬ 
ment  without  the  waste  and  overthrow  of  revolution;  from 
the  old  to  the  new  in  social  customs  and  order,  without  the 
^  Science,  Philosophy,  and  Religion,  p.  26. 
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shock  of  aroused  prejudices,  the  bitterness  of  sarcasm,  the  ir¬ 
ritation  of  unwelcome  truth;  from  the  old  to  the  new  in  faith, 
without  schism,  the  falling  of  this  branch  into  rapid  decay, 
the  putting  forward  of  that  into  precipitate  progress;  from 
the  old  to  the  new  in  philosophy  without  the  irreparable  loss 
of  complete  rejection,  or  the  irreparable  loss  of  unlimited  ac¬ 
ceptance,  without  leaping  wholly  off  from  the  sure  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  past  on  to  other  foundations  of  merely  fanciful 
strength,  that  have  not  been  tested  by  the  storms  of  many 
centuries.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  AUTHORITY  AND  INSPIRATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  D.  D. 

The  problem  of  Systematic  Theology  is  always  the  same. 
In  the  various  ages  of  the  church,  as  the  introduction  of  new 
information  or  general  acceptance  of  new  conclusions,  whether 
from  the  study  of  nature  or  of  man,  presents  it  with  new  ma¬ 
terial,  it  has  the  task  of  reducing  this  material  to  order  and 
setting  forth  in  a  systematic  manner  the  sum  total  of  pres¬ 
ent  knowledge  upon  the  themes  which  it  treats.  It  is  always 
constructive,  never  destructive.  It  is  not  the  science  of  ex¬ 
ploration  and  discovery.  It  has  to  wait  for  the  performance 
of  these  labors  by  other  departments  of  theological  thought. 
It  may  therefore  often  lag  behind  the  front  ranks  of  progress. 
Hut  as  soon  as  it  can  say  anything  which  seems  worthy  of 
its  special  office  in  the  church,  whenever  it  can  do  anything 
to  calm  the  turbulent  seas  of  controversy,  to  relieve  anxiety, 
to  give  new  points  of  view,  or  to  furnish  the  doctrinal  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  new  advance  in  the  practical  work  of  the  church, 
it  is  responsible  for  the  faithful  performance  of  these  services. 
P'or  them  it  exists. 

Systematic  Theology  is,  thus,  not  a  stationary  science, 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  conceived  as  such  by  both 
friend  and  foe.  It  is  not  like  a  lawyer  who  has  taken  a  brief 
to  support  a  certain  series  of  opinions,  which  are  themselves 
never  to  be  questioned  or  subjected  to  revision.  The  church 
is  actually  learning  from  age  to  age.  New  truth  does  ap¬ 
pear.  It  may  not  be  new  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  con- 
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tained  in  the  Scriptures,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  or  because 
it  supersedes  the  doctrines  of  revelation;  but  it  is  new  to  the 
apprehension  of  the  age  which  receives  it.  The  true  attitude 
of  Systematic  Theology  is  that  of  hospitality  to  it,  of  criti¬ 
cal  inv'estigation  of  its  claims,  of  ready  acknowledgment  of 
its  reality.  Not  everything  which  professes  to  be  true  is  true. 
Not  every  supposed  improvement  is  real  improvement.  But 
by  receiving  increments  of  new  truth  theology  is  still  to 
grow  as  it  has  grown  during  the  Christian  centuries,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  the  false  and  the  true  in  that  which  it 
has  received  by  tradition,  separating  the  helpful  from  the 
liarmful  in  what  is  offered  it  in  the  present,  purifying,  deep¬ 
ening,  and  broadening  the  stream  of  apprehended  reality. 

There  seems  to  be  special  occasion  at  the  present  time 
for  the  exercise  of  these  functions  of  Systematic  Theology. 
The  past  thirty  years  have  seen  a  great  change  wrought  in 
the  theological  thinking  of  America.  Up  to  that  time,  what 
growth  there  had  been  had  been  homogeneous  and  produced 
under  influences  native,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  soil.  Since 
then,  the  influence  of  the  critical  methods  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  revolution  in  the  natural  sciences  produced  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  has  been  increasing 
year  by  year,  till  we  have  been  involved  in  a  most  momen¬ 
tous  contiwersy  upon  the  fundamental  positions  of  Christian 
Theology,  and  particularly  upon  the  Scriptures.  At  first  the 
issues  were  far  from  clear.  Time  enough  has  now  elapsed, 
possibly,  to  enable  the  Christian  thinker  to  see  where  he  is 
and  whither  he  is  tending.  Systematic  discussion  has  already 
begun,  and  been  vigorously  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
period.  Two  extreme  tendencies  have  already  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  marked:  the  conservative,  which  has  nothing  to  learn, 
has  always  been  in  possession  of  the  complete  truth,  and  con¬ 
ceives  its  problem  to  be  simply  to  stand  by  its  guns;  and  the 
rationalistic,  which  adopts  the  evolutionary  theory  of  the 
origin  of  our  religion,  and  turns  to  comparative  studies  in  Bud- 
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dism  and  what  not  for  light  upon  Christian  doctrine.  Both 
tendencies  are  utterly  without  promise  of  help, — the  one, 
odious  because  of  a  subtile  claim  of  infallibility  permeating 
all  its  reasonings,  and  corrupting  all  its  scholarship;  the  other, 
pitiable  because  of  its  ignorance  of  the  vital  and  imperisha¬ 
ble  elements  of  Christian  truth.  The  call  of  the  day  is  for 
something  which  shall  pursue  the  middle  path,  and  shall  per¬ 
form  the  true  work  of  the  systematic  theologian,  who  is  ever 
receptive,  critical,  comprehensive,  and  constructive,  who  can 
discriminate  and  hold  the  essential  elements  of  truth  as  it 
has  proved  itself  such  in  the  past,  and  acknowledge  and  in¬ 
corporate  into  his  thinking  the  new  elements  of  truth  which 
commend  themselves  at  present. 

With  this  problem  the  writer  has  been  compelled  by  his 
official  duty  to  wrestle  and  to  arrive  at  some  sort  of  a  con¬ 
clusion.  The  private  scholar  may  defer  judgment,  and  may 
continue  indefinitely  to  ponder  upon  his  themes,  and  to  test 
his  conclusions.  The  public  teacher  must,  however,  have  an 
answer  to  give  to  those  who  entrust  themselves  to  him  for 
guidance.  This  necessity  of  his  situation  has  both  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages.  It  certainly  should  make  him  mod¬ 
est  in  his  claims  for  his  work,  and  should  render  him  peculiarly 
desirous  of  that  correction  which  the  comparison  of  his  re¬ 
sults  with  those  of  other  thinkers  is  calculated  to  afford  him. 

The  following  pages  will  present  the  argument  for  the 
authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  has  finally 
shaped  itself  in  the  thinking  and  teaching  of  the  writer.  It 
is,  possibly,  in  some  respects  new.  It  might  never  have  been 
wrought  out  except  that  official  duty  has  demanded  it.  If  it 
shall  seem  to  any  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  day,  and  to 
perform  in  any  sense  those  services  which  have  just  been  set 
forth  as  the  peculiar  duty  of  this  branch  of  theology,  it  will 
have  answered  its  purpose. 
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I. 

Fundamental  Proof. 

The  Christian,  in  consequence  of  the  experience  of  the 
new  birth,  comes  to  have  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge 
springing  directly  out  of  that  event.  Not  all  parts  of  this  are 
obtained  in  the  same  way.*  Some  are  matters  of  immediate 
consciousness;  others  are  the  result  of  inferences  by  longer  or 
shorter  trains  of  reasoning;  and,  while  some  possess  all  the 
certainty  of  which  human  knowledge  is  capable,  others  have 
a  less  degree  of  certainty,  though  they  all  possess  enough  to 
entitle  them  to  the  highest  value  as  elements  of  original  and 
fundamental  Christian  knowledge.  The  most  important  of 
such  doctrines  are,  that  man  is  a  sinner,  that  there  is  a  holy 
and  personal  God,  that  under  divine  influence  a  man  may 
turn  from  sin  and  put  forth  a  fundamental  choice  of  the  right 
as  such,  that  thereupon  he  experiences  peace  in  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  his  sins,  and  that  he  thus  begins  a  new  life,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  new  principle  and  with  the  exercise  of  new 
powers.  All  these  truths  possess  to  him  the  character  of 
knowledge,  and  that,  independent,  experiential,  knowledge. 
They  do  not  depend  to  him  upon  the  authority  of  other  men, 
nor  upon  the  authority  of  any  book.  If  there  are  men  who 
have  helped  him  see  them,  or  if  he  has  derived  any  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts  or  any  light  upon  their  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  from  any  book,  they  lie  now  before  him,  when  his 
experience  has  become  settled  and  clear,  as  matters  which  he 
surveys  in  all  their  amplitude  and  in  all  their  significance,  and 
which  he  thus  knows  permanently  and  for  himself. 

When,  now,  such  a  man  comes  to  the  Bible,  whether  it 
be  for  the  first  or  for  the  hundredth  time,  with  the  definite 
question  now  first  definitely  asked.  What  is  the  source  and 
what  the  character  of  this  book.^  he  finds  that  it  contains,  as 
its  central  and  dominating  portion,  the  same  truths  as  to  sin, 
God,  repentance,  forgiveness,  and  salvation  which  have  al- 
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ready  become  a  constituent  part  of  his  religious  knowledge. 
He  reasons  thus:  My  knowledge  of  these  transcendent  truths 
was  wrought  within  my  soul  by  the  operation  of  God  upon 
it.  No  other  agency  adequately  accounts  for  them.  They 
are  to  me  the  utterance  of  God.  They  must  have  been 
wrought  in  the  men  who  wrote  this  book  in  the  same  way. 
Therefore  this  book  is  the  utterance,  the  Word,  of  God.^ 

An  analogy  may  make  this  argument  clearer.  A  student 
in  the  University  learns  geology.  He  has  presented  to  him 
the  fundamental  facts  of  the  science  by  his  teacher.  He  also 
goes  out  into  the  fields  and  over  the  mountains  and  examines 
for  himself  the  facts,  and  under  the  guidance  of  those  more 
advanced  in  the  science  comes  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers  of  observation  and  reasoning  to  an  independent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  great  formations,  their  characteristic  fossils,  their 
transformations,  and  the  forces  of  water,  ice,  fire,  etc.,  which 
have  operated  upon  them.  He  becomes  a  geologist.  He 
knows  for  himself.  Now  there  is  an  unknown  (or  a  known, 
it  is  a  matter  of  indifference)  book  presented  to  him,  and  he 
is  asked  what,  and  how  valuable,  it  is.  He  opens  it;  and  he 
finds  that  it  de.scribes,  just  as  he  has  himself  seen  them  in 
nature,  the  formations,  fossils,  ice-marks,  volcanic  forces,  etc., 
of  the  earth.  His  reply  is.  This  is  a  Geology,  and  it  proceeded 
from  a  competent  geologist.  He  argues  from  his  original 
and  independent  knowledge  of  the  theme  to  the  character  of 
the  book  which  treats  the  same  theme.  So  the  Christian  ar¬ 
gues  from  his  knowledge  about  God  to  the  character  of  this 
book  which  contains  the  same  knowledge. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  argument  is  not  that  which  is 
sometimes  summarized  under  the  form,  The  Bible  finds  me, 
or.  The  Bible  is  inspired  because  it  is  inspiring.  That  is  an 

*  This  argument,  though  coiulensed,  is,  it  is  hoped,  clear.  If  not,  it 
may  be  found  drawn  out  at  greater  length  in  previous  papers  of  the  au¬ 
thor  in  this  Quarterly,  viz.,  1883,  p.  97!?.,  1891,  p.  96fif.,  particularly  1893, 

p.  344  ff. 
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argument  from  effect  to  cause.  I  employ  the  Bible,  yield  my¬ 
self  to  its  teachings,  and  I  find  that  it  works  a  good  work  in 
my  soul.  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  is  divine.  But  this 
argument  is  a  case  of  identification,  or  of  the  deductive  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  principle  previously  gained  by  induction  to  aa 
observed  case.  It  may  be  logically  put  thus:  A  certain 
group  of  truths  is  God-wrought.  The  Bible  is  such  a  group. 
Therefore,  it  is  God  wrought.  It  rests  for  its  conclusiveness 
upon  the  truth  of  the  major  premise,  and  upon  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  observation  which  is  summarized  in  the  minor 
premise.  These  two  things  being  ascertained  to  be  correct, 
it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  elucidation  of  the  argument  may  be  promoted  by 
the  consideration  of  an  objection  which  will  ordinarily  be 
raised  at  this  point.  The  Christian  gets  his  knowledge  from 
the  Bible:  and  when  he  comes  to  the  Bible,  and  finds  the 
same  things  which  he  believes  there,  this  fact,  it  is  objected, 
can  give  no  evidence  to  the  Bible.  His  ideas  rest  upon  the 
Bible;  but  what  does  the  Bible  rest  upon  That  question 
remains  still  unanswered.  It  does  not  prove  some  new  rep¬ 
resentation  of  Palmer  Cox’s  brownies  to  be  true  to  fact  be¬ 
cause  my  little  boy  finds  them  true  to  his  ideas  of  brownies, 
themselv'es  created  and  nourished  by  other  productions  of  Mr. 
Cox. 

The  objection  is  invalid  because  it  overlooks  a  certain  fact, 
which  has  already  been  stated,  though  not  fully  expanded. 
The  knowledge  with  which  the  common  Christian  comes  to 
the  Bible  is  not  derived  from  the  Bible  in  the  sense  meant. 
It  may  be  historically  derived  from  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  first 
knowledge  of  truth  which  the  man  had  may  have  been  com¬ 
municated  by  the  Bible,  but  after  the  experience  of  the  new 
birth  it  is  logically  independent  of  the  Bible.  The  man  now 
knows  it  in  a  new  way.  In  fact,  he  can  be  said  truly  to  know 
it  only  after  he  has  gained  this  new  and  independent  knowl¬ 
edge.  Is  the  student  forever  dependent  logically  upon  his 
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teacher  for  his  knowledge  of  geology,  though  he  did  get  all 
his  initial  ideas  from  him?  Can  he  not  rise  to  a  point  where 
he  knows  more  than  his  teacher?  possibly,  w’here  he  can  cor¬ 
rect  errors  into  which  that  teacher  has  fallen,  if  there  are  any 
such  ?  So,  if  there  were  errors  in  the  Bible,  the  Christian  might 
come  to  where  he  could  correct  it,  for  he  does  gain — and  this 
is  the  crucial  point — he  does  gain  a  knowledge  for  which  he 
is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  book  from  ivhich  he  at  first 
derived  it. 

It  might  be  said  in  further  rebuttal  of  this  objection,  that 
the  Christian  is  sometimes  converted  without  any  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Bible.  Martin  Luther  was  brought  to  peace 
by  the  old  monk  who  pointed  him  to  the  creed,  not  the  Bible, 
which  said:  I  believe  in  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  Still,  of  course, 
this  creed,  and  other  ordinary  methods  of  presenting  Christian 
truth  are  ultimately  derived  from  the  Bible.  But  this  answer 
to  the  objection  need  not  be  insisted  on,  for  the  answer  is 
complete,  when  it  is  presented  as  above,  and  also  best,  since 
it  deals  with  the  objection  in  its  fundamental  and  strongest 
form. 

The  answer  of  another  objection  is  still  requisite.  This 
argument  does  not  prove  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible,  it  will 
be  said,  for  it  would  also  prove  the  same  of  many  another 
book  which  is  quite  human,  as  for  example,  Luther  on  the 
Galatians.  I  come  to  this  book,  and  many  others,  and  I  find 
the  same  great  truths  taught  which  I  have  already  come  to 
accept,  and  I  might  say  also.  This  book  is  wrought  of  God; 
but  1  should  err.  The  argument,  because  it  proves  too  much, 
docs  not  prove  anything. 

The  objection  reveals  an  important  fact,  that  such  a  book 
as  Luther  on  the  Galatians  is,  in  a  sense,  wrought  of  God. 
Luther  could  only  know  these  truths,  of  which  the  Christian 
has  gained  independent  knowledge  by  experience,  as  he  was 
in  one  way  or  another  taught  of  God.  Such  knowledge  can 
only  come  from  God  into  the  sinful  world.  But  the  slight- 
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est  examination  of  Luther  shows  that  his  work  is  a  commen¬ 
tary,  and  that  it  only  professes  to  set  forth  in  more  detailed 
form  the  truths  contained  in  a  portion  of  the  Bible.  That  is 
the  original,  the  commentary  a  derived  book.  And  so,  in 
actual  fact  will  it  be  found  in  the  case  of  every  book  contain¬ 
ing  the  peculiar  truths  which  have  gained  perfect  evidence  in 
the  mind  of  the  converted  Christian.  There  is  but  one  orig¬ 
inal,  one  unique  book  in  this  galaxy  of  truthful  books,  and 
that  is  the  Bible.  Its  truth  is  God  given;  and  as  unique,  it 
is  in  the  full  sense,  to  which  no  other  book  can  lay  justifia¬ 
ble  claim,  the  Word  of  God. 

So  far  the  Christian  man  comes  simply  as  a  converted 
man,  simply  as  knowing  tho.se  elementary  truths  which  are 
involved  in  the  first  great  experience  of  his  soul.  But  he 
does  not  pause  here  in  his  Christian  life.  Upon  conversion 
follows  sanctification,  which  may  be  defined,  for  the  present 
purpo.se,  as  increasing  stability  and  prevalence  of  holy  choices. 
Choices  depend  upon  emotional  and  intellectual  states,  and 
therefore  imply  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Thus  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  advances  he  is  constantly  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth  of  God  through  the  operations  of  his  own  soul.  Mis 
mind  is  also  illuminated  by  God.  Every  holy  act,  freeing 
the  mind  in  some  respect  from  the  control  of  sin,  tends  to 
cause  it  to  operate  normally,  or  to  weigh  premises  correctly', 
and  hence  to  discover  truth  not  before  known.  Hence  the 
circle  of  independent  knowledge  is  always  enlarging.  His 
first  knowledge,  arising  from  the  e.xperience  of  the  new  birth, 
was  limited,  though  exceedingly  comprehensive.  Upon  the 
basis  of  this  he  ascribed  divinity'  to  the  Bible.  When  he  has 
gained  this  increased  knowledge,  the  argument,  though  the 
same  in  nature,  becomes  more  detailed,  and  hence  more  strin¬ 
gent.  The  Bible  is  now  seen  to  be  the  Word  of  God  not 
merely  in  its  central  message,  but  in  many  auxiliary’  utter¬ 
ances.  Its  possible  similarity  to  any  human  book,  like  Luther 
on  the  Galatians,  which  may  contain,  but  is  not  wholly'. 
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the  Word  of  God,  begins  to  become  entirely  impossible. 

But  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  constant  growth,  if  it  is 
normal,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  It  is  nourished  by  the 
Bible,  and  produces  an  ever  greater  familiarity  with  its  teach¬ 
ings.  Now,  the  more  the  Christian  reads  the  Bible,  the  more 
evidently  do  its  new  truths  fit  in  perfectly  into  the  complex 
of  former  known  truths  and  become  inseparably  associated 
with  them.  The  divinity  of  Christ  is  such  a  truth.  It  could 
never  be  known  apart  from  the  revelation  given  in  the  Bible, 
but  when  it  is  once  known,  and  when  the  believing  soul  re¬ 
ceives  Christ  as  divine  Lord,  the  consistency  of  this  view  of 
his  nature  with  the  experiences  of  the  soul  in  reference  to  the 
difficulties  and  nature  of  forgiv'eness  lends  it  such  a  confirma¬ 
tion  that,  once  adopted,  it  cannot  be  relinquished.  The 
atonement  is  another  such  truth.  When  thus  known,  these 
truths  are  known,  to  be  sure,  not  with  the  same  independent 
certainty  with  which  the  elementary  truths  given  in  the  new 
birth  are  known,  but  still  they  are  known  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  certainty,  and  upon  the  basis  of  sufficient  experi¬ 
mental  verification,  to  give  them  a  character  of  true  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  make  them  additional  evidence,  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  same  argument  as  before,  that  the  Bible  is 
the  Word  of  God.  Thus  increased  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
enlarges  the  circle  of  truths  conveyed  by  it  which  are  known 
with  greater  or  less  certainty  by  the  Christian  to  be  the  truth 
of  God,  and  thus  the  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  Bible  from 
experience  constantly  increases. 

Now,  the  Bible  possesses  one  remarkable  peculiarity. 
There  are  other  sources  of  religious  knowledge  besides  the 
Bible.  The  human  reason  acting  upon  the  facts  of  the  world, 
discovers  truth  respecting  the  ways  of  God  in  creation  and 
providence  which  give  increased  knowledge  of  his  greatness 
and  sense  of  his  wisdom.  But  the  reason  is  weak,  and  when 
men  follow  it  too  confidently,  they  find  themselves  often 
astray.  The  whole  body  of  Christian  believers,  who  have  re- 
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fleeted  upon  the  truths  of  religion,  and  have  sought  to  put 
them  into  permanent  and  systematic  form  through  a  long 
series  of  ages,  have  much  to  teach  the  student  of  Christian 
truth.  But  they  have  often  erred,  and  doubtless  still  often 
err.  Neither  of  these  sources  is  reliable  in  the  sense  that  it 
affords  a  perfect  standard  by  which  the  thoughts  and  imag¬ 
inations  of  men  may  be  tried.  But  the  l^iblc  never  stands  in 
need  of  correction,  as  the  Christian  examines  it,  and  tests  it 
by  this  increasing  and  accumulating  mass  of  Christian  knowl¬ 
edge  which  he  acquires.  And  hence,  by  cumulative  evidence, 
derived  from  his  increasing  knowledge  of  Christian  truth,  the 
Bible  at  last  assumes  to  the  mind  of  the  Christian  the  char¬ 
acter  of  a  standard  or  norm  of  religious  and  moral  truth.  He 
expects  to  find  it  nowhere  defective.  He  is  ready  to  yield  it 
his  confidence  when  it  speaks  of  spheres  beyond  the  reach  of 
experience,  of  Heaven  and  of  Hell.  It  is  thus  a  norm;  and  as 
such,  then,  considered  as  a  whole,  in  its  fundamental  message 
with  the  most  immediate  certainty,  in  truth  allied  with  this 
with  a  certainty  only  of  slightly  lower  grade,  in  all  its  parts 
with  some  certainty,  the  Scripture  is  evidenced  to  him  as  the 
Word  of  God,  as  the  utterance  by  God  through  human  agents 
of  absolute  moral  and  religious  truth. ^ 

H. 

Confirmation  of  the  Fundamental  Proof. 

The  authority  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God 
gained  by  the  process  just  sketched  is  the  authority  of  God 
speaking  in  the  soul  of  the  Christian.  The  work  of  the  Spirit 
upon  his  heart  in  the  experience  of  conversion  bears  its  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  Scriptures.  The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
work  of  the  Spirit;  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  experience 

1  For  a  valuable  historical  review  of  this  proof  of  the  doctrine  ('testi¬ 
monium  Spiritus  Sancti)  the  reader  is  referred  to  articles  by  Dr.  Simon, 
Bib.  Sac.,  1891,  pp.  27  ff.,  369  ff. 
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of  the  Christian;  in  the  light  shed  upon  the  Scriptures  by  his 
experience,  the  Christian  sees  their  divinity  immediately. 

Thus  for  himself  alone,  any  Christian  has  in  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  if  it  is  normal,  sufficient  ground  for  believing  the 
Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  individual  Christian 
does  not  stand  alone,  either  in  having  his  experience,  or  in 
coming  to  the  judgment  he  makes  upon  the  Scriptures.  Any 
single  experience  is  liable  to  the  possibility  that  it  may  arise 
not  from  that  which  is  common  to  Christians  at  large  with 
the  individual  who  undergoes  it,  but  from  that  which  is  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself,  and  so  subjective  and  unreliable.  A  certain 
confirmation  is  therefore  needed  for  his  experience  before  it 
shall  seem  even  to  himself  lifted  above  all  possibility  of  ques¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  before  he  can  commend  it  to  others  as 
normal  and  sufficient.  Just  as  no  man  in  a  matter  of  equally 
vital  importance,  when  he  had  once  heard  of  color-blindness, 
would  venture  to  trust  his  own  eyes  till  he  had  had  them 
tested  by  comparison  with  the  eyes  of  others,  so  here.  The 
first  confirmation  sought  for  the  utterance  of  his  experience 
is  in  the  experience  of  others;  and  it  is  the  experience  of 
others  that  the  Spirit  does  really  testify  to  the  Scriptures  as 
the  Word  of  God. 

Evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  lead¬ 
ing  teachers  of  the  church  whose  books  have  acquired  almost 
the  character  of  symbols.  For  example,  Augustine  some¬ 
where  says:  “Inwardly  in  the  home  of  my  thoughts,  truth, 
which  is  neither  Hebrew,  nor  Greek,  nor  Latin,  nor  barbarian, 
without  the  organs  of  mouth  and  tongue,  without  the  sound 
of  syllables,  would  say:  ‘He  [Moses]  speaks  the  truth’;  and 
I  rendered  certain  immediately,  should  say  confidently  to  that 
man  of  thine,  ‘Thou  speakest  truth.’  ’’  On  the  basis  of  what 
the  Christian  knows,  he  can  affirm  something  of  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  Moses.  Luther  says,  in  the  same  strain:  “The 
true  hearer  of  the  divine  word  can  add  thereto  that  it  is  not 
the  word  of  man,  but  of  a  certainty  the  Word  of  God;  for 
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God  teaches  him  imoardly.  ...  I  must  have  God’s  own  word 
[viz.,  for  the  Scriptures];  I  want  to  hear  what  God  says.  . 

.  ,  I  must  know  that  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  three  and 
two  make  five.”  Luther  is  not  perfectly  exact  in  this  ex¬ 
pression,  for  the  Christian  does  not  receive  a  mathematical 
certainty  in  respect  to  the  Bible.  Some  of  the  elements  of 
his  original  knowledge  derived  from  the  new  birth  itself,  are 
of  a  probable  character,  as  that  of  the  existence  of  God  who 
thus  moves  upon  him,  though  possessing  a  very  high  degree 
of  proof.  Luther’s  language  is  thus  a  strong,  rhetorical  ex¬ 
pression  rather  than  a  strictly  correct  metaphysical  one;  but 
his  meaning  is  still  clear  and  correct.^  In  Calvin  the  doctrine 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  scarcely  more  than 
hinted  at  in  these  passages,  is  for  the  first  time  fully  brought 
out,  though  even  in  him  attended  with  some  defects.  He 
says;  “Let  it  be  considered,  then,  as  an  undeniable  truth 
that  they  who  have  been  inwardly  taught  by  the  Spirit,  feel 
an  entire  acquiescence  in  the  Scripture,  and  that  it  is  self- 
authenticated,  carrying  with  it  its  own  evidence,  and  ought  not 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  demonstration  and  arguments  from 
reason;  but  it  obtains  the  credit  which  it  deserves  with  us  by 
the  testimony  of  the  Spirit."^  And,  to  quote  but  one  more 
of  these,  and  now  one  who  will  be  of  special  interest  to  ever}* 
American,  Jonathan  Edwards  says:  “  He  that  truly  sees  the 
divine,  transcendent,  supreme  glory  of  those  things  which  are 
divine,  does,  as  it  were,  know  their  divinity  intuitively ;  he 
not  only  argues  but  sees  that  they  are  divine.  .  .  .  Thus  a 
soul  may  have  a  kind  of  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  divnnity 
of  the  things  exhibited  in  the  gospel;  not  that  he  judges  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  to  be  from  God  without  any  argument 
or  deduction  at  all;  but  it  is  without  any  long  chain  of  argu¬ 
ments;  the  argument  is  but  one  and  the  evidence  direct;  the 
mind  ascends  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel  but  one  step,  and  that 
is  its  divine  glory.”® 

^  See  Simon,  l.c.  -  Institutes,  Bk.  i.  chap.  vii.  sect.  5. 

•  Works  (Dwight  ed.),  Vol.  v.  p.  ijSt. 
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When  Calvin  had  fully  formulated  his  view  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Institutes  (i  559),  it  was  immediately  taken  up 
with  great  heartiness  by  the  Reformed  churches.  The  same 
year  saw  it  incorporated  in  the  Confession  of  the  French 
churches  then  first  put  forth  in  the  Synod  of  Paris.  In  fact, 
this  symbol  was  of  Calvin’s  own  original  composition.  It 
runs:  “We  know  these  books  to  be  canonical  and  the  sure 
rale  of  our  faith,  not  so  much  by  the  common  accord  and 
consent  of  the  church,  as  by  the  testimony  and  inward  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  enables  us  to  distinguish 
them  from  other  ecclesiastical  books.”  The  Belgic  Confes¬ 
sion,  not  composed  by  Calvin,  is  to  the  same  effect.  And 
the  Westminster,  closing  the  list  of  the  great  symbols  of  the 
Reformation,  says:  “The  authority  of  the  Holy  Scripture, 
for  which  it  ought  to  be  believed  and  obeyed,  dependeth  not 
upon  the  testimony  of  any  man  or  church,  ’out  wholly  upon 
God  (who  is  truth  itself )  the  author  thereof.  .  .  .  Our  full 
persuasion  and  assurance  of  the  infallible  truth  and  divine 
authority  thereof  is  from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
bearing  witness  by  and  with  the  word  in  our  hearts.” 

A  great  number  of  other  witnesses  to  the  value  and 
genuineness  of  this  argument  might  be  cited,  but  the  reader 
may  pursue  the  theme  in  the  articles  of  Dr.  Simon.  Among 
American  theologians,  two  may,  however,  be  cited;  one  be¬ 
cause  he  produced  the  first  complete  and  independent  system 
of  theology  in  this  country, — Samuel  Hopkins;  and  the  other, 
because  of  the  clearness  with  which  he  states  the  argument, 
although,  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  the  rationalizing 
period  in  Xew  England  theology,  he  makes  nothing  of  it  in 
comparison  with  the  other  arguments, — P^noch  Pond.  Hop¬ 
kins  says:  “  The  contents  of  the  Bible  .  .  .  are  the  greatest 
and  crowning  evidence  that  these  writings  are  given  by  divine 
inspiration.  .  .  .  The  highest  internal  evidence  is  fully  dis¬ 
cerned  only  by  the  humble,  honest  mind,  which  is  disposed 
to  relish,  love  and  receive  the  truth.  To  such  the  true  light 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  205.  6 
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shines  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  irresistible  evidence, 
and  their  hearts  are  established  in  the  truth.  They  believe 
from  evidence  they  have  within  themselves,  from  what  they 
see  and  find  in  the  Bible.” ^  And  Pond:  ‘“If  any  man,’ 
saith  Christ,  ‘will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God.’  The  Christians  have  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
dition  here  proposed,  and  they  realize  the  truth  of  the  prom¬ 
ise.  They  do  know  of  the  doctrine  that  it  is  of  God.  They 
find  such  a  blessed  agreement  between  the  representations  of 
Scripture  and  the  feelings  of  their  own  heart,  that  they  can¬ 
not  doubt  as  to  the  divine  origin  of  the  Bible.  It  must  hav^e 
proceeded  from  the  same  Being  who  knows  the  hearts  of  his 
children  perfectly,  and  has  so  accurately  set  them  forth  in  the 
pages  of  his  Word.  This  argument  has  more  weight,  prob¬ 
ably,  than  every  other,  with  Christians  in  common  life.”^ 

One  other  fact  in  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned. 
The  fact  that  the  conviction  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  does 
develop  with  the  development  of  Christian  experience  in  the 
individual  and  the  church  may  be  seen,  written  as  with  gigan¬ 
tic  letters,  in  the  general  reception  of  the  Scriptures  and  their 
constant  use  in  the  church,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  which  are 
from  time  to  time  made  upon  them.  When  the  eye  is  di¬ 
rected  to  the  practical  work  of  the  church  in  saving  souls,  it 
would  sometimes  seem  as  if  discussions  as  to  the  inspiration, 
integrity,  and  reliability  of  the  Scriptures  had  never  taken 
place,  so  unmoved  does  the  church  appear,  so  unchanged  her 
methods.  She  goes  on  employing  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of 
God  without  question  as  to  what  men  say.  Such  a  fact 
speaks  volumes  for  her  inner  certainty,  which  is  independent 
of  external  arguments. 

The  proof  as  thus  drawn  out  is,  as  has  been  repeatedly 
stated,  an  independent  one.  Still  it  stands  in  certain  relations 
to  other  facts,  for  all  truth  is  one;  and  it  makes  a  certain  as- 

^  System  (ed.  1852),  p.  23  f. 

2  Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,  1874,  p.  120. 
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sumption  as  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  biblical 
books.  Were  the  whole  Old  and  New  Testaments  forged,  as 
some  erratic  writer  has  recently  maintained,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1000  A.  u.,  this  fact  would  be  obviously  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  conclusion  as  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  book  teaches,  and  its  origin  in  the  divine  will.  While  the 
proof  may  be  consistent  with  many  conceivable  views  as  to 
critical  matters  in  respect  to  the  authors,  age,  preservation, 
etc.,  of  the  sacred  writings,  it  could  not  be  consistent  with 
such  an  utter  distortion  of  the  historical  perspective  as  the 
supposition  referred  to  would  involve. 

It  is  therefore  another  confirmation  of  the  argument,  and 
not  altogether  unnecessary  in  the  development  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  itself,  that  the  general  external  historical  facts  as  to  the 
Bible  correspond  with  this  firm  conviction  of  the  church  which 
it  derives  from  its  own  God-wrought  experience.  The  Old 
Testament  evidently  embodies  the  religious  life  of  the  Jewish 
people.  It  is  undoubtedly,  in  its  present  form,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  antiquity  greatly  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 
That  is  to  say,  in  a  general  way,  a  broad  sense,  it  is  genuine. 
Is  the  Pentateuch  the  production  of  Moses  It  may,  or  it 
may  not  be.  Certainly  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  it  comes, 
in  part  at  least,  from  the  first  periods  of  the  development  of 
a  religious  consciousness  in  Israel,  and  all  of  it  belongs  in 
substance  to  a  period  far  antedating  the  appearance  of  Christ. 
When  it  actually  did  arise,  under  what  circumstances  and  by 
what  agents  it  was  brought  into  its  present  shape,  are  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  answered  by  biblical  criticism.  The  present  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  require  them  to  be  answered  before  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  a  conclusive  weight  in  deciding  the  character 
of  the  Bible.  Then,  again,  it  evidently  contains  a  reliable 
record  of  the  formation  by  this  people  progressively  of  cer¬ 
tain  distinct  religious  ideas.  That  is,  it  is  in  a  general  and 
broad  sense,  authentic.  And  the  ideas  which  it  teaches, 
though  sometimes  undeveloped  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
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Christian  Scriptures,  form  the  necessary  historical  background 
of  these,  agree  with  them,  and  prepare  the  way  for  them. 
The  New  Testament,  in  like  manner,  is  a  collection  of  books 
of  homogeneous  nature  and  similar  origin,  testifying  to  the 
historical  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  written  by  his  disci¬ 
ples  and  followers  of  the  first  century.  It  also  is  in  general 
genuine  and  authentic.  Should  the  book  of  Jonah  be  thrown 
out  of  the  canon  by  future  investigation,  or  should  the  fourth 
Gospel  be  found  to  be  the  product  of  a  later  age,  and  not  a 
component  part  of  the  apostolic  tradition  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
these  facts  would  not  invalidate  the  argument  from  e.xperi- 
ence  for  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  though  such  a  process  of  division 
and  elimination  could  not  be  indefinitely  pursued.  But  up  to 
the  present  hour,  such  results  have  not  been  reached  by  crit¬ 
icism,  and  the  church  may  wisely  dismiss  speculation  as  to 
what  she  would  be  compelled  to  do  if  they  were,  and  confin¬ 
ing  herself  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  require  that  facts,  and 
facts  only,  be  urged  upon  her  before  she  is  called  upon  to 
deny  that  of  which  she  is  fully  persuaded  upon  the  grounds 
which  have  now  passed  in  review. 

III. 

Rklations  of  this  Argl'mkxt  in  thk  Svstkm. 

The  basis  has  now  been  gained  through  the  argument 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  word 
of  God,  for  their  employment  in  the  construction  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Christian  doctrine.  A  certain  amount  of  indefinite¬ 
ness  still  hangs  over  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
clear  what  the  exact  limits  of  the  proper  use  of  the  Bible  may 
be.  But  enough  has  been  made  out  to  enable  the  Christian 
thinker  to  go  on  with  confidence  to  discuss  the  Scriptures  as 
the  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  in  all  the  vast  sphere  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  truth.  He  will  require  no  long  considera¬ 
tion  before  accepting  those  laws  of  general  hermeneutics 
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which  are  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  other  ancient 
documents  as  the  great  principles  of  the  exegesis  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  Evidently,  before  he  can  go  farther,  and  define  more 
minutely  a  doctrine  of  inspiration,  setting  forth  its  limits  and 
characteristics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  become  fully  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures.  This  is  presupposed 
in  all  a  posteriori  systems  of  divinity,  or  systems  which  at¬ 
tempt  to  base  the  theory  of  doctrine  upon  the  facts.  It 
has  sometimes,  howev^er,  seemed  as  if  the  method  of  proof 
adopted  sought  to  rise  in  some  way  above  the  facts,  or  to 
strike  into  some  path  which  should  prove  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  independently  of  their  contents.  If  this  could  be 
done,  it  might  afford  a  certain  advantage  in  dealing  with  the 
unbeliever,  since  the  theologian  might  come  to  him  with  the 
demand  that  he  should  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Bible, 
whatev’er  they  might  be  found  to  be,  on  the  basis  of  the  de¬ 
lineated  proof,  itself  formed  before  the  investigator  opened 
the  Bible.  But  all  such  methods  are  illusive.  There  never 
can  be  a  proof  of  the  authority  and  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
independent  of  its  contents,  for  after  any  such  proof  were 
finished  the  question  would  remain,  Is  this  the  book  about 
which  the  proof  has  been  given }  To  connect  any  proof  with 
the  definite  book  we  call  the  Bible,  the  Bible  must  itself  be 
know’ll;  and  hence  the  system  of  doctrines  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  is  an  essential  part  of  the  proof  of  their  authority. 
The  system  of  theology  needs  therefore  to  be  developed  at 
the  point  to  w’hich  the  argument  has  now  been  brought,  be¬ 
fore  more  detailed  investigations  can  be  begun. 

We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  at  this  point  the  S}  S- 
tem  of  doctrines  is  set  forth  in  all  its  amplitude  of  discussion 
and  proof.  What  the  result  w’ould  be,  as  it  lies  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  need  not  be  further  defined  than  to  style  it  the 
“evangelical”  .system,  w’hich  is  the  common  possession  of 
the  churches  usually  designated  by  this  adjective.  Between 
different  denominations  and  different  teachers  minor  differ- 
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ences  exist,  but  they  are  of  little  importance  for  the  present 
theme,  since  sufficient  scope  may  be  found  for  the  proof  in 
those  elements  of  the  system  which  are  common  to  all.  If 
here  and  there,  some  special  weight  should  seem  to  be  laid 
upon  the  peculiar  views  of  the  school  of  theologians  to  which 
the  writer  in  a  general  way  belongs,  this  will  not  invalidate 
the  force  of  the  proof,  for  such  considerations  will  be  of  minor 
importance,  and  will  bear  no  considerable  proportion  to  the 
whole  mass  of  arguments  presented.  The  system  having  been, 
therefore,  detailed,  the  proof  of  the  Scriptures  proceeds  from 
the  close  of  the  topic  of  Eschatology  as  follows. 

IV. 

The  Authority  ok  the  Scriptures. 

I.  The  system  of  theology  as  a  coherent  whole  is  a 
proof  of  the  authority  of  the  book  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

The  system  of  theology  is  a  real  system.  It  has  co¬ 
herency.  Given  one  part  of  it,  and  other  parts  are  required. 
Take  away  one  leading  truth  from  it,  and  others  will  also  dis¬ 
appear.  Now,  this  coherency  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
system.  Truth  has  sometimes  been  defined  as  conformity  to 
fact  or  reality.  But  evidently  this  is  not  an  altogether  satis¬ 
factory  definition,  since  the  question  will  immediately  arise, 
What  is  fact }  and  the  answer  must  always  be,  that  fact  for 
us  is  our  idea  of  the  fact.  It  is  therefore  a  deeper  and  better 
definition  of  truth  to  say,  that  it  is  the  conformity  of  idea  to 
idea,  of  all  our  ideas  to  one  another.  When  all  our  ideas 
harmonize,  we  have  the  truth  so  far  as  we  can  know  it.  An 
idea  is  shown  to  be  false  when  it  is  shown  to  be  inconsistent 
with  some  idea  or  group  of  ideas  which  has  already  acquired 
fixity  in  our  minds  on  account  of  its  ascertained  harmony 
with  other  ideas  which  we  cannot  question.  And  when  some 
other  idea  in  connection  with  the  same  subject  harmonizes 
with  those  ideas  with  which  the  former  did  not,  then  this  is 
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accepted  as  the  truth.  Thus  the  mere  fact  of  the  internal 
harmony  of  a  certain  group  of  ideas  one  with  another  is  a 
sign  of  their  truth.  It  is  not  a  conclusive  proof,  for  there 
may  be  imaginary  systems  of  thought,  systems  which  start 
from  premises  which  are  assumed  without  sufficient  scrutiny 
of  the  evidence  for  them,  and  which,  while  logically  consist¬ 
ent  within  themselves,  are  not  consistent  with  ideas  lying 
outside  of  themselves,  and  so  lack  ability  to  meet  the  final 
test  of  complete  harmony  with  all  our  ideas.  But  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  must  necessarily  be  a  limited  system.  Any  comprehen¬ 
sive  system,  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  must  touch  other 
ideas  of  diverse  nature  at  so  many  points  as  to  meet  with 
constant  disproof,  if  it  is  wholly  imaginary  while  consistent 
with  itself;  and  this  inconsistency  with  other  ideas  will  finally 
make  itself  manifest  in  internal  inconsistency.  It  is  not  likely 
that  any  large  circle  of  false  ideas  will  prove  to  be  internally 
coherent.  And  thus  it  remains  that  the  simple  fact  of  inter¬ 
nal  harmony,  coherency,  consistency,  in  a  system  of  thought 
is,  so  far  forth,  a  proof  of  its  truth.  Now,  the  system  of  the¬ 
ology  is  such  a  coherent  system;  and  it  has,  consequently,  in 
this  mere  fact,  an  initial  proof  of  its  truth. 

From  the  truth  of  the  system  we  argue  the  truth  of  the 
Bible.  That  system  is  at  its  most  decisive  points  derived 
from  the  Bible  and  these  points  are  necessary  to  give  mean¬ 
ing  and  value  to  the  other  elements.  For  example,  the 
Trinity  is  entirely  a  matter  of  revelation,  so  are  election,  grace, 
and  future  punishment.  In  a  sense,  the  system  may  be  said 
to  be  the  Bible.  That  book  is  a  great  whole  containing  a 
multitude  of  elements,  presenting  to  the  first  glance  a  con¬ 
fusing  abundance  of  rich  and  striking  ideas.  It  has  now  been 
studied,  its  ideas  carefully  arranged  and  their  relations  ascer¬ 
tained,  and  the  resulting  system  is  the  Bible  in  another  form. 
The  system  is  coherent,  and  therefore  true.  And  this  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  the  Bible  is  true. 

Now,  the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  its  authority.  When  the 
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question  is  put,  whether  the  Bible  possesses  authority  or  not, 
the  meaning  of  this  question  is,  whether  it  teaches  the  truth 
or  not.  The  answer  is  now  obtained,  so  far  as  this  single 
argument  is  capable  of  affording  an  answer,  that  it  does  teach 
the  truth,  or  that  it  has  authority. 

But,  now,  it  is  conceiv'able,  though  not  very  probable, 
when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  system, — it  is  con- 
ceivable’^that  the  system  of  theology  may  be  one  of  those  cir¬ 
cles  of  ideas  complete  and  consistent  within  itself,  but  not, 
afterl'all,  true.  It  should  therefore  be  tested  as  to  its  con- 
formityjwith  the  entire  mass  of  sound  human  ideas;  and  of 
these,  that  group  which  is  the  peculiar  possession  of  the 
Christian  may  be  first  employed  as  a  touchstone  to  reveal  its 
truth.  Accordingly — 

2.  The  system  of  doctrine  found  in  the  Bible  receives 
confirmation  from  its  comparison  with  the  contents  of  the 
specifically  Christian  experience. 

Certain  elements  of  the  system  are  deriv'ed  with  equal 
directness  and  completeness  from  the  original  and  fundamen¬ 
tal  Christian  experience  as  from  the  Bible  itself,  such  as  the 
new  birth  and  sanctification.  The  new-born  soul  knows  that 
it  has  become  a  new  creature  by  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
fixed  choice  of  duty,  and  knows  certain  truths  which  flow 
from  this  quite  as  well  upon  the  basis  of  experience  as  upon 
the  teaching  of  the  Bible.  This  point,  as  having  already  been 
sufficiently  discussed,  may  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  mention. 

Other  elements,  when  presented  to  the  Christian  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  accepted,  unite  in  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  the  elementary  truths  known  by  immediate  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  are  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Trinity,  the  deity  of  Christ. 

Other  elements,  when  tried  experimentally  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian,  give  the  exact  results  promised  in  the  Bible,  such  as 
justification  by  faith.  This  argument,  which  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  expanded,  has  been  so  fully  and  excellently  de- 
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veloped  by  the  late  Professor  Stearns  in  his  “  Evidence  of 
Christian  Experience”  that  it  need  not  be  more  than  sug¬ 
gested  here. 

And,  if  any  further  proof  is  needed  of  the  conformity  of 
the  biblical  system  to  those  ideas  which  are  the  peculiar  pro¬ 
duct  in  the  Christian’s  mind  of  all  his  life  experience,  it  m.ay 
be  found  in  the  fact,  already  adduced  in  the  fundamental  ar¬ 
gument,  that  the  older  the  Christian  grows,  and  the  firmer 
the  grounds  of  his  hope,  the  more  complete  is  his  confidence 
in  the  Scriptures  as  true.  Thus  the  Bible  sustains  the  first 
test  with  spheres  of  thought  lying  outside  of  itself. 

Let  the  comparison  now  be  made  with  the  sphere  of  hu¬ 
man  history,  and  it  uill  be  seen  that — 

3.  The  system  as  a  whole  constitutes  the  key  of  his¬ 
tory,  and  tinlocks  the  mysteries  of  the  world.  In  this  we  have, 
upon  the  broadest  scale,  a  proof  of  its  truth  and  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  book  from  which  it  is  derived. 

Take,  as  one  example  of  this  argument,  the  largest  fact 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  coming  of  Christ  as  an  histor¬ 
ical  force.  It  is  no  exaggeration,  but  simply  historical  pro¬ 
priety,  to  say  that  this  was  the  pivotal  event  of  all  history. 
We  date  our  era  from  it.  It  was  the  entrance  into  the  world 
of  an  institution,  the  Christian  church,  which  has  proved  to 
have  more  vitality  than  all  other  institutions  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  known.  It  has  not  only  outlasted  the  Roman  P3m- 
pire,  but  it  supplied  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces  which 
could  master  the  enormous  problem  put  upon  the  world  by 
the  rise  of  new  races  in  the  North  and  by  their  migration, 
which  could  bring  new  peoples  into  harmony  with  the  old, 
save  the  good  of  the  past,  and  produce  the  modern  world 
with  its  literature,  science,  and  law.  Nothing  but  its  divinity, 
and  the  divinity  of  its  central  personality,  Christ,  can  explain 
the  unbounded  importance  which  time  has  revealed  in  the 
scene  at  Bethlehem,  when  a  babe  was  born  in  a  manger,  be¬ 
fore  whom  the  wise  men  of  the  earth  came  and  bowed  in 
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homage,  while  heaven-taught  rustics  gazed  on  in  amazement. 
The  central  position  of  Christ  in  history,  and  his  central  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  system  which  describes  the  ruin  and  the  recovery 
of  man,  correspond;  and  this  correspondence  is  a  proof  of 
the  system  and  of  the  book. 

But  continue  the  application  of  tests.  Let  the  system 
be  compared  now  with  human  philosophy,  especially  where 
this  presents  insuperable  difficulties,  and  it  may  be  said  that — 

4.  In  its  separate  elements,  the  system,  as  affording 
repeatedly  a  key  to  the  difficulties  of  human  thought  and 
bringing  them  into  harmony,  affords  us  a  proof  of  its  own 
truth  and  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  from  which  it  is  de¬ 
rived. 

(  I  )  As  to  the  existence  of  God,  the  natural  reason  leaves 
us  in  darkness;  but  the  ideas  of  revelation  clear  up  the  ob¬ 
scurity. 

The  cosmological  argument  gives  us  an  independent  some¬ 
thing,  but  does  not  teach  us  whether  it  is  personal,  infinite, 

^  or  God.  It  may  be  a  mere  force  working  according  to  an  in¬ 
ward  nece.ssity.  This  is  the  pantheistic  conception,  and  it  is 
not  removed  by  this  argument. 

The  teleological  argument  adds  personality;  but  it  does 
not  prove  infinity,  unity,  or  holiness.  Not  infinity,  because 
it  requires  only  a  cause  sufficient  to  produce  the  universe 
which  we  see.  True,  we  are  inclined  to  rise  in  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  this  cause  as  we  rise  in  our  knowledge  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  to  ascribe  infinity  to  the  cause  of  a  system  which 
ever  surpasses  our  comprehension;  but  this  argument  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Bible.  Not  unity,  for  the  line  of  retreating 
causes,  demiurge  rising  above  demiurge,  must  stop  some¬ 
where,  and  may  stop  in  a  plurality  of  independently  existing 
forces  or  beings.  Not  holiness,  for  the  world  contains  un- 
holiness. 

The  ontological  argument  does  not  help  us;  for  the 
highest  ideal  of  some  minds,  even  in  the  present  century,  has 
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been  that  the  absolute  being  was  equal  to  “  nothing,”  that 
is,  was  an  undefined,  immense,  blind  force. 

But  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  applied  as  a  key,  unlocks 
the  mystery  and  brings  all  these  other  arguments  into  per¬ 
fect  consistency  and  clearness.  It  is  an  hypothesis  which  ex¬ 
plains  the  facts;  and  it  has  in  this  consideration  the  proof  of 
its  correctness.  Starting  with  the  idea  of  one  personal,  in-’ 
finite  cause,  the  “  independent  something”  becomes  this  cause. 
The  demiurge  is  also  identified  with  this  being.  The  retreat¬ 
ing  series  of  causes  which  might  give  us  a  group  of  equal 
demiurges,  or  an  infinite  series  of  causes,  now  becomes  at 
once  the  single,  infinite,  first  cause.  The  reasonable  alter¬ 
native  is  between  a  series  of  causes  ad  infinitum  and  a  first 
cause.  When  the  latter  idea  is  once  given,  it  is  evidently  the 
more  reasonable.  And,  as  for  the  ontological  argument,  the 
idea  of  God,  formed  from  the  Scriptures,  is  in  fact  the  high¬ 
est  idea  which  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive;  and  thus  it 
furnishes  the  contents  which  were  hitherto  lacking  to  this 
argument. 

(2)  The  revealed  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
doubtful  to  the  natural  reason,  clears  up  largely  the  myster¬ 
ies  of  life  and  renders  the  human  lot  explicable. 

The  mysteries  referred  to  are  principally  those  which  are 
afforded  by  the  existence  of  pain  and  by  the  various  inequal¬ 
ities  which  are  seen  in  the  world.  The  case  of  a  child  born 
into  the  world  deformed  and  suffering  because  of  the  vice  of 
a  father,  is  well-nigh  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  just  God 
except  it  be  understood  that  there  is  another  life,  for  which 
the  present  is  but  preparatory,  where  such  inequalities  may 
be  made  up.  The  uncertainty  with  which  righteousness  and 
happiness  are  combined  in  the  experience  of  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  upon  earth,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  philosopher 
Kant,  leaves  us  in  great  perplexity  till  the  thought  of  another 
world  where  virtue  shall  have  its  due  reward  removes  the 
difficulty. 
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(3)  The  divine  benevolence,  combined  with  the  idea  of 
law  in  the  divine  action,  both  originally  Christian  ideas,  and 
the  former  in  particular  unknown  except  through  the  Bible, 
explains  the  mysteries  of  the  div^ine  government  so  as  greatly 
to  relieve  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  existence  of  sin  in 
the  world. 

It  will  be  enough  at  this  point  to  refer  to  the  excellent 
and  balanced  suggestions  which  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor  gave  as  to 
the  prevention  of  sin,  the  best  contribution  to  the  subject  of 
theodicy  which  has  yet  been  made.  His  general  idea  was 
that  God  chose  to  establish  a  system  in  which  free  will  should 
enter  as  a  factor,  and  that  he  may  possibly  have  seen  that  to 
prevent  sin  in  such  a  system  might  produce  more  injury  in 
the  weakness  consequent,  or  in  other  natural  result,  than  the 
permission  of  some  sin.  He  chose  to  maintain  a  system,  as 
the  best  method  of  divine  government,  and  to  maintain  that 
system  whiclq  though  it  contained  some  sin,  contained  the 
greatest  amount  of  good. 

(4)  The  universality  of  sin  is  a  truth  admitted  by  almost 
all  thinkers,  even  in  heathen  lands.  There  is  no  explanation 
which  accounts  for  its  general  prevalence,  which  does  not  con¬ 
sist  essentially  in  explaining  the  thing  by  itself,  e.xcept  the 
biblical  doctrine  of  the  corruption  of  our  nature  derived  from 
the  transgression  of  i\dam. 

(5)  The  influence  of  Jesus  in  the  world  is  a  constant  puz¬ 
zle  to  merely  human  thought;  but  the  biblical  tloctrine  of  ti'.e 
incarnation,  as  the  secret  of  his  uniqueness,  explains  the  puz¬ 
zle.  And  so,  the  possibility  of  an  adequate  revelation  to  men, 
which  can  scarcely  have  complete  evidence  of  its  absolute 
trustworthiness  if  it  be  communicated  only  b\'  fallible  men,  is 
also  explained  by  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  The  re- 
vealer  of  God  is  himself  also  God. 

(6)  There  is  a  contradiction  evident  in  the  simplest 
experience  of  the  new  convert,  which  he  does  not  himself 
understand,  and  which  would  remain  an  unsolved  mystery  for 
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all  thinking,  were  it  not  explained  by  the  Bible,  the  mystery 
how  the  holy  God  can  regard  a  sinner  with  favor.  Those 
two  terms,  sinner  and  favor,  do  not  belong  together  accord¬ 
ing  to  natural  reason.  Hut  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
an  exclusively  biblical  doctrine,  as  the  provision  whereby  men 
can  be  forgiven,  solves  this  mystery  also. 

(7)  But  there  is  another.  How,  in  actual  fact,  when 
there  is  universal  corruption,  and  even  were  this  not  so,  uni¬ 
versal  bad  example,  all  the  forces  of  the  world  and  the  heart 
of  man  preponderatingly  bad, — how  is  it  that  any  man  ever 
comes  out  from  under  the  power  of  sin  and  is  saved  The 
only  answer  which  can  be  given  to  this  mystery^  is  the  bibli¬ 
cal  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace.  God  first  touches  the  human 
heart  and  moves  it  toward  himself.  Though  man  is  a  sinner, 
the  holy  God  movies  him  towards  holiness. 

Xow  these  are  all  difficulties  of  thinking,  arising  either 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature  or  of  the  .system  of  grace 
as  it  is  in  operation,  which  apart  from  the  Bible  turn  out  to 
be,  actually,  insoluble  to  human  thinking.  The  Bible  solves 
them.  It  iutroduces  harmony  into  realms  of  thought  where 
there  otherwise  is  no  harmony.  Thus  it  agrees  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  human  thinking  outside  of  itself,  nay  more,  it  is  in¬ 
dispensable  to  that  human  thinking  in  accomplishing  its  own 
work.  Tested,  then,  by  this  third  sphere  outside  of  itself,  it 
is  found  to  be  in  harmony  with  it. 

The  process  of  testing  the  agreement  of  the  system  with 
other  spheres  of  truth  is  not,  however,  done.  The  sphere 
just  e.xamined  is  that  of  the  philosophical  activity  of  man- 
kind,  considered  upon  the  side  of  its  difficulties,  raised  but 
not  solved  by  the  mind.  But  there  is  another  way  in  which 
these  two  spheres  may  be  compared.  The  human  reason 
arrives  by  its  own  peculiar  processes  at  certain  results  in 
which  it  has  confidence;  and  of  these  it  maybe  said  that — 

5.  At  various  points  the  system  is  confirmed  by  the  in¬ 
dependent  testimony  of  the  reason.  Thus — 
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(1)  The  freedom  of  the  will,  a  truth  provable  by  con¬ 
sciousness,  and  hence  a  result  of  human  thinking,  confirms 
the  Christian  theodicy.  Sin  may  exist  in  a  world  created  by* 
a  good  and  almighty^  God,  if  free  will  is  an  element  of  that 
world,  since  free  will  involves  the  power  to  choose  the  evil. 
Other  considerations  must  enter  in  to  complete  this  theodicy^ 
but  here  we  have  enough  to  begin  it;  and  this  is  given  by  the 
natural  reason. 

(2)  The  Scriptures  teach  that  the  government  of  God  ex¬ 
tends  to  all  human  events,  though  never  so  minute.  Reason 
teaches  that,  if  God  be  the  first,  he  must  be  ultimately  the 
sole,  cause,  and  hence  must  govern  all  things. 

(3)  The  universality'  of  sin  is  a  matter  of  common  human 
observation. 

(4)  Reason  confirms  the  biblical  doctrine  of  the  nature 
and  existence  of  human  corruption. 

When  a  philosopher  has  come  to  acknowledge  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  human  sin,  he  will  perceive  that  it  consists  funda¬ 
mentally  in  the  choice  of  something  other  than  the  greatest 
good.  The  question  will  then  immediately  rise.  How  this 
other  thing  acquires  to  the  man  the  character  of  an  apparent 
good,  so  as  to  lead  to  its  choice  in  preference  to  that  which  is 
the  real  good.  We  are  to  suppose  the  philosopher  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  an  enlightened  one,  standing  upon  such  a  height 
of  knowledge  as  is  represented  in  those  systems  of  philosophy' 
of  our  own  day  which,  while  not  Christian  in  their  origin,  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  main  facts  of  the  human  constitution,  includ¬ 
ing  conscience.  To  such  a  one  it  will  be  immediately  evident 
that  a  first  element  in  the  required  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  weakness  of  conscience.  Many'  men  never  consider  the 
question  of  obligation  at  all.  Their  only  question  is.  What 
is  of  advantage  to  me  in  the  pursuit  of  my  plans  Then,  the 
intellect  is  perverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the  highest  themes 
to  the  lowest,  or  the  lower.  The  will  of  God,  duty,  purity  of 
life,  the  providence  of  God  as  seen  in  history,  are  neglected 
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for  the  invention  of  means  of  livelihood,  etc.  And  again,  the 
lower  emotions  are  more  active  than  the  higher,  desire  for 
power  than  love  to  God.  This  is  found  to  depend  upon  two 
factors,  the  disorder  of  the  body',  which  causes  its  appetites 
to  work  with  ilUregulated  and  unnatural  force,  and  the  dis¬ 
order  in  the  world,  whereby  all  its  influence,  the  distribution 
of  its  prizes,  its  whole  tone,  promote  sin.  And  finally,  the 
force  of  habit  perpetuates  and  intensifies  the  evil,  once  begun. 

Now,  this  is  disorder  of  nature.  It  is  not  an  ultimate  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  question  raised,  for  the  weakness  of  con¬ 
science  is  partially  explained  by  the  dullness  produced  by  re¬ 
peated  neglect  of  its  monitions.  Thus  sin  is  explained  by 
sin.  The  perversity  of  the  intellect,  and  the  disorder  of  the 
body  are  themselves  facts  which  call  for  causes  and  explana¬ 
tions  thereby.  But  the  immediate  answer  given  by  reason 
for  the  universality  of  sin  is  the  same  as  the  Bible’s,  that  man, 
as  he  is,  is  corrupt. 

To  mention  but  one  more  of  the  illustrations  of  this 
point, — 

(5)  Reason  confirms  the  necessity  of  the  atonement  to 
forgiveness. 

This  confirmation  follows  upon  several  lines  of  reflection. 
But  one  need  be  mentioned  here.  The  law  of  God,  both  as 
given  in  conscience  and  in  the  Bible,  attaches  penalty  to  sin. 
Now,  the  law  is  founded  in  benevolence,  that  is,  was  laid 
down  for  the  good  of  man.  The  penalty  attached  to  it,  is 
also  for  his  good.  It  also,  as  well  as  the  mandates  of  the  law, 
has  its  origin  in  the  benevolence  of  God.  Now,  evidently,  if 
such  a  penalty,  with  such  an  origin,  and  solemnly  and  ten¬ 
derly  prescribed,  is  to  be  remitted  in  favor  of  the  sinner,  there 
must  be  some  explicit  and  satisfactory  reason  for  doing  this; 
and  when  the  Bible  comes  forward  with  a  doctrine  of  atone¬ 
ment,  the  reason  must  say  that  such  a  doctrine  was  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case. 

But  enough  of  this  line  of  argument.  To  summarize  the 
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course  of  the  whole  discussion  and  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
the  present  position  of  the  question, — the  Scriptures  were 
first  commended  to  us  in  general  as  the  Word  of  God  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.  Upon  this  basis  they  were  employed 
according  to  the  recognized  principles  of  hermeneutics  and 
they  yielded  a  self-consistent  system  of  religious  doctrine. 
In  its  coherency  with  itself,  this  system  had  the  first  proof  of 
its  truth.  But  it  has  been  successively  compared  with  other 
spheres  of  truth,  historical,  experiential,  philosophical,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  harmonious  with  them  also.  Thus  it 
has  the  highest  evidence  of  its’truth,  which  consists  essenti¬ 
ally  in  the  ultimate  harmony  of  ideas.  Its  truth  is  its  author¬ 
ity.  It  binds  us  because  it^speaks  the  truth.  It  has  author¬ 
ity  over  us  at  points  where  we  have  not  yet  examined  its 
entire  truthfulness,  because  it  has  always  spoken  the  truth 
hitherto.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  authority”  when 
applied  to  a  book  such  as  the  Scriptures.  We  need,  how¬ 
ever,  to  add  certain  elements  to  our  study  not  yet  introduced, 
and  so  must  pass  to  consider,  next,  the  nature  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

CLOSE  COMMUXIOX.i 

BV  A  BAPTIST  DIVINK. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  popular  interest  in  a  subject  is 
worn  out  before  tlie  truth  is  reached,  Possibl)'  this  may  be 
the  case  with  close  communion.  But  I  am  so  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  untenableness  of  the  practice  as  it  stands 
has  not  been  sufficiently  e.xposed,  that  I  am  inclined  to  incur 
the  risk  of  a  doubtful  welcome  for  the  sake  of  getting  at  the 
truth  of  the  matter. 

The  proposition  I  undertake  to  establish  is,  that  close 
communion,  as  represented  by  its  ablest  apologists,  is  a  jum¬ 
ble  of  false  assumptions  and  bad  logic;  and  that  .self-consist¬ 
ency,  reason,  and  Scripture  require  Baptists,  either  to  abandon 
the  practice  in  favor  of  open  communion,  or  else  to  withdraw 
Christian  fellowship  from  pedobaptists; — which,  I  would  not 
presume  to  suggest.  This  proposition  I  shall  argue  from  the 
Baptist  point  of  view.  That  is  to  say,  I  shall  assume  the 
scripturalness  of  Baptist  tenets  on  all  other  points  but  this 
one.  I  shall  take  my  stand  with  Baptists  and  endeavor  to 
show  that  the  fundamental  postulates  of  their  own  faith  are 
totally  incompatible  with  the  present  practice  of  close  com¬ 
munion. 

N.ATURE  OK  THE  PR.ACTICE. 

The  word  “communion,”  as  employed  in  the  discussion 
of  this  subject,  is  embarrassed  by  an  ambiguity  of  meaning. 
Etymologically  and  primarily  it  signifies  the  spiritual  state  of 

^  [To  be  followed,  in  the  April  number,  by  a  presentation  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  restricted  communion. — Eds.] 
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those  persons  who  have  something  in  “common  ”  (Latin  com- 
miinio^  from  communis^  common);  a  state  characterized  by 
feelings  of  mutual  sympathy  and  good  will,  and  by  a  tendency 
to  harmonious  co-operation  and  unity  of  action.  In  this  sense 
it  is  synonymous  with  “  fellowship,”  or  the  spiritual  state 
arising  from  being  “  fellows,”  or  comrades.  Christian  com¬ 
munion  or  fellowship  is  the  spiritual  state  of  those  who  have 
a  common  religious  faith  and  experience;  who  are  fellow- 
disciples  of  Christ.  Hut  communion  is  also  another  name  for 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  And  herein  is  an  ambiguity  upon  which 
many  a  specious  argument  has  gone  to  pieces.  To  av^oid  this 
ambiguity  I  shall  discard  this  use  of  the  word,  and  speak  of 
communion  only  in  the  sense  of  fellowship. 

The  predominant  idea  of  communion  is  a  spiritual  sym¬ 
pathy.  That  held  in  common,  whatever  its  nature  and  whether 
it  be  in  spiritual  or  in  temporal  things,  gives  rise  to  feelings  of 
mutual  appreciation  and  regard  and  to  a  consciousness  of 
spiritual  oneness,  which  are  the  essence  of  communion.  Hut 
communion  seeks  to  express  itself,  and  the  normal  expression 
is  in  common  action, — co-operation,  affiliation,  union,  organ¬ 
ization.  This  formal  expression  of  communion  is  itself,  in 
strict  literalism,  also  a  communion.^  Thus  there  are  two  con¬ 
current  communions, — the  spiritual  and  the  formal; — or,  per¬ 
haps  better,  two  elements, — a  soul  and  a  body, — of  the  one 
communion.  We  are  more  or  less  conscious  of  the  spiritual 
side  of  Christian  communion;  but  we  are  chiefly  conversant 
with  its  formal  element,  its  co-operative  activities.  The  for¬ 
mer  is  a  spontaneous  impulse  of  the  soul  begotten  below  con¬ 
sciousness  under  favoring  circumstances  by  the  operation  of 
natural  laws.  We  do  not  directly  deal  with  or  control  it. 
Hut  for  whatever  we  may  do  in  conjunction  with  others  we 
are  directly  responsible.  Of  communion  as  expressed  in  ac¬ 
tion  we  are  divinely  put  in  trust.  And  to  this  primarily  all 
scriptural  regulations  of  communion  refer.  In  connection  with 
1  Century  Diet.,  Communion,  def.  4;  Fellowship,  def.  3. 
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this  alone  do  we  mention  “terms.”  Our  voluntary  affiliations 
and  co-operative  activities  are  the  subject-matter  of  the  com¬ 
munion  controversy.  And  the  fact  that  our  earthly  fellow¬ 
ship  has  a  voluntary  element,  and  that  the  best  of  men  are 
liable  to  error  in  judgment  and  in  action,  places  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  fellowship  upon  a  distinctly  different  basis  from 
that  of  our  anticipated  communion  in  heaven. 

The  adjective  “  close”  does  not  mend  the  ambiguity  above 
'  noticed  in  the  word  communion.  Close  communion  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  that  may  mean,  either  generally  a  restricted  fellow¬ 
ship,  or  more  particularly  a  restricted  observ’^ance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  conceptions  are  different;  and,  while  the  nature 
of  the  practice  indicated  is  sufficiently  obvious,  the  popular 
title  of  it  has  not  only  two  distinct  meanings,  but  also  an  un¬ 
certain  tendency  to  oscillate  to  and  fro  between  them.  To 
illustrate: — Good  Baptist  writers  make  statements  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  “  We  have  Christian  fellowship  for  pedobaptists,  but 
not  church  fellowship”;  and,  “It  is  not  our  communion,  but 
our  baptism,  that  is  close.”  According  to  the  first  of  these 
statements,  Close  Communion  is  a  withholding  of  church  fel¬ 
lowship;  according  to  the  second,  it  is  non  co-operation  at  the 
Supper.  The  significance  of  this  difference  of  conceptions  will 
appear  further  on.  Meantime  I  shall  evade  the  ambiguity  by 
using  the  title  close  communion  only  as  a  quasi  proper  name, 
and  in  connections  where  the  meaning  of  the  terms  composing 
it  has  no  bearihg  upon  the  argument; 

The  word  “church”  is  a  translation  of  the  Greek  e/c- 
KXrjala,  assembly^  and,  like  it,  is  used  to  express  two  leading 
Christian  concepts:  first,  the  spiritual  body  of  Christ,  em¬ 
bracing  in  its  membership  the  whole  number  of  the  redeemed, 
— the  universal,  invisible  church;  and,  secondly,  a  company 
of  persons  who  profess  to  have  been  regenerated  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  who,  thinking  they  discover  in  one  another  the 
scriptural  marks  of  discipleship,  affiliate  themselves  together 
in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ  for  Christian  work 
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and  worship, — the  visible,  local  church.  “  Besides  these  two 
sit^nifications  of  the  term  church,”  sajs  Dr.  Stron^,^  “there 
are  properly  in  the  New  Testament  no  others.”  “The  pre¬ 
vailing  usa^e  of  the  New  Testament  gives  to  the  term  Ik- 
K\r)<sia  the  second  of  these  two  significations.  It  is  this  local 
church  only  which  has  definite  and  temporal  existence.”^  No 
other  sense  of  this  word  is  employed  by  Baptists  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  close  communion.  They  do  not  use  it  to  designate 
any  association  or  organization  of  local  churches  or  of  their 
members  or  representatives,  or  any  other  earthly  body  but  the 
local  church. 

As  baptism  is  enjoined  in  immediate  connection  with  con- 
versi*)n,  and  as  in  its  nature  it  is  the  formal  announcement  and 
beginning  of  the  Christian  life,  the  church  may  rightly  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  a  company  of  baptized  believers,  liaptism,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  more  es.sential  to  Christian  discii)leship  or  to 
church  membership  than  is  obedience  to  an)' other  divine  com¬ 
mand;  and  obedience  in  general,  or  an  “orderly  walk,”  is 
with  Baptists  as  indispensable  to  the  continuance,  as  baptism 
is  to  the  beginning,  of  church  relations. 

I  may  now  indicate  the  nature  of  close  communion,  in 
outline,  as  follows: — 

Baptists  decline  to  unite  with  pedobaptists  (not  to  men¬ 
tion  others)  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Supper  is  a  church  ordinance,  and  therefore 
none  but  persons  maintaining  an  orderly  walk  as  members  of 
a  New  Testament  church  are  entitled  to  partake;  and  pedo¬ 
baptists,  not  having  been  baptized  (immersed),  are  not  duly 
qualified  for  church  membership;  and  the  churches  com¬ 
posed  of  such  unbaptized  persons  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
New  Testament  organizations.  Sister  Baptist  churches,  how¬ 
ever,  are  scripturally  constituted,  and  their  members  in  good 
standing  are  duly  qualified,  and  are  admitted  to  the  com¬ 
munion  table.  But  this  signifies  only  that  there  is  no  church 
^  Theology,  Part  vii.  chap.  ii.  *  Ibid. 
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fellowship  for  peilobaptists.  Christian  fellowship  is  always 
freely  offered. 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  justify  this  statement 
by  quotations  from  Ibaptist  authors.  No  Baptist  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  correctness  of  my  representations,  so  far  as  they  "o; 
and  in  so  far  as  they  are  defective,  the  gaps  will  be  closed  as 
the  demands  of  the  argument  may  sugge.st. 

OnjKCTIONS. 

The  doctrine  thus  outlined  is  weak  in  facts  and  in  logic. 

I.  In  logic.  The  advocates  of  close  communion  are 
unanimous  in  basing  it  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  a  church  ordinance;  that  is,  an  ordinance  of  the 
local  church.  J^aptism  belongs  to  the  beginning,  and  the 
Supper  to  the  maintenance,  of  the  Christian  life.  There  are 
slight  variations  in  the  methods  of  statement, but  none  in  the 
theory. 

That  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  church  ordinance  I  admit. 
But  Baptists  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  this  is  the  de¬ 
termining  principle,  the  justification,  of  close  communion, 
even  to  their  own  minds. 

The  church  ordinance  theory  of  the  Supper  would  fur¬ 
nish  a  specious  explanation  (but  not  a  true  one;  not  a  justi¬ 
fication)  of  close  communion  on  one  hypothesis.  If  Baptists 
admitted  to  the  ordinance  none  but  members  of  the  church 
observing  it,  the  theory  and  the  practice  would  be  consistent. 
A  church  ordinance  is  naturally  for  members  of  the  church, 
and  no  others.  If  close  communion  is  based  on  the  church 
ordinance  theory,  as  it  purports  to  be,  then  it  ought  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  it,  and  admit  none  but  the  members  of  the  local 
church.  If  others  are  to  be  admitted,  it  will  not  be  because 
the  Supper  is  a  church  ordinance,  but  rather  in  spite  of  the 
fact,  and  because  of  some  other,  higher,  and  dominant  prin 
ciple  that  prevails  against  the  local  narrowness  of  the  church 
ordinance  theor}\  This  theory  does  not  touch  upon  any’ 
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inter-church  or  extra-church  relation.  If  it  must  be  regarded 
as  either  definitely  permitting  or  definitely  forbidding  the  wel¬ 
coming  of  outsiders  to  the  table,  then  it  must  be  regarded  as 
an  absolute  prohibition.  The  fact  that  the  Supper  is  a  church 
ordinance  cannot  possibly  authorize  the  admission  of  persons 
not  members  of  the  church.  Hut  Baptists  admit  persons  not 
members,  namely,  the  ‘members  of  sister  Baptist  churches; 
and  the  admission  of  this  class  of  persons  is  universal,  and 
characteristic  of  the  denomination.  Close  communion  exists, 
therefore,  not  because  of,  but  in  defiance  of,  the  church  ordi¬ 
nance  theory. 

Baptist  writers  all  recognize  the  insufficiency  of  this 
theory  of  the  Supper  to  justify  close  communion.  Says  Dr. 
Hovey,^  “As  the  eucharist  is  a  church  ordinance,  they  [Bap¬ 
tists]  hold  that  none  but  members  of  the  church  observing  it 
are  strictly  entitled  to  partake.”  But  a  little  reflection  must 
convince  any  one  that,  in  abandoning  the  strict  requirements 
of  the  church  ordinance  theory.  Baptists  have  moved  to  other 
ground.  They  do  not  simply  supplement  that  doctrine  by 
some  logical  corollary  or  closely  related  principle.  They 
adopt  an  entirely  new  and  different  principle,  and  one  to¬ 
tally  inconsistent  with  the  other.  The  main  theory  asserts 
that  only  local  church  members  may  be  received.  The  ad¬ 
dendum  freely  admits  outsiders.  And  the  addendum,  and 
that  alone,  controls  the  practice  of  the  denomination.  The 
church  ordinance  theory  is  not  merely  insufficient  to  justify 
close  communion;  it  is  irrelevant.  It  does  not  account  for 
any  part  of  the  practice.  Even  the  exclusion  of  pedobap- 
tists  is  not  e.xplained  by  it,  but  by  the  new  principle.  That 
which  admits  fellow  Baptists  for  reasons  independent  of  and 
paramount  to  the  church  ordinance  doctrine  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  same  independent  and  paramount  principle  that 
excludes  pedobaptists;  insomuch  that,  if  the  church  ordi¬ 
nance  doctrine  were  dropped  out  of  sight  as  a  reason  for  close 
*  Bib.  Sac.,  1862,  p.  162. 
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communion,  the  reason  actually  assigned  by  Baptists  for  the 
practice  would  remain  intact.  The  truth  is,  Baptists  are  mis¬ 
taken  in  their  own  mental  processes.  They  think  they  de¬ 
duce  close  communion  from  the  doctrine  that  the  Lord’s 
Supper  is  a  church  ordinance,  and  that  they  merely  supple¬ 
ment  that  doctrine  by  other  considerations  to  account  for  the 
admission  of  outsiders  of  the  same  faith  and  order;  when  in 
reality  their  minds,  unconsciously  perceiving  the  irrelevancy 
of  the  church  ordinance  theory,  have  passed  it  by  and  rested 
the  whole  case  of  close  communion  upon  the  supplementary 
considerations  alone.  A  glance  at  the  nature  of  this  sup- 
I>lementary  reasoning  will  show  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

Jhaptists  as  a  denomination  have  no  formulated  and 
authoritative  statement  on  this  point.  There  is,  however, 
substantial  agreement  in  the  variously  expressed  views  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  “Courtesy,”  “ consistency,”  and  “  loyalty  to  prin¬ 
ciple,”  are  samples  of  expressions  by  which  Baptist  writers 
voice  the  conviction  that  identity  of  church  usages  justifies^ 
and  a  lack  of  it  forbidsy  inter-couununion  at  the  Lord's 
table}  This  statement,  considered  with  reference  to  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  Christian  faith  and  obedience,  is  the  one  and  only 
real  foundation  principle  of  close  communion.  Baptists  talk 
and  think  the  church  ordinance  theory, but  they  build  on  the 
intuitively  perceived  principle  that  couiuiunity  of  interests  is 
the  true  foundation  for  communion.  Notice  the  reasoning. 
“Courtesy”  may  justify  overriding  the  exclusiveness  of  the 
church  ordinance  theory  in  the  case  of  fellow-l^aptists.  Why.^ 
Because  fellow-lLaptists  are  scriptural  in  faith  and  practice, 
i.  e.,  they  agree  with  us.  And  pedobaptists  may  not  be  re¬ 
ceived, — why.^  Simply,  of  course,  because  they  lack  the 
qualifications  that  Baptists  have; — they  are  not  scriptural — 
they  do  not  agree  with  us.  Ur.  Hovey,  in  the  article  above 
quoted,  after  stating  the  church  ordinance  theory  in  the 
standard  fashion,  drops  it  out  of  sight  and  states  the  reasons 
^  See  Hovey  in  Bib.  Sac.,  ubi  supra  ;  Theodosia  Ernest;  etc. 
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for  close  communion,  as  follows:  “None  can  properly  be 
invited  to  join  with  us  in  the  service,  who  could  not  be  wel¬ 
comed  without  change  of  views  to  full  membership.”  “  Those 
who  are  giving,  and  pledged  to  givx*,  the  weight  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  against  what  is  believed  to  be  essential  in  doctrine 
and  practice,  cannot  properly  be  received  into  its  [the 
church’s]  fellowship”  (p.  162).  There  is  fellowship  between 
those  who  are  true  “fellows” — that  is  all. 

Baptists  are  evidently  groping  after  a  theory  of  inter¬ 
church  communion.  They  fail  to  find,  because,  pjirtly  per¬ 
haps  from  a  taint  of  sacramentalism,  they  confound  the  Lord’s 
Supper  with  communion,  and  suppose  that  when  they  have 
settled  the  doctrine  that  the  Supper  is  a  church  ordinance 
they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  settling  the  communion 
controversy,  when  in  fact  they  have  not  touched  it.  The 
fault  is  one  of  logic — premise  and  conclusion  erroneously' 
conjoined. 

2.  Close  communion  is  weak  in  its  facts,  in  assuming 
that  church  fellowship  is  expressed  by  the  union  of  churches 
or  of  their  members  in  the  observance  of  the  Supper,  and  not 
otherwise.  The  maxim  is,  “We  grant  Christian  fellowship, 
and  withhold  church  fellowship.”  But  under  the  head  of 
Christian  fellowship, so  avowed,  there  is  included  almost  eveiy 
conceivable  form  of  church  union.  Baptist  churches  dismiss 
their  regular  services  to  unite  with  pedobaptist  churches  in  all 
manner  of  religious  meetings;  there  is  free  interchange  of 
pulpits;  and  pedobaptist  ministers  are  invited  to  participate  in 
the  recognition  of  Baptist  churches,  the  ordination  of  minis¬ 
ters,  and  what  not.  Only  they  must  not  sit  with  them  at  the 
Lord’s  table,  since  that  would  involve  an  expression  of  church 
fellowship  for  the  unbaptized. 

And  what,  pray,  is  church  fellowship }  We  have  seen  that 
fellowship  is  the  spiritual  sympathy, or  the  outward  affiliation, 
that  results  from  our  being  “fellows”  in  the  possession  of 
some  “common”  interest.  The  affiliation  is  the  natural  and 
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normal  expression  of  the  spiritual  oneness.  Those  who  unite 
in  any  common  cause  thereby  express  fellowship  for  each 
other  with  respect  to  the  matter  in  hand;  and  that,  not  acci¬ 
dentally  and  capriciously,  but  uniformly  and  by  a  nece.ssity  of 
divine  law.  It  is  always  true  that  a  voluntary  affiliation  based 
upon  a  community  of  interests  is  the  voicing  of  a  real  spiritual 
fellowship.  And  this  is  equally  true  if  the  parties  to  the  union 
are  associations  of  people  instead  of  individuals.  It  is  the 
union,  nothing  else,  that  constitutes  the  e.xpression  of  fellow¬ 
ship.  And  when  churches  as  such  unite  in  any  Christian  work 
or  service,  then  and  there  you  will  find  all  there  ever  is  any¬ 
where  of  church  fellowship.  There  is  inter-church  fellowship 
at  the  Lord’s  table,  not  because  the  Supper  has  been  di¬ 
vinely  elected  and  adapted  to  be  the  sole  vehicle  of  church  fel¬ 
lowship,  for  it  has  not,  but  for  the  single  reason  that  churches 
as  such  are  actually  or  representatively  in  union  there.  That 
is  what  constitutes  church  fellowship — churches  acting  as  fel¬ 
lows.  And  to  assert,  as  the  standard  argument  for  close  com¬ 
munion  does,  that  a  union  of  churches  at  the  Supper  gives  rise 
to  church  fellowship,  but  that  a  union  of  churches  as  such  in 
other  religious  meetings  does  not  express  church  fellowship, 
but  something  different,  namely,  Christian  fellowship, — shows, 
to  say  the  least,  an  astonishing  misapprehension  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  and  determining  principles  of  church  fellowship. 

Close  communion  avows  a  withholding  of  church  fellow¬ 
ship  from  pedobaptists.  The  practice  is  consistent  with  that 
profession  in  one  case  out  of  a  hundred,  namely,  at  the  Lord’s 
table.  In  the  other  ninety  nine  ca.ses,  namely,  in  all  other 
church  unions,  there  is  inconsistency. 

3.  There  is  no  valid  and  scriptural  distinction,  like  that 
supposed  in  close  communion,  between  church  fellowship  and 
Christian  fellowship.  They  are  but  different  conceptions  of 
one  and  the  same  thing.  Christian  fellowship,  regarded  not 
as  a  spiritual  fact  but  as  a  principle  of  co-operation  among 
Christians,  is  fellowship  based  upon  a  mutual  recognition  of 
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discipleship;  and  it  is  this  recognition  of  each  by  all  as  Chris¬ 
tians  that  constitutes  the  suggestion  and  basis  of  church  or¬ 
ganization.  The  church  is  naught  else  but  a  company  of 
people  united  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  Organiza¬ 
tion  adds  nothing  to  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  church  as  a  whole  is  under  no  higher  or  differ¬ 
ent  obligation  in  any  respect  from  that  whicli  would  rest  upon 
the  aggregate  of  its  membership  if  they  were  not  organized. 
We  owe  organization,  as  well  as  all  else  that  we  can  do  for 
Christ,  simply  as  matter  of  Christian  duty. 

Baptists  should  be  the  last  to  deny  these  propositions. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  than  the  identification  of  church  fellowship  with 
Christian  fellowship.  Nothing  could  more  aptly  suggest  the 
fundamental  ideas  by  which  liaptists  seek  to  justify  themselves 
before  the  world.  Nothing  could  more  pointedly  or  more 
favorably  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerate  church  mem¬ 
bership,  or  the  principles  underlying  the  discipline  of  Baptist 
churches.  The  Baptist  rule  and  practice  are  to  receive  as 
members  all  whose  Christian  profession  is,  in  their  opinion, 
attested  by  a  life  of  obedience  to  the  law  of  Christ.  The  at¬ 
testation  of  discipleship  is  the  title  to  membership.  And  the 
title  holds  good  so  long  as  the  attestation  of  discipleship  re¬ 
mains  intact.  The  fellowship  of  the  church  for  its  members 
is  simply  the  fellowship  of  scripturally  attested  Christians  for 
another  scripturally  attested  Christian.  It  is  church  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  it  is  also  nothing  else  but  Christian  fellowship.  The 
two  are  one,  and  that  one  is  Christian  fellowship. 

The  desire  and  attempt  to  establish  a  difference  in  kind 
and  terms  between  church  fellowship  and  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  arises,  and  has  an  existence,  only  in  connection  with  close 
communion.  It  is  a  marked  instance  of  special  pleading,  and 
the  result  is  a  notable  specimen  of  unreason  and  inconsistency. 
It  gives  rise,  for  example,  to  a  double  standard  in  the  attesta¬ 
tion  of  Christian  discipleship,  and  in  Christian  fellowship. 
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Baptists  fellowship  as  Christians,  in  their  own  churches,  only 
those  whom  they  profess  to  regard  as  obedient  in  the  matter 
of  baptism;  but  for  those  in  the  membership  of  other  denom¬ 
inations  whom  they  regard  as  disobedient,  they  still  avow 
Christian  fellowship.  In  the  one  case  they  insist  upon  a  duly 
attested  discipleship;  in  the  other  they  dispense  with  the  at¬ 
testation.  Or,  rather,  they  grant  the  fellowship  while  deny¬ 
ing  the  attestation.  Do  Baptists  then  think  disobedience  no 
compromise  of  Christian  discipleship,?  Or  have  they  a  con¬ 
viction.  unformulated  but  potent,  that  their  traditional  views 
as  to  what  constitutes  obedience  in  baptism  are  too  rigidly 
literal  to  be  true  and  practical .?  There  is,  at  least,  a  question 
as  to  what  Baptists  mean  by  Christian  fellowship;  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  that  which  we  may  grant  to  those  we  regard  as 
disobedient  is  what  inspired  writers  would  characterize  as 
Christian  fellowship.  Again  the  query  suggests  itself,  why, 
if  they  must  withhold  church  fellowship  at  all,  they  do  not  do 
it  consistently  by  refraining  from  all  church  unions  with  the 
disobedient.?  And  again,  why  the  obligation  to  discounte¬ 
nance  disobedience  does  not  rest  as  fully  upon  individual  Chris¬ 
tians  as  upon  churches.?  The  ethics  of  close  communion  are 
badly  mixed.  The  practice  itself  is  badly  mixed,  as  I  think 
its  advocates  will  find,  if  (as  they  are  not  accustomed  to  do) 
they  will  e.xplain  precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  expressions 
church  fellowship  and  Christian  fellowship,  and  then  make  the 
alleged  distinction  practical  by  showing  under  just  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  tlie  fellowship  is  Christian,  and  just  when  there  is 
church  fellowship, 

THK  KL’NI).\MKNT.\L  ERROR. 

The  fundamental  error  of  Baptists  in  close  communion, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  in  maintaining  one  or  the  other  of  two 
inconsistent  opinions:  namely,  first,  that  pedobaptists  are  dis¬ 
obedient  in  baptism;^  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  right  to  fel- 
^  Strong’s  Theology,  Part.  vii.  chap.  ii.  II.  5. 
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lowship  pedobaptists  as  Christians.  One  or  the  other  of  tliese 
propositions  must  be  false,  disobedience  is  sin,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  ri"ht  to  fellowship  sin  as  Christian.  ^Vnd  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  close  communion,  to  some  of  which  I  have  referred,  are 
an  offspriiiLj  of  the  attempt  to  ingraft  the  falsehood  (whichever 
of  the  above  propositions  it  may  be  that  is  false)  upon  the 
liaptist  system.  The  falsehood  will  not  harmonize,  and  until 
it  is  ejected  the  sy.stem  will  be  borne  down  with  a  burden  of 
absurdities  and  inconsistencies.  As  in  line  with  this  diagno¬ 
sis,  the  following  considerations  deserve  attention: — 

1.  To  fellowship  the  disobedient  as  Christians  is  to  fel¬ 
lowship  their  disobedience  as  Christian  conduct.  Of  course 
this  is  not  saying  that  I  indorse  a  man’s  conduct  as  right  in 
all  respects  if  I  fellowship  him  in  any  public  capacity.  As  a 
member  of  a  temperance  society,  for  example,  I  might  with¬ 
out  inconsistency  fellowship  a  man  whose  business  methods, 
or  even  his  personal  habits,  are  known  to  be  morally  bad. 
These  faults  are  not  in  the  sphere  of  our  fellowship  as  advo¬ 
cates  of  temperance,  and  therefore  I  may  fellowship  him  as  a 
temperance  man  without  indorsing  his  faults.  Taking  an  oc¬ 
casional  glass  of  beer  is  in  itself  a  comparatively  trifling  offence; 
but  it  is  in  the  sphere  of  the  fellowship,  and  therefore  may  not 
be  condoned.  Hut  all  morality  is  in  the  sphere  of  religion. 
All  disobedience  to  divine  commands  is  sin.  It  is  therefore 
incompatible  with  Christian  fellowship.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  they  think  the  Scriptures  so  require,  Baptist  churches 
“  withdraw  ”  from  such  of  their  members  as  “  walk  di.sorcferly  " 
and  “obey  not”  the  divine  “tradition.”  The  sinner  and  the 
sin  are  identified  and  inseparable.  To  fellowship  the  one  is  to 
fellowship  the  other.  And  hence  it  is  written,  “  He  ye  not  un¬ 
equally  yoked  together  with  ujibclicvers :  for  what  fellowship 
hath  righteousness  loith  unrighteousness?  " 

2.  If  pedobaptists  are  disobedient  in  the  matter  of  bap¬ 
tism,  their  offence  is  not  a  venial  one.  It  is  not  a  mere  ir¬ 
regularity  or  informality  in  church  organization.  Disobedi- 
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ence  is  always  sin,  and  always  to  be  disallowed  as  unchristian. 
At  the  same  time,  none  are  perfect.  There  are  always  faults 
to  be  found.  And  we  cannot  regard  a  microscopic  legalism, 
that  should  e.xhaust  itself  with  ferreting  out  and  judging  the 
faults  of  our  fellows, 'as  a  very  high  order  of  Christianity. 
Much  better  is  it  to  be  so  filled  with  the  .Master’s  work,  and 
with  love  for  the  souls  of  men,  that  time  and  strength  shall 
fiiil  us  to  take  cognizance  of  any  but  the  most  serious  and 
really  notable  offences.  I5ut  if  the  pedobaptist  practice  as  to 
baptism  is  really  disobedient,  then  it  is  a  sin  of  such^promi- 
nence  and  obtrusivene.ss  that  only  an  antinomian  indifferent- 
ism  could  overlook  it  or  tolerate  it  as  Christian.  It  is  the 
essence  of  pedobaptism.  If  the  pedobaptist  were  to  adopt 
Baptist  views  as  to  baptism,  he  would  no  longer  be  a  pedo¬ 
baptist,  but  a  Baptist,  though  not  necessarily  a  close  com- 
munionist.  To  the  sin  of  disobedience,  therefore,  he  adds 
the  sin  of  schism — the  violation  of  Christian  unity.  I  might 
pursue  this  indictment  further,  and  add  many  serious  counts; 
but  I  will  only  remind  our  Baptist  brethren  that  the  word 
disobedience  in  this  connection  is  a  very  serious  one — so 
serious,  indeed,  that  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  they  have  ad¬ 
equately  apprehended  its  practical  bearings  with  reference  to 
their  own  conduct. 

3.  If  Baptists  must  regard  the  pedobaptist  practice  in 
baptism  as  disobedient,  then  they'  are  definitely'  forbidden  to 
fellowship  pedobaptists  as  Christians.  Baptists  should  read 
their  own  proof-texts  a  little  more  carefully, — 2  Thess.  iii.  6, 
14,  for  example.  These  texts  are  used  by'  them  as  authority 
for  the  maintenance  of  church  discipline.  But  if  they  au¬ 
thorize  withdrawal  from  one  professed  disciple  because  of  his 
disobedience,  they  equally  authorize  withdrawal  from  all  who 
disobey\  Note  the  language:  “Now  we  command  you, 
brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  with¬ 
draw  y’^ourselves  from  every” — member  of  the  local  church.^ 
No, — “from  coery  brother  that  walketh  disorderly ^  and  not 
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after  the  tradition  which  he  received  of  us.”  The  same  com- 
preheiisiveness  of  statement  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  verse: 
“  If  any  man  obey  not,”  etc.  Why  should  not  these  com¬ 
mands  apply  to  “brethren”  outside  the  local  church,  as  vvx*ll 
as  within  its  membership.^  Haptists  should  certainly  feel 
constrained  to  a  consistent  withdrawal  of  church  fellowship 
from  the  disobedient,  which  means  abstinence  from  all  church 
unions  with  them.  And  why  is  not  Christian  fellowship,  as 
well  as  church  fellowship,  forbidden.’  The  commands  are 
j^eneral  in  form;  and,  like  many' another  command  addressed 
to  a  church,  are  as  obviously  adapted  for  the  guidance  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members  as  of  the  body';  the  idea  of  Christian  fellow¬ 
ship  is  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  New  Testament  than 
is  that  single  phase  of  it  called  church  fellowship;  and  diso¬ 
bedience  is  much  more  frequently  represented  as  incompati¬ 
ble  with  Christian  discipleship  than  as  a  breach  of  church  or¬ 
der.  We  read  many  .statements  similar  in  doctrinal  import  to 
that  of  I  John  ii.  4:  “  He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  keep- 

eth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him.”  And  where  do  we  find  an  intimation  that  church  fel¬ 
lowship  should  ever  be  withdrawn  for  reasons  that  are  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  continuance  of  Christian  fellowship  ?  When  we 
bear  these  facts  in  mind,  and  reflect  further  that  the  context 
in  2  Thess.  iii.  is  wholly  made  up  of  exhortations  to  personal 
duties,  rather  than  to  church  action;  the  evidence  seems  to 
be  satisfactory'  that  the  command  to  “  withdraw  ”  from  “  every 
brother” — “any  man” — who  does  not  “obey,”  means  that 
the  attestation  of  the  disobedient  brother’s  discipleship  is 
compromised  by  his  disobedience,  and  that  he  is,  therefore, 
no  longer  entitled  to  recognition  as  a  Christian.  Will  Bap¬ 
tists  deliberately  repudiate  this  conclusion.^  Will  they',  in 
one  breath,  proclaim  the  doctrine  of  a  regenerate  church 
membership  attested  by'  an  orderly  walk;  and,  in  the  next, 
assert  that  disobedience  is  compatible  with  discipleship.^ 
Will  they  aver  that  disobedience,  even  when  it  rises  to  the 
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enormity  of  schismatic  and  organized  resistance  to  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  is  Christian,  and  to  be  fellowshipped  as 
Christian  ?  Is  high  treason  against  heaven  no  breach  of 
Christian  fellowship?  But  precisely  this  is  what  they  say, 
when  they  pronounce  pedobaptists  disobedient  in  baptism, 
and  yet  fellowship  them  as  Christians.  Against  such  mon¬ 
strous  doctrine  we  may  well  quote  the  command  to  withdraw 
from  the  disobedient.  And,  even  if  church  fellowship  were 
not  (as  it  is)  demonstrably  identical  in  nature  with  Christian 
fellowship,  we  should  yet  find  in  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  in  many  particular  commands,  admonitions 
to  “have  no  fellowship,”  whether  church  or  Christian,  with 
the  sin  of  disobedience  (Eph.  v.  1 1). 

THE  ALTERNATIVE. 

Two  possible  courses  of  perfect  consistency,  and  only 
two,  are  open  to  Baptists.  Perhaps  there  is  but  one.  That 
will  depend  upon  precisely  what  the  convictions  of  Baptists 
are  on  certain  points.  But  apparently  two  courses  are  open, 
in  either  one  of  which  they  may  go  consistently.  They  may 
disfellowship  pedobaptists  as  not  offering  the  scriptural  at¬ 
testation  of  discipleship,  which  is  obedience;  or  they  may 
abandon  the  idea  that  conscientious  pedobaptists  are  diso¬ 
bedient  to  the  commands  of  Christ  respecting  baptism.  They 
may  be  consistent  close  communionists  or  consistent  open 
communionists.  At  present  they  are  half  and  half,  and  there¬ 
fore  neither.  They  never  can  be  self-consistent,  or  occupy 
a  rationally  intelligent  position,  until  they  become  wholly 
either  one  thing  or  the  other. 

Baptists  as  a  denomination  have  no  recognized  theory 
of  communion.  Their  doctrine  as  to  the  Supper  is  nothing 
of  the  sort,  and  has  no  direct  relation  to  any  such  thing;  the 
statements  respecting  fellowship,  which  they  append  to  that 
doctrine,  having  no  logical  connection  with  it,  and  being  evi¬ 
dently  regarded  as  supplementary  to  it,  rather  than  as  an  in- 
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dependent  and  self-centred  theory,  lint  these  fragmentary 
and  isolated  suggestions,  false  as  they  all  are  in  some  respects, 
and  thrown  into  a  wrong  light  by  their  misalliance  and  un¬ 
natural  subordination  to  an  alien  dogma,  are  practically  all 
that  Baptists  can  show  looking  towards  a  theory  of  commun¬ 
ion.  The  misconce[)tion  as  to  the  true  relation  of  the  Sup¬ 
per  to  the  communion  controversy  has  diverted  their  attention 
from  the  real  communion  question,  so  that  they  have  not 
seriously  grappled  with  it,  but  have  laid  out  their  strength  on 
a  side  issue,  important  in  itself,  but  irrelevant,  liut  if  con¬ 
sistency  is  an  object,  it  is  time  they  adoi)ted  a  theory  of 
communion  and  squared  their  denominational  usages  to  cor¬ 
respond. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  pave  the  way  for  Bai)tists  to 
either  horn  of  the  dilemma  I  have  thus  pointed  out;  and  it  is 
iKseless  to  speculate  as  to  which  of  the  two  they  may  most 
easily  and  most  conscientiously  choose.  If  they  are  as  firmly 
convincetl  as  they  sometimes  say  they  are  that  pedobaptists 
are  disobedient,  the)'  would  find  it  difficult  to  abandon  that 
idea;  and  it  would  be  easier  for  them  to  exchange  their  pres¬ 
ent  Christian  fellowship  for  pedobaptists  (which  at  the  best  is 
but  a  travesty  of  Christian  fellowship)  for  a  consistent  close 
communion.  But  I  have  often  noticed,  in  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  extended  experience,  that,  where  the  Baptist  cause 
is  not  established  or  is  languishing,  most  Ibaptists  find  it  com¬ 
paratively  easy  to  unite  with  pedobaptist  churches.  Their 
principles  do  not  prove  to  be  so  inflexible  as  they  had  thought. 
And  this  suggests  the  inquiry.  Do  not  Baptists  as  a  denomi¬ 
nation  have  a  sufficiently  tangible  doubt  as  to  the  Christianity 
of  their  stern  arraignment  of  pedobaptists  to  justify  them  in 
abandoning  it  for  the  sake  of  becomingconsistent,even  though 
it  were  to  be  consistent!)'  open,  in  their  communion.^ 
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ARTICLE  \'  1 1 . 

THE  ori)l:r  of  thf  assassins. 

HY  PROFKSSOR  HARVEY  PORTER,  I).  I). 

Of  all  the  stranjjje  and  mystic  sects  the  Flast  has  pro¬ 
duced,  none  surpass  the  Order  of  the  Assassins  in  fanatical 
zeal,  boldness  of  design,  and  the  ruthless  manner  of  execu¬ 
tion  whicli  characterized  all  their  measures.  It  still  remains 
a  question,  whence  the  term  “Assassin”  is  derived.  It  is 
commonly  referred  to  the  w'ord  hashish^  the  intoxicating 
extract  of  hemp  {Cannabis  fndiea).  It  is  supposed  that  they 
used  the  drug  to  neiwe  them  for  their  daring  exploits,  and 
hence  they  were  called,  in  Arabic,  Haslnslnyeen^  whence  we 
derive  “Assassin.”  This  may  be  incorrect,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  our  v/ord  “assassin”  is  derived  from  this  order  ot 
fanatics  whose  deeds  of  darkness  and  horror  overshadowed 
all  Western  Asia  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
and  resounded  through  all  Europe,  and  gav'e  us  our  most  ap¬ 
propriate  word  to  denote  swift  and  secret  murder. 

But  the  Assassins  never  called  themselves  by  this  name. 
The  term  which  they  applied  to  themselves  was  Ismailians, 
from  a  certain  Ismail,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  origin  of 
the  sect,  who  will  be  mentioned  further  on.  Ismail  is  the 
same  as  Ishmael;  hence  they  might  be  called  Ishmaelites, — 
a  not  inappropriate  designation,  since  their  hand  was  against 
every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against  them.  Their  Chief 
Ismail,  however,  has  no  connection  with  the  Ishmael  of  the 
Bible. 

They  were  called  by  the  Mohammedans  Batiniyeh,'^\i\(A\. 
indicates  that  they  had  one  doctrine  or  set  of  doctrines  for 
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the  outside  world,  and  quite  another  for  the  initiated.  This 
was  true.  They  held  esoteric  doctrines,  which  were  taught 
to  the  inner  circle  of  the  initiated  only,  and  which  were  of 
the  most  abominable  character,  while  their  exoteric  doctrines 
were  in  general  accord  with  the  religion  of  Islam.  They  were 
in  the  outset  a  heretical  sect  of  Mohammedans,  but  in  their 
later  development  they  became  the  bitter  foes  of  Islam,  and 
indeed  of  every  form  of  faith  except  their  own. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins, 
and  its  relation  to  Islam,  we  must  glance  briefly  at  the  hereti¬ 
cal  sects  that  preceded  it. 

The  first  break  in  the  united  ranks  of  Islam  occurred 
during  the  caliphate  of  Ali,  the  fourth  successor  of  the  Ara¬ 
bian  prophet.  Ali  was  repudiated  by  a  large  party  at  whose 
head  was  Moawiyah,  the  Governor  of  Damascus,  and,  after  a 
long  struggle,  Ali  and  his  sons  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
family  nearly  exterminated;  but  there  was  a  remnant  left,  and 
there  arose  a  party  among  the  Mohammedans  who  claimed 
that  the  rightful  succession  to  the  caliphate  belonged  to  Ali 
and  his  descendants.  This  party  became  known  as  Shias,  or 
Shiites,  to  whom  the  Persians  belong  at  the  present  day, 
and  it  has  been  from  among  them  that  the  greatest  foes  to 
orthodo.x  Islam  have  arisen,  the  Assassins  most  conspicuous 
of  all.  From  among  the  Persians  came  the  chief  free-thinkers 
of  Islam.  In  758  A.  D.  appeared  the  Rawendi,  who  taught 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  whom  the  Caliph  Munsur  was 
obliged  to  put  down  with  the  sword.  Next  arose  in  Persia 
a  certain  A1  Mukanna  who  wore  a  golden  mask,  whence  his 
name.  He  taught  that  God  was  incarnate  in  Adam,  then  in 
Noah,  and  in  a  succession  of  prophets  reaching  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  himself.  About  the  year  817  A.  D.  there  appeared  a 
certain  Babek  who  taught  the  moral  indifference  of  all  human 
actions,  and  encouraged  his  followers  to  give  free  rein  to 
their  passions.  In  this  they  were  the  forerunners  of  the 
Assassins,  as  we  shall  see.  It  is  not  strange  that  Babek  had 
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many  followers.  He  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the  cali¬ 
phate  of  Bagdad,  and  the  extinction  of  this  pestilent  sect  is 
said  to  have  cost  twenty  years  of  bloody  conflict  and  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  men. 

About  the  year  891  A.  l).  appeared  a  still  more  formida¬ 
ble  enemy  to  orthodox  Islam  in  the  sect  of  the  Karmathians, 
who  arose  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  but  soon  spread  into  Arabia, 
and  inflicted  defeat  after  defeat  ui)on  the  armies  of  the  Ca¬ 
liph.  Their  doctrines  were  a  curious  mixture  of  Islam,  Ma- 
gism,  and  Christianity.  Their  leader  even  pretended  to  be 
an  apostle  of  Jesus,  whom  he  called  the  Word.  He  also 
claimed  to  be  the  Mahdi  of  Islam  and  the  angel  Gabriel.  The 
Karmathians  professed  an  attachment  to  Islam  and  the 
Koran,  but  they  taught  that  the  latter  must  be  interpreted 
allegorically,  and,  while  apparently  receiving  it,  they  main¬ 
tained  doctrines  wholly  subversive  of  it.  In  this  they  were 
followed  by  the  Assassins,  who  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as 
their  true  successors.  The  Karmathians  were  hostile  to  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  claiming  that  their  Imam,  or  chief,  was 
the  only  true  caliph,  and  must  overthrow  the  false  one  at 
Bagdad.  Hence  followed  the  bloody  conflict  in  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  perished. 

In  920  A.  D.  they  attacked  Mecca,  and  thirty  thousand 
of  its  defenders  fell  before  the  city  was  taken.  The  Kar¬ 
mathians  did  not  respect  the  holy  places  of  Islam:  they 
plundered  the  city,  and  carried  off  the  sacred  black  stone  of 
the  Kaaba,  which  was  only  restored  twenty-two  years  later 
at  a  ransom  of  fifty-thousand  ducats.  For  one  hundred 
years  the  conflict  raged,  before  the  Karmathian  heresy  was 
extinguished,  or  rather  compelled  to  change  its  form,  for  it 
really  lived  on,  and  reappeared  in  all  its  essential  features  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Assassins. 

Egypt  seems  to  have  been  the  home  of  this  new  phase 
of  heresy.  The  descendants  of  Ali — nearly  exterminated, 
as  already  mentioned,  and  always  persecuted  by  the  caliphs, 
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who  feared  their  dynastic  claims,  as  being  of  the  lineage 
of  the  Prophet  through  his  daughter  Fatima,  the  wife  of 
Ali — succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  in  Kgypt,  where 
they  founded  the  Fatimite  dynasty,  which  ruled  from  909  to 
I  1 71  A.  I).  They’^  called  themselves  the  true  caliphs  of  Islam, 
and  they  not  only  antagonized  the  Abbaside  caliphs  politi- 
cally\  but  in  doctrine  they’^  departed  widely  from  the  so-called 
orthodox  standard  maintained  at  Bagdad.  As  many'^  of  these 
doctrines  were  adopted  by  the  Assassins,  we  will  briefly’  take 
note  of  them. 

There  was  at  Cairo  a  great  university,  richly  endowed, 
where  these  doctrines  were  taught;  and  the  Fatimite  caliphs 
fostered  it,  since  it  recognized  them  as  the  true  successors 
of  the  Prophet.  They  were  the  true  Imams,  who  alone  had 
the  divine  sanction  and  inspiration,  and  hence  their  teach¬ 
ings  comprised  the  true  doctrine  of  Islam,  These  teachings 
were  imparted  in  nine  grades.  In  the  first  the  student  was 
pointed  to  the  endle.ss  and  inexplicable  contradictions  and 
absurdities  of  the  Koran  and  the  orthodox  faith,  as  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  book,  upon 
which  the  whole  scheme  of  the  new  doctrine  depended.  The 
student  was  required  to  take  an  oath  to  accept  without  ques¬ 
tion  all  that  should  be  subsequently^  taught.  They  were  to 
acknowledge  seven  inspired  Imams,  he  last  of  whom  was 
Ismail, from  whom  the  sect  was  afterward  named.  We  need 
not  follow  out  the  teaching  in  all  the  successive  stages,  but 
note  that  the  sixth  taught  that  all  positive  religious  precepts 
have  no  value  in  themselves,  but  serv'e  merely  as  helps  to  a 
deeper  insight  into  religious  truths,  and  when  this  is  fully  at¬ 
tained  they  may'^  be  wholly'^  discarded.  All  so-called  revela¬ 
tions  were  but  myths;  heaven  and  hell  have  no  real  existence, 
and  all  actions  are  wholly  alike  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 
Right  and  wrong  do  not  pertain  to  acts,  and  hence  all  future 
retribution  is  nonsense.  To  the  initiated,  nothing  is  forbid¬ 
den;  everything  is  lawful.  To  believ^e  in  nothing  and  follow 
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one’s  own  will  was  the  only  true  philosophy.  Such  doctrines 
followed  out  to  their  logical  results  were  well  adapted  to 
nourish  the  horde  of  fanatics  who  terrorized  the  East  for  one 
hundred  and  seventy  years. 

The  Fatimites  were  not  content  to  teach  their  doctrines 
at  home,  but  sent  emissaries  throughout  Western  Asia  to 
lure  the  orthodox  to  accept  them,  and  it  was  there  they  were 
to  bring  forth  the  most  abundant  harvest. 

One  of  these  emissaries,  or  Dais  as  they  were  called,  was 
Hassan  ben  Sabah,  the  fouinler  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins. 
He  was  a  native  of  Persia,  who  early  became  a  convert  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Ismailians,  and  went  to  Egypt  and  studied 
at  Cairo.  He  had  already  at  home  distinguished  himself  as 
a  free-thinker.  The  Caliph  received  him  with  honor,  but  the 
jealousy  of,the  courtiers  made  it  dangerous  for  him  to  remain 
long  in  Egypt,  and  he  returned  to  the  East. 

He  was  evidently  a  man  of  great  magnetic  power  and 
supreme  self-control.  While  passing  from  Egypt  to  Syria  by 
sea,  a  fearful  storm  arose.  The  crew  and  passengers  de¬ 
spaired  of  escape,  but  Hassan  calmed  their  fears  by  assuring 
them  that  God  would  let  no  harm  come  to  him,  and  they 
would  be  saved  with  him.  The  event  justified  his  assurance, 
and  they  became  his  followers.  He  had  evidently  already 
determined  to  establish  a  new  sect  through  which  he  would 
rise  to  power.  He  went  to  Persia  by  way  of  Bagdad.  In 
Persia  he  commenced  his  work  of  making  converts,  ostensi¬ 
bly  as  Dai,  or  emissary,  of  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  but  really 
for  his  own  purposes.  He  a.ssumed  the  garb  of  a  strict 
Moslem  and  passed  for  a  saint.  After  gaining  many  follow¬ 
ers  in  different  parts  of  Persia,  he  determined  to  establish 
himself  in  some  strong  position,  where  he  could  more  se¬ 
curely  carry  out  his  designs.  He  fixed  upon  a  very  strong 
place,  in  the  mountains  of  Northern  Persia,  called  Alamut, 
which  means  “the  instruction  of  the  eagle,” — so  named,  it  is 
said,  because  the  prince  who  first  built  a  castle  there  was  di- 
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rected  to  the  spot  by  an  eagle  which  lighted  upon  it  while 
he  was  out  hunting.  Hassan  took  the  place  in  1091  A.  D., 
and  from  this  date  commences  his  career  of  ambition,  and 
ruthless  war  upon  all  rulers  and  all  established  forms  of  or¬ 
der.  His  aim  was  to  destroy  all  order,  all  the  foundations 
of  society,  and  reign  upon  its  ruins;  a  veritable  Nihilist,  the 
greatest  Anarchist  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

But  while  pursuing  such  a  policy  towards  the  organized 
governments  of  his  day,  he  had  such  a  control  over  his  own 
followers,  that  they  implicitly  obeyed  him,  even  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  There  was  no  anarchy  in  his  camp, 
however  much  he  sought  to  promote  anarchy  in  the  world 
around.  Nothing  more  fully  attests  the  remarkable  power 
of  the  man  than  this  fact;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  order  were  not  initiated  into  the 
secret,  esoteric  doctrines,  which  abolished  all  distinction  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  annihilated  all  principles  of  morality. 
All  members  of  the  order  were  sworn  to  implicit  and  un¬ 
questioning  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  grand-master,  who 
from  his  lofty  and  impregnable  stronghold  at  Alamut  issued 
orders  that  were  promptly  obeyed  throughout  half  a  con¬ 
tinent.  He  soon  acquired  the  title  of  Sheikh-cl-Jebel,  the 
“Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,”  a  name  that  for  a  century  and 
a  half  was  regarded  with  terror  all  through  Western  Asia  and 
even  in  h^urope. 

Besides  Alamut,  Hassan  secured  many  other  strong 
places  in  the  mountains  of  Persia  and  wherever  the  order 
gained  adherents.  This  was  their  constant  policy,  and  it  was 
the  only  policy  that  would  secure  the  order  in  the  course  its 
chief  had  in  view.  He  saw  the  futility  of  trying  to  establish 
an  independent  kingdom  while  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  was  still 
on  the  throne  and  powerful.  The  fate  of  Babek  and  the 
Karmathians  convinced  him  of  this,  and  he  determined  to 
pursue  an  entirely  novel  course, — that  of  ridding  himself,  by 
the  dagger,  of  every  opponent  to  his  ambition,  and  thus  by  a 
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reign  of  terror  bend  everything  to  his  will.  But,  in  order  to 
carry  out  this  fiendish  policy,  he  must  secure  himself  from 
attack,  which  he  might  do  by  fortifying  the  most  inaccessi¬ 
ble  positions,  and  holding  them  by  garrisons  of  his  most 
trusty  followers.  Prom  these  places  he  could  send  forth  his 
emissaries,  bound  to  yield  blind  obedience  to  his  every  com¬ 
mand,  who,  utterly  regardless  of  life,  would  carry  the  dagger 
into  every  court  or  palace  where  dwelt  a  prince  or  minister 
obnoxious  to  him,  or  into  the  strongholds  of  his  enemies  to 
strike  down  the  chiefs  who  guarded  them,  or  into  the  camp 
of  a  foe  to  assassinate  the  officers.  His  followers  were  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  these  perilous  commissions,  being  assured 
that  death  in  carrying  them  out  was  but  entrance  into  Para¬ 
dise.  They  assumed  every  disguise  to  accomplish  their 
fiendish  purposes,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  generally  they 
succeeded,  even  when  the  victims  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains”  had  become  so  numerous  that  men  feared  and 
apprehended  the  attacks  of  his  emissaries  on  every  hand. 

Tt  seems  strange  that  men  could  be  found  to  thus  sur¬ 
render  their  wills  to  the  will  of  another;  but  religious  fanati¬ 
cism  w’ill  go  to  all  lengths,  as  we  have  good  evidence  in  the 
history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  order  of  the  Assassins 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  the  Knights  Templars,  but  the 
latter  never  yielded  such  implicit  obedience  to  their  grand¬ 
master  as  did  the  Assassins  to  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mount¬ 
ains.” 

When  Hassan  ben  Sabah  had  obtained  many  strong 
places  and  a  numerous  following,  Malek  Shah,  the  Sultan  of 
the  Seljukian  Turks,  became  apprehensive  of  his  power,  and 
determined  to  destroy  it  He  had  already  reduced  the  Ca¬ 
liph  of  Bagdad  to  a  mere  shadow  as  a  political  chief,  and  left 
to  him  only  his  ecclesiastical  authority.  Through  the  wise 
administration  of  his  grand-vizir,  the  renowned  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk,  he  had  become  the  leading  power  in  Western  Asia, 
and  he  saw  in  Hassan  ben  Sabah  a  rival  whom  he  must  crush. 
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He  sent  a  force  to  besiege  him  in  his  stronghold,  Alamut. 
Hassan  was  reduced  to  great  straits;  but  one  of  his  com¬ 
manders  in  a  neighboring  fortress  sent  him  three  hundred  men, 
and  with  these  and  his  own  troops  he  made  a  successful  sally, 
and  dispersed  the  besiegers.  But  the  Sultan  continued  his 
attacks  upon  the  strongholds  of  the  order,  and  Hassan  now 
determined  on  a  master-stroke  which  would  teach  him  and 
all  other  chiefs  that  they  could  attack  him  only  at  their  peril. 
He  inaugurated  his  policy  of  assassination  by  striking  down 
the  grand-vizir,  Nizam -ul-Mulk,  who  had  guided  the  affairs 
of  state  under  three  sultans,  advanced  their  power  to  the 
highest  point,  and  gained  a  greater  name  than  any  of  them. 
He  was  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age.  In  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  fellow-student  of  Hassan  ben  Sabfdi,  and  later  had 
introduced  him  to  the  court  of  the  Sultan,  but  Hassan  in¬ 
trigued  to  supplant  his  benefactor,  and  was  driven  from  court. 
He  never  forgot  the  affront,  and  now  had  come  his  day  of 
vengeance.  The  dagger  of  his  emissary  did  its  work,  and  the 
grand-vizir  fell,  no  unworthy  victim  with  which  to  commence 
the  infernal  role  that  from  henceforth  became  the  settled 
policy  of  the  order.  The  death  of  the  Sultan  Malek  Shah 
not  long  after,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  and  the  com¬ 
plete  failure  of  his  military  operations  against  the  “Old  Man 
of  the  Mountains,”  exalted  the  latter  more  than  ever,  and 
gave  him  confidence  in  his  policy.  He  pushed  forward  his 
operations  to  secure  further  strong  places  by  treachery  or  by 
force,  and  in  this  he  was  successful.  It  should  be  noted  that 
it  was  just  at  this  time  that  the  warriors  of  the  West  were 
dealing  heavy  blows  to  the  power  of  the  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria.  Malek  Shah  died  in  1092  A.  D.,  and  the 
First  Crusade  commenced  in  1096.  In  1098  Antioch  fell, 
and  in  1099  Jerusalem.  The  crusaders  unconsciously  favored 
the  plans  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,”  for,  as  the 
power  of  the  Turks  was  being  broken  by  them,  he  could 
more  easily  diminish  their  possessions  in  the  East.  He  ob- 
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tained  possession  of  a  dozen  or  more  castles  in  1099 
1 100  A.  D.,  and  he  had  become  so  strong  that  he  no  longer 
confined  his  operations  to  the  regions  of  Persia.  The  dag¬ 
gers  of  the  Assassins  now  took  wider  range.  In  1102  A.  D. 
the  Governor  of  Hums  in  Syria  was  struck  down  by  them, 
and  the  order  began  to  secure  castles  in  that  region.  The 
first  one  mentioned  as  seized  by  them  in  Syria  was  Sar- 
min,  about  a  day’s  journey  south  of  Aleppo,  and  it  became 
the  residence  of  Hassan’s  grand-prior,  Abu-l-P'eth  by  name, 
lilven  the  Governor  of  Aleppo  became  the  friend  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  the  order,  and  connived  at  their  dastardly  deeds, 
perhaps  through  fear  of  their  daggers.  Modud,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Damascus,  soon  after  fell  a  victim.  P'ear  of  them  be¬ 
came  general.  In  1113  A.  D.  the  Governor  of  Aleppo  died, 
and  the  people  rose  upon  the  members  of  the  order  in  that 
city,  and  cut  down  without  mercy  some  three  hundred  of 
them, — men,  women,  and  children, — and  about  two  hundred 
more  were  cast  into  prison.  But  the  Assassins  took  ample 
vengeance,  and  in  1 1 19  the  Governor  of  Aleppo  and  one  of 
his  sons  were  assassinated.  They  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
and  demanded  castles  from  the  local  government,  who  stood 
in  such  fear  of  their  daggers  that  they  often  yielded  to  the 
demand,  or  utterly  demolished  the  castles  lest  they  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  order. 

Meanwhile  in  Persia  the  reign  of  terror  had  been  fully 
commenced.  The  victims  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mount¬ 
ains”  fell  like  autumn  leaves,  many  of  them  men  of  the  high¬ 
est  rank.  He  did  not  always  use  the  dagger.  There  were 
some  among  his  enemies  whom  he  chose  to  terrorize,  and  * 
thus  subdue  to  his  will,  so  that  they  would  not  stand  in  his 
way.  The  Sultan  Sanjar  was  taught  that  his  life  was  safe 
only  so  long  as  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains”  willed  it. 

A  slave  of  the  Sultan  was  a  member  of  the  order,  unsus¬ 
pected  by  his  master.  He  was  commanded  by  Hassan  to 
place  a  dagger  by  the  Sultan’s  side  while  asleep.  When  the 
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Sultan  awoke  he  recognized  the  sign  and  trembled.  His  fear 
was  not  lulled  when  he  shortly  received  from  the  “  Old  Man  ” 
the  following  laconic  message:  “Were  we  not  well  disposed 
towards  Sultan  Sanjar,  we  should  have  fixed  the  dagger  in 
his  breast  instead  of  in  the  ground.”  The  Sultan  was  still 
further  terrified  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  brother,  who  was 
besieging  Alamut,  doubtless  poisoned  by  the  foe.  Peace  was 
made  with  Hassan  forthwith,  which  not  only  confirmed  him 
in  his  possessions,  but  assigned  him  certain  revenues  from 
the  land. 

Hut  Hassan  was  not  content  with  shedding  the  blood  of 
his  outside  foes:  he  raised  his  hand  against  his  own  kin, 
seemingly  from  mere  lust  of  blood.  His  nephew,  the  grand- 
prior  of  the  order  in  Syria,  and  his  two  sons,  fell  by  the  dag¬ 
ger  at  his  command.  He  did  not  intend  that  any  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors  should  surpass  him  in  iniquity.  It  would  have  been 
natural  had  he  himself  been  struck  down  by  one  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  but  he  was  not.  His  death  occurred  in  1125  A.  D., 
at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  had  reigned  as  grand-master  of 
the  order  thirty-seven  years,  during  which  he  never  once  left 
the  castle  of  Alamut,  and  twice  only  his  apartments  to  show 
himself  upon  the  terrace.  His  seclusion  was  designed  to  sur¬ 
round  his  almost  unbounded  sway  with  the  veil  of  mystery 
and  impress  his  followers  with  awe. 

Hassan’s  successor  in  the  office  of  grand-master  was 
Hursurgomid,  who  had  been  one  of  his  leading  commanders. 
He  carried  out  most  fully  the  policy  of  Hassan,  and  the  dag¬ 
ger  was  bu.sy  as  before.  Mahmud  succeeded  Sanjar  as  Sul¬ 
tan  about  the  same  time,  and  thought  to  fight  the  Assassins 
with  their  own  weapons, — the  dagger  and  treachery, — but  in 
these  he  was  no  match  for  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.” 
He  had  no  such  band  of  trusty  followers.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  capturing  Alamut  in  1130  A.  D.,  but  accom¬ 
plished  little  more.  The  Turks  of  Persia  and  throughout  the 
East  were  too  much  divided  to  make  the  united  and  steady 
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effort  necessary  to  root  out  the  accursed  brood.  The  Assas¬ 
sins  profited  by  their  divisions  to  gain  place  after  place,  and 
plied  the  dagger  with  strange  impunity. 

A  certain  Bahram  distinguished  himself  in  Syria  as  a 
worthy  follower  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.”  He 
first  put  to  death  his  uncleat  Bagdad,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Syria,  and  at  Damascus  became  a  preacher  of  righteousness 
according  to  the  creed  of  the  Assassins.  He  gained  many 
followers,  and  persuaded  the  Governor  of  Damascus  to  sur¬ 
render  to  him  the  castle  of  Banias,  situated  on  the  coast 
south  of  Latakia,  and  this  castle  became  the  headquarters  of 
the  sect  in  Syria,  1129  A.  D.  Here  the  Assassins  gathered 
from  all  quarters,  and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  all 
neighboring  chiefs.  If  any  one  was  attacked  by  the  Assas¬ 
sins,  no  chief  dared  offer  assistance,  lest  he  should  be  struck 
down  by  the  dagger.  Ismail,  the  successor  of  Bahram  at 
Banias,  gained  even  a  strouger  foothold  at  Damascus.  He 
stMit  there  a  certain  .Abu-l-Wefa,  who  obtained  great  influ¬ 
ence,  and  became  chief  judge  in  the  city,  and  used  his  posi¬ 
tion  of  course  to  betray  his  patrons.  He  entered  into  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  crusaders  to  deliver  Damascus  into 
their  hands  in  exchange  for  Tyre.  The  crusaders  eagerly 
agreed,  for  they  had  long  coveted  the  famous  city  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  It  was  a  strange  alliance,  this  of  the  dagger  and  the 
cross;  but  iiu  party  in  those  days  cared  much  about  means, 
so  long  as  the  end  was  gained.  This  famous  plot  did  not, 
however,  succeed.  The  Governor  of  Damascus  discovered  it 
in  time  to  save  the  city,  and  both  parties  to  it  suffered  severely. 
The  adherents  of  the  Assassins  in  Damascus  were  massacred 
without  mercy.  Six  thousand — men,  women,  and  children 
— perished  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  Moslems,  and  Abu- 
l-Wefa  was  hewn  to  pieces.  The  crusaders  were  approach¬ 
ing  Damascus,  all  unconscious  that  their  allies  had  been  slain 
and  their  plan  frustrated.  They  were  careless  of  discipline, 
and  dispersed  among  the  villages  for  plunder,  when  they  were 
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furiously  attacked  by  a  Moslem  force  from  Damascus,  and 
suffered  a  complete  defeat.  They  obtained,  however,  the 
castle  of  Hanias,  which  Ismail  delivered  into  their  hands, 
fearing  an  attack  from  the  Moslems  of  Damascus.  These 
events  took  place  in  1130  A.  I).,  the  year  in  which  Alamut 
was  lost,  as  before  mentioned,  but  both  these  places  were 
soon  after  recovered. 

Meanwhile  the  dagger  was  plied  relentle.ssly  in  the  East 
and  West.  In  1127,  Kasim  ud-Dowlet,  a  distinguished  gen¬ 
eral,  was  struck  down  in  a  mosque  at  Mosul  by  eight  Assas¬ 
sins  di.sguised  as  dervishes,  of  whom  he  killed  three  before  he 
received  his  death-blow.  The  others,  save  one,  were  cut 
down  by  the  attendants  of  Kasim,  as  they  doubtless  expected 
to  be.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  Assassins  to  glory  in 
death  met  in  executing  the  orders  of  the  grand-master.  The 
only  one  who  escaped  at  this  time  was  a  youth.  His  mothei  , 
upon  hearing  of  his  escape,  put  on  mourning;  had  he  per¬ 
ished,  she  would  have  put  on  garments  of  joy.  To  such 
length  could  fanaticism  go  among  the  Assassins.  The  var¬ 
ious  methods  employed  by  them  in  securing  their  victims  at¬ 
test  their  ingenuity  and  boldness.  The  vizir  of  the  Sultan 
Sanjar  was  assaulted  in  a  characteri.stic  way.  The  A.ssassin 
who  had  been  commissioned  to  murder  him  obtained  die  po¬ 
sition  of  groom  in  his  stables.  One  day  he  approav  hed  the 
vizir,  leading  his  favorite  horse,  and  as  he  neared  him,  he 
patted  the  horse  on  the  neck,  and  dexterously  proiluccd  a 
dagger,  concealed  under  the  mane,  with  which  he  killed  the 
vizir. 

The  Governor  of  Damascus  who  massacred  the  si.x  thou¬ 
sand  adherents  of  the  order,  as  above  mentioned,  was  assas¬ 
sinated  two  years  later.  No  prince  was  safe.  The  dagger 
lay  in  wait  for  them  day  and  night.  Among  their  most 
trusted  servants  might  lurk  adherents  to  the  “Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains.”  It  is  strange  what  a  fascination  the  creed  of 
this  accursed  sect  seemed  to  have  for  the  people  of  the  blast 
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in  those  days.  It  would  be  an  unending  task  to  enumerate 
the  victims  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.”  They  fell 
thick  and  fast  on  ev'ery  side.  His  arm  reached  over  half  a 
continent,  striking  high  and  low.  It  extended  to  Egypt,  and 
with  a  kind  of  inexorable  justice  struck  the  Fatimite  caliph, 
a  member  of  the  dynasty  that  had  nursed  and  promulgated 
the  accursed  doctrines  preached  by  Hassan  ben  Sabah.  The 
Caliph  Amir  and  his  vizir  were  assassinated  in  1 129,  and,  not 
long  after,  the  grand-master  turned  his  attention  to  still  more 
distinguished  prey.  Heretofore  the  Assassins  had  spared  the 
head  of  orthodox  Islam;  but  in  1134  D.  the  Caliph  ot 
Ikigdad  fell  a  victim,  and  the  Assassins,  not  content  with  his 
murder,  horribly  mutilated  his  body,  as  though  to  testify 
their  scorn  of  his  sacred  office  as  spiritual  head  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.  And  yet  they  outwardly  still  professed  the  doctrines  ot 
the  Koran  and  honored  the  Prophet. 

The  succeeding  caliph  was  murdered  by’^  them  a  short 
time  after  his  accession.  Terror  now  seized  the  successors  of 
the  Prophet,  and  fear  of  the  dagger  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains”  imprisoned  them  in  the  palace  at  Bagdad.  The 
faithful  no  longer  saw  their  spiritual  head.  The  second 
grand-master  of  the  Assassins  died  in  1137  A.  I).,  and  was 
followed  by  his  son  Mohammed.  From  this  time  on,  the 
office  became  hereditary.  This  was  not  the  design  of  Hassan, 
the  founder  of  the  order,  who  intended  that  the  best  man  in 
the  order  should  be  appointed  to  the  office. 

Mohammed  continued  the  policy  of  his  predecessors  most 
fully\  He  occupied  new  strongholds,  and  plied  the  dagger 
without  stint.  Among  the  castles  secured  were  Kadmus, 
Kahaf,  and  Masyaf,  in  the  Nusairi  mountains  in  Syria.  The 
last  named  became  the  chief  seat  of  the  order  in  Syria,  and 
there  reside  the  descendants  of  the  Assassins  at  the  present 
day,  under  the  name  of  Ismailians. 

With  the  accession  of  Ha.ssan  II.,  the  son  of  Mohammed, 
in  1 163,  we  reach  a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  order.  As 
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has  been  already  indicated,  there  were  several  grades  to  which 
the  members  of  the  order  were  admitted  as  they  proved  tliem- 
selves  of  sufficient  capacity  and  trustworthiness  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  to  them.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  order,  the  great 
mass  of  adherents,  were  taught  to  follow  the  tenets  of  ortho¬ 
dox  Islam,  with  the  reserve  only  of  perfect  obedience  to  the 
grand-master,  as  the  representative  of  the  Imam  who  was  to 
come  and  give  the  world  a  new  revelation.  Those  admitted 
to  the  higher  grades  were  alone  taught  the  secret  tenets, 
which  inculcated  the  moral  indifference  of  all  acts,  and  the 
futility  of  all  positive  religion;  in  fact,  the  negation  of  all 
morality,  a  bald  infidelity,  or  even  blank  atheism.  These 
doctrines  had  been  carefully  concealed  from  the  world  and 
the  great  mass  of  his  followers  by  Hassan  ben  Sabah  and  his 
two  immediate  successors,  but  Hassan  II.  determined  to  cast 
aside  the  veil,  and  openly  declare  to  all  his  followers  their  re¬ 
lease  from  all  religious  observances  and  all  bonds  of  moral¬ 
ity,  and  allow  them  to  give  free  rein  to  every  lust  and  pas¬ 
sion.  He  would  only  enjoin  upon  them  obedience  to  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  coming  Imam,  from  whom  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  have  received  a  communication  permitting  him  to 
make  this  declaration.  This  was  done  with  great  pomp  at 
Alamut,  and  a  new  era  was  thus  inaugurated,  which  Hassan 
hoped  would  increase  his  following  and  raise  his  power  to 
the  highest  point.  Hut  he  was  sadly  mistaken.  Men  are 
corrupt  and  easily  corrupted,  but  they  have  a  moral  nature 
that  revolts  against  publishing  their  corruption  to  the  world. 
No  creed  that  rejects  all  moral  restraint  has  any  chance  of 
success,  and  Hassan  II.  soon  found  that  this  open  defiance 
of  all  religion  and  all  moral  principle  weakened  his  forces, 
and  roused  the  world  against  him  and  his  accursed  crew.  It 
is  not  strange  to  learn  that  Hassan  II.  fell  a  victim  to  his 
own  teaching.  His  brother-in-law  was  his  assassin.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1167  A.  D.  by  his  son  Mohammed  II.,  who, 
although  he  preached  the  same  doctrine  of  moral  indifference 
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of  all  acts.jtook  care  to  punish  his  father’s  assassin,  who  with 
his  whole  family  was  executed. 

Meanwhile  stirring  events  were  taking  place  in  Syria. 
Many  more  strongholds  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  As¬ 
sassins,  chiefly  in  the  Nusairi  mountains.  The  grand-prior 
of  the  order  in  Syria  was  now  Rashid-ud-Din  Sinan.  The 
Sultan  of  the  Turks  was  the  renowned  Nur-ud-Din,  who 
ruled  Syria  well  for  some  years,  dying  in  1173.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  still  more  renowned  Salah-ud-Din,  or  Saladin, 
who  had  been  Nur-ud-Din’s  viceroy  in  Egypt,  and  had  put 
an  end,  while  there,  to  the  Eatimite  dynasty,  the  former  allies 
of  the  Assassins.  Naturally  the  latter  were  not  well  disposed 
toward  him,  and  determined  to  get  rid  of  him  after  his  com¬ 
ing  to  Syria  and  assuming  the  reins  of  power.  As  he  was 
besieging  Aleppo  in  1175,  Rashid  ud-Din,  the  chief  of  the 
order  in  Syria,  sent  three  emissaries  to  assassinate  him.  They 
attacked  him  in  his  tent,  but  failed.  Later,  when  Saladin 
had  fully  established  his  authority,  he  determined  to  root  out 
the  pestilential  horde  from  his  dominions.  He  advanced 
toward  Masyaf,  their  chief  stronghold,  capturing  and  de¬ 
stroying  whatever  belonged  to  the  Assassins,  and  finally  laid 
siege  to  the  place.  Rashid-ud-Din  tried  the  dagger  again, 
and  sent  three  more  assassins  to  cut  him  down.  They  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  succession,  but  in  vain.  Saladin  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life,  and  they  all  met  the  fate  they  had  in¬ 
tended  for  him.  Rashid  now  began  to  despair,  and  feared 
the  vengeance  of  the  great  warrior.  He  made  proposals  for 
peace,  and  Saladin  granted  it  on  condition  that  he  should 
make  no  more  attempts  on  his  life  with  the  dagger.  When 
we  consider  who  and  what  Saladin  was,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  universal  fear  of  the  Assassins  that  pervaded  all  hearts, 
so  that  even  such  a  prince  bargained  for  safety  from  their  dag. 
gers,  and  let  their  chief  escape  when  almost  within  his  power. 

Rashid-ud-Din  seemed  desirous  of  rivalling  the  “Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains”  himself  in  dignity  and  influence.  He 
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claiiiieci  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Godhead;  lie  secluded 
himself  from  the  vulgar  ^aze;  he  permitted  no  one  to  see  him 
eat,  drink,  or  sleej).  He  would  take  his  stand  on  a  lofty 
rock,  and  preach  fiDin  sunrise  to  sunset.  His  eloquence  is 
said  to  have  been  remarkable,  and  his  influence  over  his  fol¬ 
lowers  unbounded.  It  appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
make  himself  grand-master  of  the  order.  He  intrigued  with 
the  crusaders,  and  with  the  purpose  of  releasing  himself  from 
certain  obligations  to  the  order  of  the  Templars,  which  he 
had  entered  into,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  pretending  that  the  Assassins  were  inclined  to  adopt  the 
Christian  faith.  The  King  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem  were 
deceived,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Rashid-ud-Din  in  return. 
The  ambassadors  of  Rashid  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Tem¬ 
plars  on  their  way  back,  and  although  the  King  tried  to  in¬ 
duce  the  grand-master  of  the  Templars  to  punish  the  mur¬ 
derers,  he  would  not,  and  all  negotiations  between  the  King 
and  the  Assassins  came  to  no  result.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains”  should  take  vengeance  into 
his  own  hands.  There  had  been  a  sort  of  truce  between  the 
crusaders  and  the  order  since  1 149,  when  Ra}  mond,  Count 
of  Tripoli,  had  been  assassinated,  but  now  they  were  to  be 
taught  that  the  dagger  was  still  active.  In  1  192  two  young 
men  of  the  order  appeared  at  Tyre  and  demanded  baptism. 
They  received  the  rite,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Conrad, 
Marquis  of  Montferrat,  Prince  of  Tyre.  They  remained  in 
his  service  six  months,  devoutly  praying  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians.  One  day  the  Marejuis  dined  with  the  Bishop  ot 
Beauvais,  and  as  he  was  coming  from  the  Bishop’s  residence 
he  was  assassinated  by  these  two  j  oung  men.  Both  were 
seized,  and  died  under  torture  without  rev'ealing  who  had  em¬ 
ployed  them  to  do  the  deed.  Many  charged  it  upon  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion,  with  whom  Conrad  had  quarrelled,  and  by 
whose  death  Richard  greatly  profited,  since  it  gave  him  Tyre; 
others  charged  the  deed  upon  Saladin,  and  declared  that  he 
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had  hired  assassins  to  put  Richard  out  of  the  way  also.  But 
all  is  conjecture:  the  mystery  of  Conrad’s  death  still  re¬ 
mains  unsoK'ed,  and  historians  have  condemned  or  acquitted 
Richard  very  much  according  to  national  bias.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  however,  as  to  the  instruments  employed.  They 
were  adherents  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,”  who 
thereby  showed  that  his  dread  power  still  existed,  and  that  he 
would  use  it  against  Christian  or  Moslem  as  his  own  advan¬ 
tage  dictated.  He  still  had  servants  ready  to  do  his  bidding 
regardless  of  consequences. 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  Conrad,  Henry,  Count  of 
Champagne,  was  passing  Masyaf,  and  was  invited  by  the 
grand-prior  of  the  Assassins  to  visit  him  in  his  castle.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  shown  about  the  place  with 
great  civility.  Standing  upon  one  of  the  lofty  towers,  the 
prior  remarked  to  the  Count  that  his  followers  were  more 
obedient  than  those  of  the  Christian  prince,  in  proof  of  which 
he  gav'^e  a  sign  to  two  of  them  who  were  standing  by.  They 
immediately  hurled  themselves  from  the  tower,  and  were 
crushed  upon  the  rocks  below.  The  prior  then  remarked, 
that  all  the  initiated  among  his  followers  would  do  the  same. 
“These,”  said  he,  “are  they  who  will  execute  any  command, 
however  difficult,  I  may  lay  upon  them  and  rid  me  of  any 
enemy  I  may  designate.”  In  this,  Rashid-ud-Din  manifested 
the  same  authority  over  his  followers  as  the  first  grand-master, 
Hassan  ben  Sabah.  When  Malek  Shah  sent  messengers  to 
the  latter,  commanding  him  to  become  his  vassal,  he  called 
one  of  his  attendants  and  ordered  him  to  kill  himself  With¬ 
out  delay  the  attendant  thrust  a  dagger  through  his  own 
body,  and  fell  dead  at  his  master’s  feet.  He  ordered  another 
to  throw  himself  from  the  parapet;  he  obeyed,  and  a  moment 
later  lay  dashed  in  pieces  below.  Said  Hassan  to  the  mes¬ 
sengers  of  Malek:  “  Go,  tell  your  master  what  you  have  seen, 
and  that  I  have  seventy  thousand  such  to  do  my  bidding; 
let  that  be  my  answer  to  his  command.”  It  was  this  devo- 
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tion  that  enabled  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains”  to  over¬ 
awe  so  many  princes. 

Mohammed  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jelal-ud-Din,  Has- 
san  III.,  as  grand-master  of  the  order,  1182.  He  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  policy  of  his  father  and  grandfather;  for,  while 
they  had  released  their  followers  from  the  observance  of  the 
laws  of  Islam,  he  returned  to  the  policy  of  the  founder,  and 
enjoined  the  strictest  orthodoxy  in  regard  to  the  observance 
of  all  the  precepts  of  Islam.  His  opposition  to  his  father  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  latter’s  death,  and  when  he  came  to  power 
he  strained  every  nerve  to  prove  to  the  Mohammedan  world 
the  reality  of  his  faith,  and  his  sincerity  in  keeping  the  law. 
But  he  could  not  wholly  undo  the  work  of  his  predecessors, 
and  many  distrusted  his  professions  altogether.  The  true  in¬ 
wardness  and  spirit  of  the  order  had  been  laid  bare,  and  most 
men  could  not  believe  that  such  a  spirit  and  creed  could 
nourish  any  sincerity  save  in  iniquity. 

The  dagger  slept,  however,  during  the  reign  of  Hassan 
III.,  but  revived  again  in  that  of  his  son  Ala-ud-Din.  Orchan , 
the  Emir  of  Nisabur,  had  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  order 
in  his  vicinity.  Ala-ud-Din  sent  messengers  to  warn  off  the 
invaders.  The  only  answer  the  Emir  gave  was,  to  draw 
several  daggers  from  his  girdle  and  cast  them  on  the  ground, 
as  much  as  to  say:  If  j’’ou  care  to  use  the  dagger,  I  can  use 
it  equally  well.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  host.  Not 
long  after,  he  was  set  upon  by  three  Assassins  and  killed. 
They  then  boldly  rushed  through  the  streets  of  the  town  with 
their  bloody  daggers  in  their  hand,  calling  aloud  the  name 
of  their  master.  They  next  sought  Orchan’s  grand-vizir  in 
his  own  house;  but,  not  finding  him,  they  stabbed  one  of  his 
servants,  by  way  of  leaving  their  card  denoting  that  they  had 
called  in  person.  They  then  returned  to  the  street,  declar¬ 
ing  to  all  who  they  were,  until  the  people  rose  and  despatched 
them  with  stones.  At  the  same  time  a  messenger  from  their 
master  was  approaching.  Hearing  of  what  had  happened, 
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he  halted,  and  sent  to  the  vizir,  asking  whether  he  should  ap¬ 
pear  at  court  or  not.  The  vizir,  afraid  of  refusing,  replied, 
telling  him  he  might  come  in  safety,  and  when  he  arrived, 
treated  him  with  honor,  and  granted  his  demand  that  the 
Sultan’s  forces  should  withdraw  from  the  possessions  of  the 
“  Old  Man  of  the  Mountains.”  He  delivered  up  to  him  also 
a  certain  fortress,  and  promised  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  The 
messenger  remained  at  court  several  days,  and  to  show  the 
vizir  and  his  master  how  much  they  were  in  the  power  of  the 
“Old  Man,”  he  informed  him  that  several  of  the  pages  and 
body-guard  of  the  Sultan  were  of  his  order.  The  vizir,  greatly 
astonished,  demanded  proof.  He  was  told  that  they  would 
declare  themselves  if  he  would  swear  that  they  should  not  be 
harmed.  He  did  so,  and  then  the  messenger  gave  a  sign 
which  brought  forward  five  of  the  most  trusted  servants  of 
the  Sultan,  who  affirmed  that  they  belonged  to  the  order. 
One  of  them  declared  to  the  vizir  that  the  only  reason  why 
he  had  not  assassinated  him  was  that  he  had  received  no 
command  from  his  master  to  do  so.  The  vizir  in  dismay 
made  them  swear  in  turn  that  they  would  not  injure  him,  as¬ 
serting  that  he  would  secretly  obey  the  “  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains”  as  he  did  his  own  Sultan.  When  the  latter 
heard  what  had  transpired,  he  compelled  the  vizir  to  put  to 
death  the  five  Assassins,  and  the  chief  of  the  pages  for  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  them  into  his  service.  The  vizir  obeyed,  but  he 
feared  the  vengeance  of  the  “Old  Man  of  the  Mountains,” 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  message  arrived  from  him  to  this 
effect:  “  You  have  executed  five  of  my  servants  to  save  your 
own  head;  pay  for  each  of  them  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold.” 
The  vizir  complied.  Thus  dearly  did  princes  and  vizirs  pur¬ 
chase  safety  from  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins. 

But  although  Ala-ud-Din  could  protect  himself  against 
outsiders,  he  could  not  against  those  of  his  own  household. 
It  is  more  than  surrnised  that  he  had  killed  his  own  father  by 
poison,  and  now  he  met  a  similar  fate.  His  son  hired  a 
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Moslem  to  murder  him.  The  chiefs  of  the  Assassins  had  to 
learn  that  patricide  begets  its  like. 

Rokn-ud-Din,  who  succeeded  Ala-ud-Din  in  1255  A.  D., 
was  the  last  grand-master  of  the  order,  whose  end  was  near 
at  hand.  It  was  the  Mongols  who  gave  the  death-blow  to 
this  scourge  of  Asia.  They  overran  nearly  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent,  and  were  led  at  this  period  by  Hulagu  Khan.  As  they 
approached  Bagdad,  the  Caliph,  whom  we  have  seen  impris¬ 
oned  in  his  palace  through  fear  of  the  Assassins,  sent  messen¬ 
gers  to  Hulagu  entreating  him  to  wipe  out  this  accursed  or¬ 
der  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Other  princes  joined  in  the 
entreaty,  and  when  Hulagu  drew  near  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  Assassins,  he  sent  repeated  commands  to  the  grand¬ 
master  to  submit.  Rokn-ud-Din  had  a  vizir  named  Nasir- 
ud-Din,  a  distinguished  astronomer,  who  had  previously  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Caliph,  but,  regarding  himself  slighted 
by  him,  had  joined  the  grand-master  of  the  Assassins  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  him  to  assassinate  the  Caliph.  As  Rokn- 
ud-Din  did  not  seem  inclined  to  do  so,  he  determined  to  be¬ 
tray  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols,  hoping  to  secure 
through  them  means  of  revenge  upon  the  Caliph. 

To  further  his  plans  he  induced  Rokn-ud-Din  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  Mongols,  who  were  now  plundering  his  terri¬ 
tory.  Hulagu  would  hear  of  nothing  save  the  destruction  of 
his  castles  and  complete  submission.  Rokn-ud-Din  hesitated, 
urged  to  do  this  by  his  traitorous  vizir,  and  this  proved  his 
ruin.  Hulagu  sent  him  peremptory  orders  to  appear  before 
him;  but,  as  he  did  not,  he  at  once  besieged  him  in  the  castle 
where  he  was  then  residing.  The  vizir  soon  deliv^ered  it  into 
his  hands  (1256  A.  D.),  and  Rokn-ud-Din,  made  a  prisoner, 
was  obliged  to  give  orders  for  the  surrender  of  other  strong¬ 
holds  to  the  Mongols,  and  he  even  gave  command  to  his  dis¬ 
tant  officers  in  Syria  and  elsewhere  to  deliver  the  positions 
they  held  to  the  agents  of  Hulagu.  The  strongholds  num¬ 
bered  more  than  one  hundred.  Alamut,  the  chief,  resisted. 
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as  did  some  others,  the  order  of  the  grand-master,  but  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  submit.  Alamut  was  found  well 
provisioned,  and  might  have  held  out  long,  and  would  have 
done  so  at  an  earlier  day.  Quarried  out  of  the  rock  beneath 
the  fortress  were  found  great  store-houses  and  vaults  filled 
with  wheat  and  honey,  said  to  have  been  stored  there  by 
Hassan  ben  Sabah  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  before,  and  so  secure  were  the  vaults 
that  all  were  still  in  good  condition.  Rokn-ud-Din,  despised 
for  his  weakness,  was  murdered  by  the  Mongols  in  1257  A.  D., 
and  vengeance  did  not  stop  with  him.  His  family  was  e.x- 
terminated,  and  orders  were  given  to  exterminate  the  accursed 
race  of  the  Assassins,  root  and  branch.  Executioners  were 
sent  in  every  direction,  and  any  one  of  them  they  could  ap¬ 
prehend  was  despatched  on  the  spot.  Neither  age  nor  sex 
was  spared.  Thus  did  long-suffering  humanity  wreak  ven¬ 
geance  upon  the  order  that  had  held  so  much  of  the  world  in 
terror  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Assassins  were  blotted  out  in  the  East,  but  in  Syria 
they  held  out  some  years  longer.  The  Mongols  could  not 
for  some  time  proceed  against  them  there.  Meanwhile  the 
Mamluke  Sultan  of  Egypt,  Bibars,  gained  the  supremacy  in 
Syria,  and  the  chief  of  the  Assassins,  Nejm-ud-Din,  gave  al¬ 
legiance  to  him,  and  consented  to  share  his  authority  with 
the  lieutenant  of  Bibars.  The  latter  gradually  obtained  pos¬ 
session  of  all  their  fortresses,  but  did  not  exterminate  them. 
The  Mamlukes  preferred  to  use  them  for  their  own  purposes, 
and  accomplish  by  means  of  their  daggers  what  they  could 
not  by  the  sword. 

In  1326  A.  D.,  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Bibars,  sent  more 
than  thirty  Assassins  from  Syria  to  Tabriz  to  destroy  the 
Emir  Kara  Sonkor,  with  others,  but  they  failed,  and  some  of 
them  were  seized  and  executed.  But  Mohammed  did  not 
give  up  his  design  against  the  Mongol  rulers,  his  rivals,  and 
hired  other  Assassins  from  Masyaf.  Kara  Sonkor  was  again 
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attacked,  but  again  escaped.  One  of  the  assassins  fled,  a 
second  killed  himself,  and  a  third  died  under  torture,  without 
revealing  his  accomplices.  Another  Assassin,  sent  to  Bag¬ 
dad,  struck  down  the  governor  of  the  city  in  broad  daylight, 
and  escaped  to  tell  Mohammed  of  his  success.  Kara  Son- 
kor,  however,  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life.  Assassin  after 
assassin  attempted  his  life,  but  in  vain.  If  we  can  believe 
Macrisi,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  perished  in  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  him.  The  Assassins  of  Masyaf  seem  to  hav^e 
been  as  devoted  to  their  accursed  work  as  those  of  Alamut, 
but  less  skilful. 

As  they  lost  political  power  they  resorted  to  intrigue, 
keeping  up  the  organization  in  the  hope  that  some  turn  of 
fortune  would  again  give  them  the  power  they  had  lost,  but 
fortune  never  smiled  upon  them  a  second  time  and  they  rap¬ 
idly  sunk  into  one  of  the  insignificant  heretical  sects  of  Islam. 
The  remnants  of  the  order  still  exist  in  Syria  at  Masyaf  and 
a  few  other  places,  but  the  Nusairi,  or  Ausairi,  have  crowded 
them  out  of  much  of  their  former  territory.  In  1809  they 
took  Masyaf,  plundered  and  killed  many  of  the  Ismailians, 
as  they  have  always  called  themselves,  and  as  they  are  now 
known.  The  Gov  ernor  of  Hamath  did  not  wish  to  allow  the 
Nusairi  to  become  too  powerful,  as  they  are  now  far  more 
formidable  to  the  government  than  the  Ismailians,  and  hence 
he  reinstated  the  latter  at  Masyaf,  and  there  they  still  reside, 
a  miserable  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  order  which  for  a 
century  and  a  half  played  one  of  the  strangest  roles  in  history. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  DEBS 
INSURRECTION. 

BY  MR.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

The  American  Republic  is  the  fruitage  of  a  religious 
inspiration.  Our  democratic  institutions,  our  notions  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  equality,  had  their  origin  with  men  who  practised 
every  form  of  self-denial,  that  they  might  be  free  from  hie¬ 
rarchical  authority  and  worship  God  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  conscience.  They  were  not  men,  like  the  colony 
that  landed  at  Jamestown  in  1607,  moved  by  the  spirit  of 
adventure  or  by  the  desire  to  acquire, — both  worthy  and 
useful  passions  when  subordinated  to  higher  ends, — but  they 
came  to  an  unknown  land,  braving  the  perils  of  the  sea  and 
enduring  the  privations  incident  to  such  a  perilous  journey, 
that  they  might  have  freedom  to  worship  God. 

To  what  extent  these  men  had  caught  the  inspiration 
of  Luther  and  had  giv'en  it  a  new  interpretation,  need  not 
here  be  traced  ;  but  the  age  was  one  of  discovery,  of  hero¬ 
ism,  of  adventure,  of  awakened  intellect, — giving  the  world 
the  revival  of  faith,  hope,  and  learning.  It  was  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Age  in  literature.  It  was  the  period  of  the  centuries 
when,  freed  from  the  bonds  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  indi¬ 
vidualism  burst  the  barriers  which  had  restrained  it,  and  men 
took  on  new  conceptions  of  liberty  and  of  individual  worth. 
Man  as  an  individual,  a  unit,  free  and  independent  in  his  re¬ 
lations  to  the  unseen,  and  bound  by  social  compacts  only 
because  thus  his  individualism  found  higher  freedom  and 
fuller  development, — this  was  the  conception  that  inspired 
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the  men  who  founded  this  Republic,  and  was  enunciated  by 
those  choicest  minds  and  spirits  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  was  not  a  mere  intellectual  conception;  it  was  a  spir¬ 
itual  experience,  involving  the  conscience,  and  having  prac¬ 
tical  relations  with  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation. 
For  these  very  reasons  it  led  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
across  the  sea. 

When  man  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty,  persecution 
augments,  but  it  cannot  destroy,  its  growth.  Wyclif  caught 
the  idea  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before  Luther,  and 
taught  that  the  New  Testament  is  a  sufficient  guide  in  church 
government.  The  growth  of  that  idea  and  its  final  perma¬ 
nency  in  men’s  minds,  before  the  assent  of  king  and  priest, 
cost  many  lives  and  untold  suffering.  Henry  VTIL,  Edward 
VI.,  Bloody  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  found  people  who, 
with  Peter,  said.  It  is  right  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 
That  class  sought  to  purify  the  church, — its  clergy,  its  mem¬ 
bership,  its  forms  of  worship,  and  its  ordinances.  They 
were  known  as  Puritans.  It  was  a  common  thing  for  them 
to  resist  unto  the  death  any  attempt  of  human  authority  to 
take  the  place  of  Christ  over  the  conscience. 

While  democratic  and  social  equality  were  terms  that 
in  1631  had  no  meaning,  for  no  one  could  have  a  voice  in 
town  affairs  unless  he  had  been  elected  a  freeman  by  the 
Court,  and,  after  May  31,  1631,  unless  he  was  a  church 
member,  yet  Robert  Browne,  the  founder  of  the  first  Congre¬ 
gational  church  in  Norwich,  P2ngland,  in  1580, 

“clearly  stated  and  defended  the  theory  that  every  man  had  a  right  to 
choose  and  practice  such  religion  as  his  conscience  approved;  and  that 
the  king,  hierarchy  or  magistrate  had  no  right  to  meddle  in  any  way  with 
his  liberty  of  conscience.  .  .  .  This  defense  of  absolute  toleration  by 
Browne  is  a  whole  generation  before  the  waiters  whom  the  Baptist  histo¬ 
rians  claim  to  be  the  originators  and  two  generations  before  Roger 
Williams.”^ 

No  student  of  history  in  the  historical  development  of 
^William  Frederick  Poole,  in  Dial,  August,  1880. 
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modern  free  thought  can  ignore  the  origin,  growth,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  Congregationalism. 

“  New  England  was  settled  under  this  polity,  and  its  influence  was 
dominant  for  two  centuries  in  moulding  New  England  institutions.”  ^ 

As  the  individual  was  the  unit  of  power  in  church  and 
state,  it  was  essential  that  all  the  citizens  should  be  edu¬ 
cated;  hence  colleges  and  free  schools  were  established  at 
the  outset. 

“This  zeal  for  education  prompted  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to 
found  a  college  before  they  were  yet  free  from  the  perHs  of  starvation, 
and  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  free  schools  before  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  born  in  their  new  home  had  passed  the  age  of  childhood.”  ^ 

Thus  the  Pilgrims  of  1620  from  Holland  and  the  Pur¬ 
itans  from  PIngland  (of  whom  some  22,000  came  over 
between  1630  and  1640)  laid  those  solid  foundation-stones 
— religion,  morality,  knowledge — which  have  ever  been  the 
basis  of  our  institutions.  It  was  a  most  felicitous  and  prov¬ 
idential  union,  that — the  Pilgrim  a  Separatist  and  the  Puri¬ 
tan  an  Independent;  for  it  combined  the  intense  religious 
zeal  and  other-worldliness  of  the  one,  tuned  to  so  high  a 
pitch,  with  the  healthy  regard  for  this  world  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  of  life  so  characteristic  of  the  other.  The  Pil¬ 
grim  was  earnest  to  secure  a  mansion  in  the  skies;  while  the 
Puritan,  none  the  less  zealous  for  that  heavenly  home,  kept 
his  economic  eye  on  a  corner  lot  on  earth.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Colony  soon  learned  to  know  cod  no  less  than  religion; 
and  they  mixed  in  delightful  proportions  a  zeal  for  fishery 
and  whaling  with  that  for  religious  discussions  and  pro¬ 
tracted  meetings;  they  compounded  in  an  ingenious  manner 
a  love  for  New  England  rum  with  a  clear  conscience  toward 
God;  “pine-tree  shillings  and  piety”;  a  love  for  heaven  and 
a  perfect  willingness  to  remain  on  earth. 

But  the  Puritans,  under  Governor  Winthrop,  were  moulded 
in  their  religious  and  intellectual  life  by  the  Pilgrims.  The 
1  William  Frederick  Poole,  in  Dial,  1880. 
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Puritans  had  attempted  in  England  to  purify  and  reform  the 
church  through  the  State;  but  when  on  American  soil  they 
soon  saw  that  the 

“best  service  the  State  can  render  to  religion  is  to  leave  it  free  to  live  and 
act  according  to  its  own  nature,  in  obedience  to  its  own  laws,  prompted 
by  its  own  impulses,  guided  by  its  own  spirit  and  judgment.”^ 

The  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648  has  been  the  authori¬ 
tative  manual  of  the  church  for  two  centuries,  and  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  it  with  the  Declaration  of  the  National  Council  of  1871 
will  reveal  how  clearly  and  uniformly  Congregationalism  has 
moved  along  a  definite  line  of  thought  in  its  polity. 

The  compact  in  the  Mayflower  was  a  covenant  binding 
the  Pilgrims  to  all  due  submission  and  obedience  unto  such 
just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and  offi¬ 
cers  from  time  to  time  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  community;  and  they 
clearly  stated  that  they  combined  into  a  civdl  body-politic  for 
their  better  ordering  and  preservation.  And  the  motive  as¬ 
serted  was  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of  the 
Christian  faith.  As  De  Tocqueville  well  says, 

“A  democracy  more  perfect  than  any  which  antiquity  had  dreamed 
of  started  in  full  size  and  panoply  from  the  midst  of  an  ancient  feudal  so¬ 
ciety.”* 

The  divine  and  natural  order  for  the  development  of  so¬ 
ciety  are  all  on  the  Mayflower  in  the  germ.  Religion  seeking 
divine  assistance,  and  wisdom,  with  good-will  toward  one 
another,  which  is  its  natural  fruitage;  or,  in  other  words,  mo¬ 
rality;  and  evincing  itself  in  the  loftiest  notions  of  liberty  and 
equality.  This  is  the  true  historical  and  scientific  develop¬ 
ment;  for,  as  De  Tocqueville  says, 

“  Liberty  cannot  be  established  without  morality,  nor  morality  with¬ 
out  faith.”* 

As  has  been  said:  “  Here  was  the  spirit  of  religion  and 


'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  “  Independent.” 

*  Democracy  in  America,  p.  35.  *  Ibid.,  p.  ii. 
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the  spirit  of  liberty,  which  so  often  were  in  open  conflict,” 
happily  combined  and  united  to  accomplish  a  result.  And 
what  was  that  result?  Congregationalism  in  religious  affairs 
and  democracy  in  civil  affairs,  for  democracy  implies  equality, 
— one  being  the  same  as  another  in  law. 

As  to  the  notions  of  liberty  which  prevailed  among  the 
Puritans  who  came  over  with  Governor  Winthrop  in  June, 
1630,  hear  what  he  says; — 

“  Nor  would  I  have  you  to  mistake  in  the  point  of  your  own  liberty. 
There  is  a  liberty  of  corrupt  nature  which  is  affected  both  by  men  and 
beasts  to  do  what  they  list;  and  this  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  authority, 
impatient  of  all  restraint;  by  this  liberty,  ' stimus  omnes  deteriores' \  ’tis 
the  grand  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are 
bent  against  it.  Hut  there  is  a  civil,  a  moral,  a  federal  liberty  which  is 
the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority;  it  is  a  liberty  for  that  only  which 
is  just  and  good:  for  this  liberty  you  are  to  stand  with  the  hazard  of  your 
very  lives,  and  whatsoever  crosses  it,  is  not  authority  but  a  distemper 
thereof.  This  liberty  is  maintained  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority;  and 
the  authority  set  over  you  will,  in  all  administrations  for  your  good,  be 
(juietly  submitted  unto  by  all  but  such  as  have  a  disposition  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  and  lose  their  true  liberty,  by  their  murmuring  at  the  honour  and 
ptnver  of  authority.”  ^ 

This  whole  conception  of  liberty  is  biblical,  and  founded 
on  Christ’s  definition,  that  only  truth  (or  law)  can  set  free. 
This  idea  of  liberty  became  the  sentiment  of  New  England; 
and  Governor  John  Treadwell,  of  Connecticut,  wrote  a  letter 
to  Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  July  ii,  1800,  in  which  he  says: 

“  Liberty  I  :ove;  but  it  is  that  liberty  which  results  from  the  most  per¬ 
fect  subjugation  of  every  soul  to  the  empire  of  law,  and  not  that  which  is 
sought  by  illuminers  and  atheists.”^ 

Weeden  says: — 

“  In  1641  these  legislators  whether  in  their  political  or  ecclesiastical 
capacity  never  conceived  any  polity  which  should  grant  freedom  of  action 
in  the  modern  sense.  They  did  not  believe  such  a  society  to  be  possible 
and  they  would  not  have  considered  it  desirable.  Freedom  and  liberty 
meant  the  working  out  of  a  life  soberly  restrained  according  to  the  will  of 
the  majority.  This  major  will  was  directed  divinely  through  the  medium 
*  De  Tocqueville,  Democracy,  p.  42. 

^  Biography  of  Emmons,  by  Edwards  A.  Park. 
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of  the  Bible  interpreted  by  pastors  and  elders.  This  was  the  mind  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.”  ^ 

Josiah  Quincy  said,  that  liberty  of  conscience  would  have 
produced  anarchy  in  the  seventeenth  century.  This  concep¬ 
tion  of  liberty  and  equality  is  the  gift  of  Congregationalism 
to  the  Republic,  and  its  fruitage  is  seen  in  Mr.  Lincoln’s  high 
thought  of  obedience  to  law: — 

"  Let  reverence  for  law  be  breathed  by  every  mother  to  the  lisping 
babe  that  prattles  in  her  laj);  let  it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  seminaries 
and  colleges:  let  it  be  written  in  primers,  spelling-books  and  almanacs; 
let  it  be  preached  from  pulpits  and  proclaimed  in  legislative  halls  and  en¬ 
forced  in  courts  of  justice;  in  short  let  it  become  the  political  religion  of 
the  nation.” 

The  late  Dr.  William  Frederick  Poole  wrote  as  follows: — 

“  The  rise  and  growth  of  Congregationalism  make  an  important  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  historical  development  of  modern  free  thought.  It  is  in  religion 
what  democracy  is  in  the  conduct  of  civil  affairs.  It  inculcates  the  duty 
and  right  of  each  individual  to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  himself  and 
vests  all  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  brotherhood  of  each  local  church  as 
an  independent  body.  Every  other  human  authority  in  spiritual  affairs, 
whether  it  be  council,  hierarchy  or  synod,  it  rejects  together  with  all  anti- 
(juated  symbols,  rites,  functionaries  and  other  machinery  which  come  be¬ 
tween  the  individual  soul  and  its  Maker.  It  is  the  exaltation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  and  the  dethronement  of  all  outside  spiritual  dictation.  .  .  .  It  was 
the  polity  under  which  New  England  was  settleil,  and  there  it  was  the 
dominant  intluence  ft)r  two  centuries  in  mouUling  its  institutions.  It  is  not 
strange  that  a  system  so  unlike  that  of  England  and  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  should  have  wrought  out  an  independent  and  pecaliar  people. 
As  the  individual  was  the  unit  of  power  in  Church  and  State,  it  was  essen¬ 
tial  that  all  the  citizens  should  be  educated;  and  hence  colleges  ainl  free 
schools  were  established  at  the  outset.  Such  a  development  of  individ¬ 
ualism  was  necessarily  the  occasion  of  many  internal  controversies  and 
disputes;  but  both  State  and  Church  withstood  the  strain,  grew  strong 
under  it,  and  enjoyed  a  material  and  social  prosperity  such  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  none  of  the  other  early  American  colonies.”  '■* 

On  September  4,  1633,  there  arrived  in  Boston  a  man  ot 
heroic  faith  and  scholarly  attainments, — the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker.  His  coming  was  destined  to  have  far-reaching  re- 

^  Economic  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  Vol.  i.  p.  179. 

*  Poole's  review  of  Dexter’s  Congregationalism,  in  the  Dial,  1880. 
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suits  in  its  effect  on  the  life  and  development  of  the  colonies; 
for  he  was  the  one  who  inspired  the  Connecticut  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  first  stated  clearly,  not  only  the  right  of  the  people 
to  elect  their  magistrates,  but  to  limit  them  in  their  powers 
by  laws  which  they  must  follow.  In  other  words,  the  abso¬ 
lute  sovereignty  of  the  people,  or  democracy  in  its  modern 
sense. 

Mr.  Hooker  had  been  a  fellow  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  and  had  been  influenced  profoundly  by 
the  teachings  of  that  most  eminent  divine,  Thomas  Cart¬ 
wright.  It  is  significant  that  Emmanuel  College  was  regarded 
as  a  Puritan  institution,  and  the  men  it  graduated  were  all  of 
a  distinct  and  pronounced  type.  Such  were  Robert  Browne, 
Nathaniel  Ward  of  Ipswich,  Thomas  Hooker,  and  John  Cot¬ 
ton.  P'or  his  opinions,  Mr.  Hooker  was  persecuted,  and  cited 
to  appear  before  the  High  Commission  Court  in  England, 
July  10,  1630.  He  fled  to  Holland  and  then  to  America.  His 
ideas  of  liberty,  equality,  and  democracy  were  dearly  bought. 
They  were  not  intellectual  discoveries;  they  were  spiritual  ex¬ 
periences.  Hear  his  words: — 

“We  (as  it  becorneth  Christians)  stand  upon  the  sufficiency  of  Christ’s 
institutions,  for  all  kynde  of  worship;  and  that  exclusively  the  word  and 
nothing  but  the  word,  in  matters  of  Religious  worship.  .  .  .  Christ  we 
know;  and  all  that  cometh  from  him  we  are  ready  to  embrace.  But 
thise  human  ceremonies  in  divine  worship  we  know  not,  nor  can  have 
anything  to  doe  with  them.’’  ^ 

Hooker  was  a  giant  in  stature,  in  faith,  and  in  intellect. 
After  remaining  in  Massachusetts  a  few  years,  he  went  to 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1636.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
Massachusetts  government  was  not,  and  was  never  intended 
to  be,  democratic.^  Mr.  Hooker  was  exceedingly  jealous  for 
popular  liberty,  and  his  influence  among  his  early  associates 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony  is  revealed  by  the  statement, 
made  by  an  early  chronicler,  that, 

1  Walker’s  Life  of  Hooker  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  p.  58. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 9. 
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“after  Mr.  Hooker’s  coming  over,  it  was  observed  that  many  of  the  free¬ 
men  grew  to  be  very  jealous  of  their  liberties.’’  ^ 

In  the  autumn  of  1638,  Governor  Winthrop,  who  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  had  never  divested  himself  of  aristocratic 
notions,  even  in  government,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hooker^ 
expostulating  with  him  about — 

“the  unwarrantableness  and  unsafeness  of  referring  matters  of  counsel 
or  judicature  to  the  body  of  the  people,  because  the  best  part  is  always 
the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser.’’ 

Mr.  Hooker  replied  that  the  judges  must  simply  enforce 
the  law,  and  the  general  counsel  should  be  chosen  by  all; 
and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  otherwise  it  would 
lead  to  tyranny  and  so  to  confusion.  He  says,  he  would 
choose  neither  to  live  nor  to  leave  his  property  under  such  a 
government.  He  quotes  the  Scriptures  for  his  authority.® 
The  late  historian  of  Connecticut,  Alexander  Johnston,  says 
that  this  letter  to  Winthrop  might  be  made  the  foundation 
of  the  claim  that  Mr.  Hooker  had  supplied  the  spirit  of  the 
Connecticut  Constitution.^ 

In  Massachusetts,  the  advice  of  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  was  sought  and  followed  as  the  practice,  and  Mass¬ 
achusetts  was  theocratic  and  aristocratic,  for  both  John  Cot¬ 
ton  and  Governor  Winthrop  contended  for  this;  but  the  first 
written  constitution  in  human  history  was  that  of  Connect¬ 
icut,  adopted  in  1639,  and  it  was  framed  clearly  on  these 
lines  marked  out  by  Mr.  Hooker.  There  was  an  adjourned 
session  of  the  General  Court  in  April,  1638.  To  this  Court, 
says  Dr.  Trumbull,  was  intrusted  the  formation  of  that  Con¬ 
stitution  which  was  formally  adopted  in  January,  1639.  On 
Thursday,  May  31,  1638,  Mr.  Hooker  preached  a  sermon 
before  the  General  Court,  and  he  held: — 

"Doctrine.  I.  That  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  belongs  unto 
the  people  by  God’s  own  allowance. 

1  Hubbard’s  General  History,  p.  265.  *  Winthrop,  ii.  428. 

*  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  ii,  12.  *  Johnston’s  Conn.,  p.  71. 
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“II.  The  privilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the  people,  there¬ 
fore  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  humors,  but  according  to 
the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God. 

“III.  They  who  have  the  power  to  appoint  officers  and  magistrates, 
it  is  in  their  power,  also,  to  set  the  bounds  and  limitations  of  the  power 
and  place  unto  which  they  call  them. 

"Reasons,  i.  Because  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid,  firstly,  in 
the  free  consent  of  the  people. 

“2.  Because,  by  a  free  choice,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will  be 
more  inclined  to  the  love  of  the  persons  [chosen]  and  more  ready  to  yield 
[obedience]. 

“3.  Because  of  that  duty  and  engagement  of  the  people.”^ 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  said: — 

“  That  sermon  by  Thomas  Hooker,  from  the  pulpit  of  the  first  church 
in  Hartford,  is  the  earliest  known  suggestion  of  a  fundamental  law,  en¬ 
acted  not  by  royal  charter,  nor  by  concession  from  any  previously  exist¬ 
ing  government,  but  by  the  people  themselves, — a  primary  and  supreme 
law  by  which  the  government  is  constituted,  and  which  not  only  provides 
for  the  free  choice  of  magistrates  by  the  people,  but  also  sets  the  bounds 
and  limitations  of  the  power  and  place  to  which  each  magistrate  is  called.”  * 

Professor  Alexander  Johnston  says: — 

“Here  is  the  first  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people,  not 
only  to  choose  but  to  limit  the  powers  of  their  rulers, — an  assertion  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  American  system."* 

John  Fiske  says: — 

“The  Connecticut  Constitution  was  the  first  written  Constitution 
known  to  history  that  created  a  government,  and  it  marked  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  American  democracy,  of  which  Thomas  Hooker  deserves  more 
than  any  other  man  to  be  called  the  father.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  to-day  is  in  lineal  descent  more  nearly  related  to  that  of 
Connecticut  than  to  that  of  any  other  of  the  thirteen  colonies.”^ 

In  May,  1639,  Mr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Haynes  went  to 
Massachusetts  to  renew  negotiations  about  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  which  had  been  unsuccessfully  begun  two  years  before. 
Mr.  Hooker  preached  a  sermon  of  more  than  two  hours  in 
length  before  the  Governor,  and  we  know  that  the  result  of 

1  Walker’s  Life  of  Hooker,  p.  125. 

2  Centennial  Conf.  Address,  pp.  152,  153. 

•  Conn.,  p.  72.  *  Beginnings  of  New  England,  pp.  127,  128. 
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this  visit  was  an  agreement  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
various  Colonies  in  twelve  articles,  which  constituted  in  ef¬ 
fect,  for  certain  matters  of  common  interest,  a  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  title  of  the  “United  Colonies  of  New 
England.”^  This  Federal  Constitution  prepared  the  way 
for  that  of  1 787. 

We  now  turn  to  another  step  in  the  development  of  our 
national  political  life,  and  again  we  find  the  moving  spirit 
was  a  Congregational  clergyman.  We  refer  to  the  famous 
“  liody  of  Liberties,”  which  Massachusetts  Bay  adopted  in 
1641,  and  which  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Ward,  of  Ipswich,  who  graduated  at  Emmanuel  College  in 
1603,  one  year  before  Thomas  Hooker  entered.  This  “  Body 
of  Liberties”  formed  the  basis  of  the  law  and  civil  government 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony. 

"In  one  hundred  sections  it  lays  down  the  substantial  principles  se¬ 
curing  life,  liberty,  |)roperty,  etc.,  and  the  methods  of  civil  administration 
adapted  to  the  time.  It  was  fully  studied  and  amended  in  the  towns,  and 
was  adopted  in  the  most  deliberate  way.”^ 

Nathaniel  Ward  had  studied  law  in  England,  and  he  was 
of  course  most  intimate  with  Thomas  Hooker;  for,  not  only 
as  graduates  of  the  same  college,  but  in  their  weekly  minis¬ 
ters’  meetings,  they  must  have  met  often  and  compared  views. 
This  is  significant,  for  both  Nathan  Dane  and  Rev.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  who  wrote  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  came  from  the  same 
town  as  Ward, — Ipswich.^  The  laws  and  customs  of  New 
England  were  enforced  by  the  magistrates  in  the  spirit  of  a 
“sacred  trust,”  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  use  office  for 
personal  ends. 

We  now  pass  to  the  most  important  of  all  legislative  en- 

^  Winthrop,  ii.  I2i,  127.  ^  Weeden,  Vol.  i.  p.  77. 

*  So  far  as  we  know,  the  significant  fact  has  not  heretofore  been  no¬ 
ticed  that,  whoever  wrote  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  whether  Nathan  Dane, 
as  stated  by  Daniel  Webster,  or  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Poole,  it  emanated  from  Ipswich,  Mass.,  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Ward, 
the  author  of  the  Body  of  Liberties. 
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actments  that  Congress  ever  passed  with  regard  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain, — tlie  Ordinance  of  1787. 

Mr.  Shosuke  Sato,^  after  reviewing  carefully  the  claims 
of  different  men  to  the  authorship  of  the  Ordinance,  says: — 

“Mr.  Poole’s  article  remains  the  masterpiece  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.” 

This  article  of  Dr.  Poole^  says: — 

“On  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  the  Congress  of  the  old  Confederation, 
sitting  in  New  York,  passed  an  ‘Ordinance  for  the  Government  of  the 
Territory  Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,’  which  has  passed  into  history  as 
the  ‘Ordinance  of  1787.’ 

“I'he  territory  embraced  what  is  now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  Its  provisions  have  since  been  applied 
to  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  lying  north  of  latitude  36°  40', 
which  now  comprises  the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  August  7,  I78<;,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  having  then 
been  adopted.  Congress  among  its  earliest  acts  passed  one  recognizing 
the  binding  force  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  adapting  its  provisions  to 
the  Federal  Constitution. 

“The  Ordinance,  in  the  breadth  of  its  conceptions,  its  details,  and  its 
results,  has  been  perhaps  the  most  notable  instance  of  legislation  that  was 
ever  enacted  by  the  representatives  of  the  .\merican  people.  It  fixed 
forever  the  character  of  the  immigration,  and  of  the  social,  political,  and 
educational  institutions  of  the  people  who  were  to  inhabit  this  imperial 
territory, — then  a  wilderness,  but  now  covered  by  five  great  States,  and 
teeming  with  more  than  ten  million  persons,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  United  States.  It  forever  prohibited  slavery  and  invol¬ 
untary  servitude, — that  pestilent  element  of  discord  and  tyranny  in  our 
American  system,  which  then  existed  in  all  the  States  except  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  it  had  come  to  an  end  by  a  decision  of  its  Supreme  Court 
only  fi)ur  years  before.  It  declared  that  ‘religion,  morality,  and  knowl¬ 
edge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  always  be  encouraged.’  It  pro¬ 
hibited  the  feudal  law  of  primogeniture,  and  provided  that  the  property 
of  a  parent  dying  intestate  should  be  divided  equally  among  his  children 
or  next  of  kin;  that  no  person  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  or¬ 
derly  manner  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship 
or  religious  sentiments;  that  the  inhabitants  shall  always  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  the  w’rit  of  habeas  corpus,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  a  propor¬ 
tional  representation  in  the  legislature,  and  of  judicial  proceedings  ac- 

*  Land  Question  in  the  United  States. 

2  North  American  Review,  April,  1876. 

VOL.  LII.  NO.  205.  10 
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cording  to  the  course  of  the  common  law;  that  all  persons  shall  be  bail¬ 
able  unless  for  capital  offences,  when  the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or  the 
presumption  great;  that  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  and  un¬ 
usual  punishment  shall  be  indicted;  that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
liberty  or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land;  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary  to  take  any 
man’s  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation 
shall  be  made  for  the  same;  ami  in  the  just  preservation  of  his  rights  and 
property,  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made 
or  have  force  in  said  territory  that  shall  in  any  manner  whatever  interfere 
with  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engagements  bona  fide  and  without 
fraud  previously  made. 

“This  was  the  first  embodiment  in  written  constitutional  law  of  a  pro¬ 
vision  maintaining  the  obligation  of  contracts.  Six  weeks  later  it  was,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  King,  of  Massachusetts,  incorporated  in  the  draft  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

“  .  .  .  .  Kvery  sipiare  mile  of  territory  that  was  covered  by  the  Or¬ 
dinance  of  1787  was  patriotic,  and  gave  its  men  and  its  means  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Union.” 

“  Dr.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  /pS7oic/t,  ^^ass.,  arrived  July  5th. 

“  In  April,  1788,  the  Ohi<t  Company  made  the  first  English  settlement 
of  the  Northwest  Territory  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus¬ 
kingum,  on  the  land  which  Dr.  Cutler  had  bought  on  this  occasion.  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington,^  writing  from  Mount  X'^ernon,  two  months  later,  said: 
‘  No  colony  in  America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as 
that  which  has  just  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.  I  know  many  of  the  settlers 
personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to  jiromote  the 
welfare  of  such  a  community.  If  I  were  a  young  man,  just  preparing  to 
begin  the  world,  or,  if  advanced  in  life  and  had  a  family  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for,  1  know  of  no  country  where  I  should  rather  fix  my  habitation 
than  in  some  part  of  that  region.’ 

“Massachusetts  had  in  1780  abolished  slavery,  established  public 
schools  for  general  education,  and  framed  the  most  advanced  code  of  laws 
concerning  the  liberties  and  natural  rights  of  man,  civil  jurisprudence, 
and  public  polity,  which  the  world  had  then  seen. 

“The  Ordinance  of  1787  is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitution  of  1780.  Every  principle  contained  in  the  former,  either  in 
a  germinal  or  developed  form,  except  that  relating  to  the  obligation  of 
contracts,  and  some  temporary  provisions  relating  to  the  organization  of 
the  territorial  government,  is  found  in  the  latter,  and  often  in  the  same 
phraseology.” 

In  1830  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  answer  to  Hayne,  as- 

^  Sparks’  edition  of  Washington’s  Writings,  V’'ol.  ix.  p.  385. 
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cribed  the  authorship  to  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  said  it  was  not  the  work  of  Nathan 
Dane,  but  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia.  Hon.  Edward 
Coles,  Governor  of  Illinois  (1822-26),  in  January,  1856, 
claimed  the  honor  for  Jefferson.  Dr.  Poole  clearly  proved 
that  it  could  not  have  been  the  work  of  Jefferson. 

Of  the  Ordinance,  Daniel  VVT'bster  said: — 

“We  are  accustomed  to  praise  the  lawgivers  of  anti(|uity;  we  help  to 
perpetuate  the  fame  of  Solon  atid  Lycurgus;  hut  I  doubt  whether  one 
single  law  of  any  lawgiver,  ancient  or  mtulern,  has  produced  effects  of 
more  distinct,  marked  and  lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
We  see  its  conse(iuences  at  this  moment,  and  we  shall  never  cease  to  see 
them  perhaj)S  w’hile  the  Ohio  shall  flow.”  ^ 

Judge  Story  said: — 

"  The  Ordinance  is  remarkable  for  the  brevity  and  exactness  of  its 
text  and  for  its  masterly  display  of  the  fundamental  principles  td  civil 
and  religious  liberty.”  * 

Judge  Timothy  Walker  said: — 

“Upon  the  surpassing  excellence  of  the  Ordinance  no  language  of 
panegyric  would  be  extravagant.  The  Romans  would  have  imagined 
some  divine  Egeria  for  its  author.  It  appro.aches  as  nearly  to  absolute 
perfection  as  anything  to  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  mankind;  for 
after  the  experience  of  fifty  years  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  alter 
a  word  without  marring  it.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  those  matchless  speci¬ 
mens  of  sagacious  forecast  which  even  the  reckless  spirit  of  innovation 
would  not  venture  to  assail.”* 

Dr.  Poole  clearly  showed  that  this  Ordinance  was  the 
work  of  the  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Ipswich.  He  admits 
that  it  was  in  the  handwriting  of  Dane,  whom  Webster  cred¬ 
ited  with  being  its  author,  but  both  Dane  and  Cutler  came 
from  Ipswich, — Dane  being  the  member  from  the  P>.ssex  dis¬ 
trict.  Ipswich  was  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Ward,  the  author 
of  the  “Body  of  Liberties,”  and  he  was  the  great  friend  of 
Thomas  Hooker.  It  must  be  that  Congregationalism  in 
Ipswich  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  sound  piety  and  polit- 

1  Daniel  Webster,  Work,  iii.  263. 

*  Story’s  Commentaries,  iii.  187. 

*  Quoted  by  Poole,  No.  Am.  Rev.,  April,  1876. 
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ical  sagacity,  and  we  imagine  we  know  its  origin.  It  was 
Rev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  who  was  trained  to  the  law  and  prac¬ 
tised  it  in  England, 

Let  us  examine  one  more  political  document,  famous  as 
a  title-deed  to  liberty, — the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  century  a  Congregational  home 
missionary  settled  upon  this  Western  Reserve,  at  Tallmadge, 
Ohio,  and  afterward  moved  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  when  a  son 
was  born  to  him.  This  boy  became  one  of  the  heroic,  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  useful  men  in  the  denomination.  His  name 
was  Leonard  Bacon.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  Slavery  which 
fell  into  the  hands  of  another  Western  boy, — Abraham 
Lincoln.  When  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  became 
famous,  and  was  recognized  as  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the 
Magna  Charta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  one 
of  the  world’s  three  title-deeds  to  liberty,  Lincoln  was 
asked  as  to  the  source  of  his  inspiration,  and  he  gave  full 
credit  to  that  tract  of  Dr.  Bacon’s  for  its  influence  upon  him 
in  his  earlier  years. ^ 

It  makes  little  difference,  therefore,  at  w’hat  point  we 
analyze  the  waters  of  that  stream  called  “American  History.” 
The  simple  elements  are  ever  the  same.  The  Congrega¬ 
tional  idea  is  clearly  revealed.  At  whatever  point  of  vision 
we  view  the  past  four  centuries,  the  same  rugged  truths  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  They  are  the  basal  ideas 
of  Congregationalism  on  their  religious  side,  and  American 
democracy  on  their  civil  side.  They  are  religion,  morality, 
knowledge;  liberty,  equality,  democracy.  Individualism  and 
true  socialism;  egoism  and  Christian  altruism;  liberty  by 
bondage  to  truth.  We  find  these  truths  in  the  Connecticut 
Constitution  of  1639,  in  the  Body  of  Liberties  of  1641,  in 
I'ederal  Compact  of  1643,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  Constitution  of  1789,  and  the 

^  Lincoln’s  Declaration  to  Dr.  Jos.  P.  Thompson,  Century  Magazine, 
Vol.  XXV.  p.658. 
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Emancipation  Proclamation  of  1863.  The  Thirteenth 
Amendment,  prohibiting  slavery,  is  identical  with  the  sixth 
clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  All  of  these  documents 
are  the  result  largely  of  the  influence  and  teaching  of  Con¬ 
gregational  clergymen  at  periods  in  the  nation’s  history  most 
pivotal  and  critical.  As  a  spiritual  force  and  polity  the 
Congregational  idea  has  been  a  powerful  magnet,  giving 
direction  to  all  the  religious,  civil,  and  political  forces  in 
America.  Thus  the  founders  of  this  nation  were  men  of 
faith  and  wisdom.  They  went  upon  the  mountain,  and 
Christ  was  transfigured  before  them.  They  worshipped  him. 
When  they  came  down  they  built  three  tabernacles, — one  to 
religion,  one  to  morality,  and  one  to  knowledge. 

It  has  been  said  they  were  narrow.  So  is  electricity,  but 
it  is  concentrated.  Sometimes  it  is  narrow;  sometimes  it  is 
broad.  Strange  such  narrow  men  should  have  been  such 
powerful  metaphysicians  and  theologians  as  Edwards,  Taylor, 
Emmons,  Hopkins,  Stuart,  P'inney;  and  should  be  succeeded 
by  such  men  of  breadth  as  Mark  Hopkins,  Noah  Porter, 
Hickok.and  President  Fairchild.  True,  they  were  Calvinists, 
and  split  hairs  into  sixteenths  over  such  subjects  as  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  the  state  of  the  mind  a  minute  before 
conversion;  the  doctrine  of  election,  of  foreordination.  But 
they  had  a  sense  of  the  immanence  and  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  of  man’s  accountability  to  him,  that  would  put  the  amia¬ 
ble  doctrines  of  this  age  to  shame.  Where  are  the  men  to¬ 
day  preaching  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  the  persistence  of 
force  in  character.^  Where  is  the  heroic  truth  that  has  moral 
fibre  and  tissue;  that  has  will  for  the  basis  of  character  in¬ 
stead  of  sentimentalism  or  emotion.^  And  yet  these  fathers, 
while  so  severe  with  themselves,  were  tender  and  beautiful 
in  their  lives,  gentle  in  manner,  and  lovely  in  character.  This 
age  needs  to  learn  that  love  is  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
sentiment;  that  it  seeks  the  good  of  all,  and  is  not  culti¬ 
vated  for  subjective  purposes.  It  can  shoot  Indians,  throw 
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tea  overboard,  and  make  quick  work  with  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace.  They  had  virtue,  moral  dignity,  moral  char¬ 
acter,  because  they  had  freedom  which,  as  they  had  learned 
from  Christ,  came  from  bondage  to  truth  or  law.  They  de¬ 
fined  all  of  life  in  terms  of  faith  and  duty,  and  not  in  terms 
of  expediency  or  sentiment. 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  where  Scotch  piety  prevails  in  its 
sternest  type,  Scotch  bankers  are  the  most  reliable;  where 
parents  are  most  honored,  that  nation  has  outlived  all  others; 
and  where  stern  sense  of  duty  prevailed,  the  most  beneficent 
economic  conditions  flourished. 

The  founders  of  America  went  to  the  heart  of  things,  and 
psychology,  no  less  than  moral  philosophy,  as  it  is  taught  in 
our  universities  to-day,  is  the  gift  of  Congregational  clergy¬ 
men  to  this  age.  But  some  say  they  had  no  religious  tolera¬ 
tion  except  in  theory.  This  is  the  charge  of  the  youngest 
scion  of  the  Adams  family  against  his  own  ancestors  and  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Neither  had  our  fa¬ 
thers  Winchester  rifles  to  shoot  Indians  with;  nor  could  Paul 
Revere  telephone  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  British;  nor 
did  they  come  over  the  ocean  on  the  White  Star  Line,  or 
bring  stem-winding  watches  with  them.  These,  all,  were  the 
fruit  of  a  later  age.  So  was  religious  toleration.  One  age  must 
not  judge  another  by  its  own  standards.  Brooks  Adams  has 
ju^lged  by  the  standards  of  to-day  the  men  who  founded  Har¬ 
vard  College,  and,  as  Dr.  Poole  well  says  in  his  review  of  the 
book,^  it  bears  evidences  throughout  of  the  work  of  a  callow 
dude. 

But  the  Puritans  sang  psalm  tunes  through  their  noses; 
they  wore  wigs  and  enjoyed  long  sermons;  they  went  to  bed 
early  to  save  candles.  Do  we  not  wish  that  our  slums  could 
be  induced  to  do  the  same.^  They  suffered  slavery  to  exist. 
Phnmons,  Kdwards,  Hopkins,  were  hostile  to  involuntary  ser¬ 
vitude,  and  all  preached  against  it.  Emmons  did  so  when  it 
was  sanctioned  by  his  own  State.  Kidd  says: — 

^  Emancipation  of  Man. 
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"The  two  doctrines  which  contributed  most  to  producing  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  were  the  doctrine  of  salvation  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
ccjuality  of  all  men  before  the  Deity.”  ^ 

These  two  doctrines  are  the  key-notes  of  Congregationalism. 
Massachusetts  abolished  slavery  in  1780  in  her  Constitution. 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  made  a  partial  abolition  in 
1 784.  De  Tocqueville  prophesied  that  slavery  could  not  long 
exist  in  America  in  contact  with  American  thought,  and  it  did 
not.  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  in  1700,  printed  a  tract  against 
slavery.  He  said: — 

"These  Ethiopians,  as  black  as  they  are,  seeing  that  they  are  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  first  Adam,  the  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  last 
Adam,  and  the  offspring  of  God,  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  respect 
agreeable.” 

The  family  which  did  the  most  in  America  towards  cre¬ 
ating  public  opinion  against  slavery  was  the  Beecher  family, 
— Congregationalists.  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  one  of  the 
greatest  novels  of  history,  was  on  every  tongue,  and  Plymouth 
pulpit  was  protected  by  the  police.  Phillips  Brooks  was  asked 
to  name  the  three  greatest  Americans,  and  he  said:  Daniel 
W  ebster,  Henry  W  ard  Beecher,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  They 
were  all  great  and  famous,  because  they  were  wedded  to 
those  Congregational  ideas,  liberty  and  equality.  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley  and  Canon  Farrar  both  admitted  that  the  church  polity 
which  the  apostles  acted  upon  was  the  Congregational. 

The  founders  of  American  institutions  believed  in  that 
orderly  development  of  national  life,  evolution  and  not  revo¬ 
lution,  except  as  the  latter  was  necessary  to  right  wrongs 
which  could  be  righted  in  no  other  way.  I'irst  the  blade,  then 
the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  First  the  individual, 
then  the  family,  then  the  church,  then  the  state,  and  finally  a 
nation.  The  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  thus 
unfolded.  It  was  nurtured  in  the  township,  it  then  took 
possession  of  the  state,  and  finally  of  the  nation.  They  never 
dreamed  of  a  democratic  Republic  as  being  free,  desirable,  or 
^  Social  Evolution,  p.  168. 
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safe  except  as  it  was  founded  on  religion,  morality,  and  edu¬ 
cation;  and  except  as  the  right  of  franchise  was  in  the  hands 
of  integral  units  who  were  themselves  lovers  of  God  and  man. 
Person  and  property  were  to  them  safe  so  far  as  they  were 
held  to  be  sacred. 

And  when  it  came  to  the  individual,  they  had  scientific 
notions  of  his  orderly  development.  They  believed  that  re¬ 
ligion  strengthened  the  will,  clarified  the  intellect,  and  soft¬ 
ened  the  sensibilities.  It  was  not  simply  the  “  sweetness  and 
light”  of  an  a*sthetic  dreamer  nor  an  emotion;  but  it  was 
will  renewed,  strengthened,  and  healed  from  the  impotency 
caused  by  sin;  it  was  conscience  awakened,  educated,  and 
ever  operative,  giving  the  only  true  conception  of  good-will; 
it  was  thought,  broad  in  its  sweep  and  comprehensive  in  its 
grasp,  but  none  the  less  synthetic  and  analytic.  It  gave  gen¬ 
eralizations  from  an  absolute  knowledge  of  detail. 

As  Dr.  Poole  said: — 

“From  that  prolific  stock  has  sprung  a  race  of  men  and  women,  who, 
by  character,  energy,  and  ideas,  have  largely  controlled  the  tier  of 
Northern  States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.”^ 

Since  these  men  landed  on  American  shores,  great  ad¬ 
vancement  has  been  made  in  notions  of  religious  toleration, 
of  democracy,  and  of  political  liberty;  but  a  loftier  faith  and 
heroism;  a  greater  fortitude  and  self-denial;  a  keener  insight 
into  principles  giving  wisdom  and  political  sagacity  will  never 
be  found  in  the  American  people  than  that  which  character¬ 
ized  the  Founders  of  this  Republic. 

^  Dial,  Jan.  1891. 

\To  be  Concluded.'] 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

RELIGION  AND  WEALTH. 

HY  THE  REV.  WASHINGTON  GLADDEN,  D.  D. 

Religion  and  Wealth  are  two  great  interests  of  human 
life.  Are  they  hostile  or  friendly.^  Are  they  mutually  ex¬ 
clusive,  or  can  they  dwell  together  in  unity  In  a  perfect 
social  state  what  would  be  their  relations.^ 

What  is  Religion }  Essentially  it  is  the  dev^out  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  Supreme  Power.  It  is  belief  in  a  Creator,  a  Sov¬ 
ereign,  a  P'ather  of  men,  with  some  sense  of  dependence  upon 
him  and  obligation  to  him.  Such  a  belief  and  such  a  sense 
of  dependence  are  elements  of  human  nature.  “  Religious 
ideas  of  one  kind  or  other,”  says  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  “are 
almost  universal.  .  .  .  The  universality  of  religious  ideas, 
their  independent  evolution  among  different  primitive  races, 
and  their  great  vitality,  unite  in  showing  that  their  source 
must  be  deep  seated  instead  of  superficial.”^  “Of  Religion, 
then,  we  must  always  remember,  that  amid  its  many  errors 
and  corruptions  it  has  asserted  and  diffused  a  supreme  verity. 
From  the  first,  the  recognition  of  this  supreme  verity,  in  how¬ 
ever  imperfect  a  manner,  has  been  its  vital  element;  and  its 
various  defects,  once  extreme  but  gradually  diminishing,  have 
been  so  many  failures  to  recognize  in  full  that  which  it  recog¬ 
nizes  in  part.  The  truly  religious  element  of  Religion  has 
alw'ays  been  good;  that  which  has  proved  untenable  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  vicious  in  practice  has  been  its  irreligious  element; 
and  from  this  it  has  been  ever  undergoing  purification.”^ 

This  testimony  of  the  chief  of  the  agnostics  to  the  uni- 
^  First  Principles,  p.  13.  *  Ibid.,  p.  loi. 
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versality  of  religious  ideas  and  sentiments  will  not  need  con¬ 
firmation.  These  ideas  have  found  many  grotesque  expres¬ 
sions,  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  at  this  time; 
it  is  with  their  most  perfect  expression  that  we  have  to  deal. 
In  its  most  perfect  e.xpression  Religion  conceives  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being  as  infinite  in  power  and  wisdom  and  perfect  in 
goodness,  and  represents  him  as  holding  communication  with 
his  children  and  seeking  to  make  them  partakers  of  his  per¬ 
fection  and  his  blessedness.  The  religious  life  is  the  life  ac¬ 
cording  to  God,  the  life  whose  key-note  is  harmony  with  the 
divine  nature,  and  conformity  to  the  divine  will. 

What  will  the  man  who  is  living  this  kind  of  life  think 
about  wealth.^  How  will  his  religion  affect  his  thoughts 
about  wealth.^  If  all  men  were,  in  this  highest  sense  of  the 
word,  religious,  should  we  have  wealth  among  us.^ 

To  answer  this  question  intelligently  we  must  first  define 
wealth.  The  economists  have  had  much  disputation  ov^er  the 
word,  but  for  our  purposes  we  may  safely  define  wealth  as 
consisting  in  exchangeable  goods.  All  products,  commodi¬ 
ties,  rights,  which  men  desire,  and  which,  in  this  commercial 
age,  can  be  exchanged  for  money,  we  may  include  under  this 
term.  Under  this  definition,  the  poor  man’s  hoe  and  rake, 
the  homespun  garments  he  is  wearing,  and  the  potatoes  in 
his  bin  are  wealth;  and  they  do  belong  in  this  category; — 
they  are  certainly  part  of  the  national  wealth.  But  the  pop¬ 
ular  use  of  the  word  is  hardly  covered  by  the  economic  defi  ¬ 
nition;  some  measure  of  abundance  is  generally  connoted. 
The  poor  man’s  little  all  may  be  part  of  the  national  wealth, 
but  we  should  hardly  call  that  a  wealthy  nation  in  which 
none  had  more  than  he.  The  question  before  us  has  in  view 
the  abundance,  the  profusion  of  economic  goods,  now  exist¬ 
ing  in  all  civilized  nations.  There  is  vastly  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  of  Europe  and  America  to-day  than  suffices  to 
supply  their  immediate  physical  necessities.  Vast  stores  of 
food,  of  fuel,  of  clothing  and  ornament,  of  luxuries  of  all 
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sorts;  millions  of  costly  homes,  filled  with  all  manner  of  com¬ 
forts  and  adornments;  enormous  aggregations  of  machinery 
for  the  production  and  transportation  of  exchangeable  goods, 
— these  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  that  abundance  toward  which 
our  thought  is  now  directed.  Our  question  is,  whether,  if  all 
men  lived  according  to  God,  in  perfect  harmony  with  his 
thought,  in  perfect  conformity  to  his  will,  the  world  would 
contain  such  an  abundance  of  exchangeable  goods  as  that 
which  we  now  contemplate. 

This  is  a  question  which  the  dev’^out  have  long  debated. 
Through  long  periods  and  over  wide  areas  the  prevalent  con¬ 
ception  of  religion  has  involved  the  renunciation  of  riches. 
The  life  of  the  pious  lhahman  culminates  in  mendicancy;  he 
reaches  perfection  only  when  he  rids  himself  of  all  the  goods 
of  this  world.  “  When  the  householder  is  advanced  in  years,” 
says  Professor  I^ggeling,  “he  should  disengage  himself  from 
all  family  ties — except  that  his  wife  may  accompany  him  if 
she  chooses — and  repair  to  a  lonely  wood,  taking  with  him 
his  sacred  fires  and  the  implements  required  for  the  daily  and 
periodical  offerings.  Clad  in  a  deer’s  skin,  with  his  hair  and 
nails  uncut,  the  hermit  is  to  subsist  exclusiv'ely  on  foods  grow¬ 
ing  wild  in  the  forest,  such  as  roots,  fruit,  green  herbs,  and 
wild  rice  and  grain.  He  must  not  accept  gifts  from  anyone, 
except  of  what  may  be  ab.solutely  necessary  to  maintain  him; 
but  with  his  own  little  hoard  he  should,  on  the  contrary, 
honour,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  those  who  visit  his  hermit¬ 
age.”  I'inally,  as  the  end  draws  near,  “taking  up  his  abode 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  total  solitude,  .  .  .  clad  in  a  coarse 
garment,  he  should  carefully  avoid  injuring  any  creature  or 
giving  offence  to  any  human  being  that  may  happen  to  come 
near  him.  Once  a  day,  in  the  evening,  ...  he  should  go 
near  the  habitations  of  men,  in  order  to  beg  what  little  food 
may  suffice  to  sustain  his  feeble  frame.  Kver  pure  of  mind 
he  should  thus  bide  his  time,  .  .  .  wishing  neither  for  death 
nor  life,  until  at  last  his  soul  is  freed  from  his  fetters  and 
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absorbed  in  the  eternal  spirit,  the  impersonal  self-existent 
Brahma.”^ 

liuddhism  does  not  demand  of  all  devotees  the  ascetic 
life,  but  its  eminent  saints  adopt  this  life,  and  poverty  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  highest  sanctity. 
The  sacred  order  founded  by  Gautama  was  an  order  of  mendi¬ 
cants.  Three  garments  of  cotton  cloth,  made  from  cast-off 
rags,  are  the  monk’s  whole  wardrobe,  and  the  only  additional 
possessions  allowed  him  are  a  girdle  for  the  loins,  an  alms- 
bowl,  a  razor,  a  needle,  and  a  water-strainer.  “The  usual 
mode  of  obtaining  food,”  says  Mr.  Rhys  Davitls,  “is  for  the 
monk  to  take  his  begging-bowl,  in  shape  nearly  like  a  soup- 
tureen  without  its  cover,  and  holding  it  in  his  hands,  to  beg 
straight  from  house  to  house.  Me  is  to  say  nothing,  but  sim¬ 
ply  stand  outside  the  hut,  the  doors  and  windows  of  which  in 
India  are  usually  large  and  open.  If  anything  is  put  into  his 
bowl  he  utters  a  pious  wish  on  behalf  of  the  giver  and  pas.ses 
on;  if  nothing  is  given  he  passes  on  in  silence,  and  thus  begs 
straight  on  without  going  to  the  houses  of  the  rich  or  luxuri¬ 
ous  rather  than  to  those  of  the  poor  and  thrifty.” 

Such  an  ascetic  rule  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  pre¬ 
cept,  binding  upon  all,  but  must  rather  be  held  as  a  “counsel 
of  perfection,”  applicable  to  the  elect  only.  For  some  must 
dig,  else  none  can  beg;  and  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  men¬ 
dicant  must  be  won  througli  the  worldliness  of  his  neiglibors. 

The  monastic  rule  has  had  wide  vogue,  however, in  Cliris- 
tian  communities,  and  great  numbers  of  saintly  men  have 
adopted  the  rule  of  poverty.  Many  of  the  early  Christian 
fathers  use  very  strong  language  in  denouncing  the  possession 
of  wealth  as  essentially  irreligious.  “The  ricli  are  robbers,” 
says  Chrysostom;  “a  kind  of  equality  must  be  effected  by 
making  gifts  out  of  their  abundance.”  “Opulence  is  always 
the  product  of  theft,”  says  Jerome,  “committed,  if  not  by  the 
actual  possessor,  by  his  ancestors.”  “  Let  him  who  has  been 
*  Encyclopaedia  liritannica,  article  "  Brahmanism.” 
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deceived  and  conquered  by  his  wealth,”  cries  Cyprian, “  neither 
retain  nor  love  it.  Property  is  to  be  fled  as  an  enemy,  to  be 
avoided  as  a  robber,  to  be  feared  as  a  sword.”  Sentiments 
of  a  very  different  nature  are  often  expressed,  it  is  true,  by 
these  teachers;  but  the  trend  of  their  doctrine  is,  neverthe* 
less,  ascetic;  and  the  germs  of  the  later  monasticism  are  in 
the  words  of  the  early  fathers.  The  corner-stone  of  mona- 
chism  is  the  sanctity  of  poverty.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  for  ages  the  ideal  of  saintliness  involved  the  renunciation 
of  wealth.  Nor  is  this  notion  confined  to  the  monastic  ages 
or  the  monastic  communities.  There  are  many  good  Prot¬ 
estants,  even  in  these  days,  who  feel  that  there  is  an  essential 
incompatibility  between  the  possession  of  wealth  and  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  high  degree  of  spirituality. 

Doubtless  the  ascetic  doctrine  respecting  wealth  seems  to 
find  support  in  certain  texts  of  the  New  Testament:  “Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon.”  “How  hardly  shall  they 
that  have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.”  “Whoso¬ 
ever  he  be  of  you  that  renounceth  not  all  that  he  hath,  he 
cannot  be  my  disciple.”  That  word  of  Paul’s,  also,  so  griev¬ 
ously  misquoted  and  even  mistranslated,  in  which  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  said  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  has 
doubtless  contributed  to  the  formation  of  this  notion.  All 
these  texts,  and  especially  the  words  of  Jesus,  must  be  inter¬ 
preted  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  method,  in  which,  as  Professor 
Caird  has  expressed  it,  “  complementary  but  contrasted  ele¬ 
ments  of  truths  are  set  side  by  side,  each  of  them  being  stated 
so  positively  as  to  lead  to  a  verbal  contradiction  with  the 
others.”  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  student  to  find  other 
words  of  Jesus,  relating  to  the  possession  and  use  of  the  good 
things  of  this  world,  in  which  the  subject  is  placed  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  light.  The  fact  that  several  rich  men  are  mentioned  as 
intimate  friends  of  Jesus  must  also  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  The  ascetic  doctrine  with  regard  to  wealth  cannot,  I 
think,  be  clearly  drawn  from  the  New  Testament.  Neverthe- 
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less  this  doctrine  has  greatly  influenced  the  thought  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  life  of  the  church  it  has  not  greatly 
influenced;  for  the  love  of  gain  has  generally  been  a  stronger 
motive  than  godliness;  but  the  minds  of  devout  men  hav^e 
been  troubled  by  the  feeling  that  riches  are  essentially  evil, 
and  that  some  taint  attaches  to  wealth,  no  matter  how  mod¬ 
erately  it  may  be  sought. 

This  feeling  has  been  strengthened  also  by  the  abuses  of 
wealth.  How  grave  these  abuses  have  always  been  I  need 
not  try  to  tell;  it  is  the  most  threadbare  of  truisms.  There 
is  no  kind  of  power  that  may  not  be  abused;  and  wealth, 
which  is  the  sum  and  concentration  of  material  power,  has 
always  been  subject  to  terrible  abuses.  The  love  of  money, 
in  Paul’s  words,  has  been  “a  root  of  all  kinds  of  evil.”  Al¬ 
lowance  must  indeed  be  made  for  the  hyperbole  even  in  this 
statement;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  indolence  and  thrift¬ 
lessness  and  prodigality  which  do  not  grow  from  this  root; 
some  kinds  of  evil  would  be  materially  lessened  if  the  passion 
of  accumulation  were  stronger  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are 
addicted  to  them.  lUit  the  truth  remains  that  the  evils  which 
grow  from  this  root  are  multifarious  and  enormous.  The  de¬ 
sire  of  wealth  is  the  parent  of  pride  and  extortion  and  cruelty 
and  oppression;  it  is  the  minister  of  treason  and  corruption 
and  bribery  in  the  commonwealth;  it  is  the  purveyor  of  lust 
and  debauchery;  it  is  the  instigator  of  countless  crimes. 
Augustine  once  declared  that  “all  the  strife  in  the  world, 
wars,  rebellion,  offences,  murder,  injustice,  arise  concerning 
what  we  individually  possess.”  It  is  an  extravagant  saying, 
but  our  daily  experience  almost  justifies  it. 

It  is  in  the  abuses  of  wealth,  doubtless,  that  devout  men 
have  found  the  chief  reason  for  their  scepticism  concerning  it 
and  their  renunciation  of  it.  It  is  often. difficult  for  ardent 
and  strenuous  souls  to  distinguish  between  uses  and  abuses. 
Many  good  things  have  been  cast  aside  because  of  their  per¬ 
version.  Still,  the  ascetics  are  sometimes  right.  What  is  the 
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truth  in  this  case?  Do  the  anchorites  rightly  interpret  the 
will  of  God?  Is  their  manner  of  life  the  perfect  life?  Would 
God  be  better  pleased  with  men  if  they  had  no  possessions 
beyond  the  supply  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  hour?  A  little 
elementary  thinking  upon  these  questions  may  be  helpful  to 
some  minds. 

It  may  be  well  to  resolve  this  abstraction,  wealth,  into 
its  concrete  elements.  What  is  the  wealth  of  America  to¬ 
day?  It  consists  in  the  development  of  the  earth’s  resources. 
The  wealth  of  this  land  is  in  its  fertile  fields  and  their  fruits, 
in  its  mines  and  quarries  and  their  products.  The  wealth  of 
the  nation  has  come  out  of  the  earth.  The  processes  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  mining  are  the  foundation  of  it  all.  The  wealth 
of  this  continent  is  vastly  greater  to-day  than  it  was  two  cen¬ 
turies  and  a  half  ago,  and  why?  Because  the  resources  of  the 
continent  have  been  developed.  The  soil  has  been  cleared 
and  subdued  and  cultivated,  until  its  power  to  bring  forth  food 
for  the  sustenance  of  life  has  been  indefinitely  increased;  a 
wise  selection  has  been  made  of  grains  and  fruits  and  herbs 
and  roots  most  serviceable  to  man,  and  these  have  been  im¬ 
proved  by  cultivation  until  their  abundance  and  perfection 
have  banished  all  fears  of  famine;  animals, also,  under  the  same 
skilful  breeding  have  been  rendered  far  more  useful  to  man¬ 
kind;  from  the  heart  of  the  earth  minerals  and  metals  have 
been  drawn  forth  and  chiseled  and  smelted  and  refined  and 
shaped  for  human  uses;  above  all,  the  forces  of  Nature  have 
been  caught  and  harnessed  and  compelled  to  serve  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  ways  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  man.  A  large 
part  of  the  wealth  of  the  land  consists  in  contrivances  for  the 
utilization  of  natural  forces. 

The  earth’s  riches  are  simply  the  development  of  the 
earth’s  resources.  It  is  plain  that  these  material  resources  of 
the  earth  readily  submit  themselves  to  this  process  of  devel¬ 
opment  under  the  hand  of  man.  Is  it  not  equally  plain  that 
these  processes  of  development  have  followed,  for  the  most 
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part,  natural  laws, — that  these  "rains  and  fruits  and  roots  and 
livin"  creatures  have  simply  been  aided  by  men  in  fulfilling 
the  law  of  their  own  life.^  There  have  been  cases  of  perver¬ 
sion  under  the  hand  of  man;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  that  im¬ 
provement  of  the  earth’s  powers  and  products  in  which  the 
wealth  of  the  world  consists,  has  been  wrought  by  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lines  of  development  indicated  in  the  nature  of  the 
things  themselves;  by  helping  each  to  become  what  it  was 
meant  to  be. 

Now  we  are  told  by  a  high  authority  that,  “  for  science, 
God  is  simply  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  all  things  ful¬ 
fil  the  law  of  their  being.”  For  faith  God  is  more  than  this, 
but  it  is  worth  something  to  know  that  for  science  he  is  as 
much  as  this.  So  much,  we  are  told,  is  scientifically  verifiable. 
Such  a  stream  of  tendency  there  is;  and  the  scientific  man  as 
well  as  the  religious  man  has  a  right,  Mr.  Arnold  says,  to  call 
it  God,  If  this  be  true,  then  those  who  are  working  for  the 
improvement  of  natural  products,  and  for  the  development  of 
the  earth’s  resources,  and  for  the  utilization  of  natural  forces 
are  workers  together  with  God.  In  the  production  of  wealth 
men  are  constantly  co-operating  with  the  Creator.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  not  only  that  there  can  be  nothing  inherently  wrong 
in  the  production  of  wealth,  but  that  it  may  be,  and  indeed 
ought  to  be,  essentially  a  religious  service. 

Hy  another  consideration  this  judgment  will  be  fortified. 
All  religious  beliefs  assume  that  the  perfection  of  man  is  part 
of  the  divine  purpose.  In  him,  also,  there  is  a  stream  of  ten¬ 
dency,  by  which,  if  he  will  but  yield  to  it  and  follow  it,  the 
law  of  his  being  will  be  fulfilled;  and  this  is  God  working  in 
him  to  will  and  to  work  for  his  good  pleasure.  For  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  the  perfection  to  which  man  is  called  wealth  is  the 
indispensable  condition. 

It  is  evident  that  when  man  lives  in  utter  penury,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  having  no  surplus  beyond  the  day’s  need,  his 
powers  can  reach  no  large  development.  In  such  conditions 
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drought  or  frost  or  blight  or  flood  may  sweep  away  whole 
populations;  we  have  had  frequent  instances,  in  Russia,  and 
in  China,  of  what  may  happen  in  a  community  where  there  is 
not  much  surplus  wealth.  Such  a  condition  of  things  cannot 
be  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  a  benevolent  Creator. 
A  state  of  society  in  which  such  an  impairment  of  human 
power  and  such  a  destruction  of  human  life  could  occur  can¬ 
not  be  approved  by  religion.  And  even  counting  out  such 
inevitable  calamities,  it  is  evident  that  human  beings  who  are 
thus  living  on  the  very  verge  of  starvation  cannot  make  the 
most  of  themselves.  In  order  that  men  may  realize  their  own 
manhood,  may  fulfil,  in  any  adequate  degree,  the  law  of  their 
own  being,  they  must  live  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate 
want.  They  must  have  permanent  and  safe  shelter  from  the 
elements;  they  must  have  comfortable  clothing;  they  must 
have  an  abundance  of  palatable  and  nourishing  food.  Even 
the  j)hvsical  nature  will  not  reach  perfection  under  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  penury.  The  noble  savage  is  j)hysically  a  far  less 
perfect  being  than  the  civilized  man.  Hut  beyond  all  this 
there  must  be  abundance  in  order  that  there  may  be  leisure, 
that  the  higher  interests  of  man  may  be  cultivated.  Learning 
and  art  are  dependent  upon  leisure;  and  leisure  means  a  sur¬ 
plus,  somewhere;  abundant  stores  laid  by  for  future  use; 
some  measure  of  wealth.  In  order  that  men  may  reach  in¬ 
tellectual  and  spiritual  perfection,  there  must  be  time  for 
study,  for  meditation,  for  communion  with  Nature;  there  must 
be  time  and  facilities  for  travel,  that  the  products  and  thoughts 
of  all  climes  may  be  studied  and  compared,  that  human  ex¬ 
perience  may  be  enlarged,  and  human  sympathies  broadened 
and  deepened.  It  is  no  more  possible  that  humanity  should 
attain  its  ideal  perfection  in  poverty  than  that  maize  should 
flourish  in  Greenland.  For  the  ripening  of  this  harvest  of  the 
icons  there  must  be  rich  soil  and  genial  seasons.  The  wealth 
which  is  represented  in  the  vast  aggregate  of  machinery — the 
machinery  of  production  and  transportation — for  the  multi- 
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plication  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  and  for  the 
movement  of  men  and  things  to  the  places  where  they  are 
most  needed;  the  wealth  which  is  represented  in  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  libraries,  cabinets,  galleries  of  art,  places  of  public  as¬ 
sembly,  parks  and  pleasure  grounds,  charitable,  educational, 
and  missionary  funds,  is  part  of  the  necessary  provision  for 
the  elevation  of  the  human  race  to  its  best  estate. 

It  is  most  true,  let  me  repeat,  that  this  beneficent  power 

maybe  perverted  and  abused;  men  may  make  the  bounty  of 

Nature  a  curse  through  gluttony  and  drunkenness;  they  may 

waste  the  opportunities  of  leisure  in  debasing  idleness  and  in 

enervating  and  corrupting  indulgences;  wealth  may  be  and  is 
\ 

to  millions  the  instrument  of  self-destruction;  but  this  is  no 
disproof  of  its  essential  beneficence.  Freedom,  also,  is  to 
countless  millions  the  gateway  to  ruin,  but  it  is  the  condition 
of  manhood.  And  while  it  is  true  that  through  the  abuses 
of  wealth  nations  have  been  ruined,  it  is  also  true  that  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  wealth  no  people  has  brought  forth  the  best 
fruits  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

If,  then,  the  material  wealth  of  the  world  consists  simply 
in  the  development  of  powers  with  which  Nature  has  been 
stocked  by  the  Creator,  and  if  this  development  is  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  the  perfection  of  man,  who  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
in  the  multiplication  of  exchangeable  utilities,  man  is  a  co¬ 
worker  with  God.  Note  that  I  have  said  ^'utilities" \  for  I 
am  not  considering  the  cases  of  those  who  gain  by  the  making 
and  vending  of  poisonous  and  deleterious  commodities;  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  wealth,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  am  using  the  term, 
which  may  not  conduce  to  the  weal  of  those  who  use  it.  It 
is  the  production  of  exchangeable  goods  of  which  1  am  speak¬ 
ing;  and  that,  I  say,  when  rightly  understood,  is  not  only  not 
an  irreligious  act,  it  ought  to  be  in  every  case  an  act  of  wor¬ 
ship. 

So  much  has  religion  to  say  concerning  the  production 
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of' wealth.  I  am  sure  that  the  verdict  of  the  religious  con¬ 
sciousness  on  this  part  of  the  question  must  be  clear  and  un¬ 
faltering. 

But  there  is  another  important  inquiry.  That  wealth 
should  exist  is  plainly  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God,  but 
in  whose  hands  Religion  justifies  the  production  of  wealth ; 
what  has  religion  to  say  about  the  distribution  of  wealth  ? 
The  arts  of  production  have  been  raised  to  marvellous  perfec¬ 
tion;  can  as  much  be  said  of  the  methods  of  distribution.^ 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  wealth  in  the  world;  are  we  satisfied 
that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  where  it  ought  to  be.? 

The  religious  man  must  seek  to  be  a  co-worker  with  God, 
not  only  in  the  production,  but  also  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  Can  we  discover  God’s  plan  for  this  distribution .? 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  the  world  has  not  as  yet  discovered 
God’s  plan.  The  existing  practice  is  far  from  being  ideal. 
While  tens  of  thousands  are  rioting  in  superfluity,  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  suffering  for  the  lack  of  the  necessaries  of 
life;  some  are  even  starving.  That  this  suffering  is  often  due 
to  indolence  and  improvidence  and  vice — a  natural  penalty 
which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside — may  be  freely  admitted; 
but  when  that  is  all  taken  account  of  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
penury  left  which  it  is  hard  to  justify  in  view  of  the  opulence 
everywhere  visible.  That  there  are  multitudes  of  human  be¬ 
ings  who  have  wrought  nothing  but  benefit  to  society  all  their 
lives — honest,  industrious,  faithful  men  and  women — who  are 
still  very  poor,  is  undeniable;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  people  who  have  wrought  no 
benefit  to  society  in  all  their  lives — some  of  whom  are  utterly 
idle  and  worthless,  and  some  of  whom  expend  all  their  in¬ 
genuity  in  despoiling  and  corrupting  their  fellows — who  are 
very  rich.  There  are  no  principles  of  equity  on  which  such  a 
state  of  things  can  be  justified.  Inequalities  so  gross  cannot 
be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  a  God  of  righteousness. 

What  is  the  rule  by  which  the  wealth  of  the  world  is  now 
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distributed?  Fundamentally,  I  think,  it  is  the  rule  of  the 
strongest.  It  is  what  Rob  Roy  describes  as 

“the  g(X)d  old  rule,  the  simple  plan, 

That  he  should  get  who  has  the  power 
And  he  should  keep  who  can.” 

This  rule  has  been  greatly  modified  in  the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion;  a  great  many  kinds  of  violence  are  now  prohibited;  in 
many  wa)'s  the  weak  are  protected  by  law  against  the  en¬ 
croachments  of  the  strong;  human  rapacity  is  confined  within 
certain  metes  and  bounds;  nevertheless  the  wealth  of  the 
world  is  still,  in  the  main,  the  prize  of  strength  and  skill.  Our 
laws  furnish  the  rules  of  the  game;  but  the  game  is  essentially 
as  Rob  Roy  describes  it.  To  L  ver  v  one  accordi Hi!:;  to  his  power, 
is  the  underlying  principle  of  the  present  system  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 

striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  the  existing  industrial  order  is  seen  in  the 
recent  occupation  of  the  Cherokee  lands.  Our  government 
liad  a  little  property  to  distribute,  and  on  what  principle  was 
the  distribution  made?  Was  the  land  divided  among  the 
neediest,  or  the  worthiest,  or  the  most  learned,  or  the  most 
patriotic?  No,  it  was  offered  to  the  strongest.  Only  those 
of  toughest  muscle  and  greatest  powers  of  endurance  had  any 
chance  in  the  melee.  The  government  stood  by  to  prevent 
the  competitors,  so  far  as  possible,  from  killing  or  maiming 
one  another  in  the  scramble;  it  tried  to  enforce  the  rules  of 
the  game;  but  the  game  was  essentially  a  contest  of  strength. 
It  is  evident  that  under  such  a  system,  in  spite  of  legal  re¬ 
straints,  the  strong  will  trample  upon  the  weak.  We  cannot 
believe  that  such  a  system  can  be  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  a  Father  to  whom  the  poor  and  needy  are  the  especial  ob¬ 
jects  of  care. 

What  other  rule  of  distribution  can  religion  suggest? 
Let  me  quote  a  few  comprehensive  words  from  Dr.  Newman 
Smyth:  “Three  socialistic  principles  have  been  proposed; 
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— to  every  one  alike;  to  everyone  according  to  his  needs;  to 
every  one  according  to  his  work.  But  would  either  be  a 
sufficient  ethical  distribution  ?  What  under  perfect  economic 
conditions  would  be  an  ideal  distribution  of  goods  The 
first  principle  of  distribution,  to  all  alike,  would  itself  occasion 
an  unequal  distribution,  because  all  have  not  equal  needs, or 
the  same  capacity  for  reception  and  ability  to  use  what  is  re¬ 
ceived;  heaven  can  be  no  communism;  every  cup  will  be 
filled,  but  there  may  be  differences  in  the  sizes  of  the  cups. 
The  second  principle  may  be  charitable  but  it  is  not  just,  as 
needs  are  no  standard  either  of  serv'ice  rendered  or  true  de¬ 
sert.  The  third  may  be  just  but  it  is  not  merciful.  In  a  per¬ 
fect  distribution  of  good,  justice,  mercy,  and  regard  for  pos¬ 
sible  use  must  be  combined.”  1 

These  words  bring  clearly  before  us  the  problem  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  I  think  that  we  can  sec  that  none  of  these  meth¬ 
ods,  taken  by  itself,  would  furnish  a  rule  in  perfect  harmony 
with  divine  justice  and  benignity.  The  communistic  rule  is 
clearly  unjust  ami  impracticable.  To  give  to  all  an  equal 
portion  would  be  wasteful  in  the  extreme;  for  some  could  by 
no  possibility  use  their  portion;  much  of  it  would  be  squan¬ 
dered  and  lost.  Some  could  use  productively  and  benefi¬ 
cently  ten  times  or  ev^en  a  thousand  times  more  than  others. 
The  divine  wisdom  must  follow  .somewhat  closely  the  rule  of 
the  man  in  the  parable  who  distributed  his  goods  among  his 
servants,  giving  “  to  every  man  according  to  his  several  abil¬ 
ity."  But  ability  here  is  not  ability  to  take, — ability  to  grasp, 
to  get, — but  ability  to  use  beneficently  and  produt  tivcly,  which 
is  a  very  different  matter. 

The  ability  of  men  productively  and  beneficently  to  use 
wealth  is  by  no  means  equal;  often  those  who  have  most 
power  in  getting  it  show  little  wisdom  in  using  it.  One  man 
could  handle  with  benefit  to  himself  and  to  his  fellows  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year;  another  could  not  handle 
*  Christian  Ethics,  p.  450. 
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one  thousand  dollars  a  year  without  doing  both  himself  and 
his  fellows  a  great  injury.  If  the  function  of  wealth  under 
the  divine  order  is  the  development  of  manhood,  then  it  is 
plain  that  an  equal  distribution  of  it  would  be  altogether  in¬ 
admissible;  for  under  such  a  distribution  some  would  obtain 
far  less  than  they  could  use  with  benefit,  and  others  far  more. 

The  other  socialistic  maxims,  “  To  each  according  to  his 
needs,”  and  “To  each  according  to  his  work,”  are  evidently 
ambiguous.  What  needs  The  needs  of  the  body  or  of  the 
spirit.^  And  how  can  we  assure  ourselves  that  by  any  dis¬ 
tribution  which  we  could  effect,  real  needs  would  be  supplied  ? 
Every  day  we  meet  in  the  street  men  who  are  undoubtedly 
in  want  of  food,  and  who  ask  us  for  food;  but  we  know  that 
if  we  put  into  their  hands  the  means  of  purchasing  food,  they 
will  use  it  to  purchase  poison.  Any  distribution  according 
to  supposed  needs  would  thus  be  constantly  perverted.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  and  measure  the  real  needs 
of  men. 

“To  each  according  to  his  works”  is  equally  uncertain. 
What  works  Works  of  greed  or  works  of  love.^  Works 
whose  aim  is  sordid  or  works  whose  aim  is  social  ?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  divine  plan  the  function  of  wealth,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  the  perfection  of  character  and  the  promotion  of  so¬ 
cial  welfare.  Wealth  is  the  material  for  character-building; 
it  is  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  divine 
plan  must,  therefore,  be,  that  wealth  shall  be  so  distributed 
as  to  secure  these  great  results.  And  religion  which  seeks 
to  discern  and  follow  the  divine  plan,  must  teach  that  the 
wealth  of  the  world  will  be  rightly  distributed,  only  when 
every  man  shall  have  as  much  as  he  can  wisely  use  to  make 
himself  a  better  man,  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives  a 
better  community — so  much  and  no  more. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  divine  plan  is  yet  far  from  reali¬ 
zation.  Other  and  far  less  ideal  methods  of  distribution  are 
recognized  by  our  laws,  and  it  would  be  folly  greatly  to 
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change  the  laws,  until  radical  changes  shall  have  taken  place 
in  human  nature.  But  the  inquiry  of  this  paper  is  not  what 
politics  or  economics  have  to  say  about  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  but  what  religion  has  to  say  about  it. 
And  the  councils  of  religion  will  furnish  to  us,  as  individuals, 
far  higher  and  safer  principles  for  the  guidance  of  our  con¬ 
duct  than  those  which  are  current  in  the  political  or  the  in¬ 
dustrial  world. 

To  many  a  man  whose  portion  of  this  world’s  goods  is 
very  small,  religion  must  say:  “You  have  but  little  and  you 
ask  for  more.  But  it  cannot  be  the  will  of  God  that  you 
should  have  any  more.  You  are  using  what  you  have  in  a 
way  to  disfigure  and  degrade  yourself,  and  to  do  no  good  to 
any  one.  Until  you  have  learned  to  make  better  use  of  what 
you  have,  you  mock  God  by  asking  for  more.’’ 

To  many  a  man  whose  portion  is  large,  religion  must 
say:  “  You  glory  in  your  possessions,  and  your  legal  title  is 
probably  secure;  but  you  have  really  no  divine  right  to  them. 
Your  wealth  is  making  you  hard,  cynical,  unjust,  untruthful, 
uncharitable;  you  have  built  with  it  a  pedestal  on  which  you 
have  lifted  yourself  above  your  fellows;  you  are  using  it  *in 
such  a  way  as  to  embitter  them  and  alienate  them  from  you 
and  from  one  another;  or,  perhaps,  you  are  using  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  corrupt  their  minds  and  debauch  their  characters; 
this  wealth  is  not  intended  for  any  such  uses;  you  are  defeat¬ 
ing  the  purpose  of  him  who  has  entrusted  it  to  you;  it  can¬ 
not  always  remain  in  the  power  of  those  who  thus  misuse  it; 
as  God’s  great  designs  slowly  but  surely  ripen,  the  wealth  of 
this  world  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  men  who  know  his  will 
and  do  it.” 
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ARTICLE  X. 

SEMITIC  AND  ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

EARLY  ISRAELITISH  MONOTHEISM. 

The  discussion  as  to  when  the  Israelites  became,  in  any  proper  sense, 
monotheists,  is  not  yet  ended,  if  indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject 
and  the  character  of  the  proofs  adducible,  it  will  ever  be  finally  settled  for 
all  alike.  There  is  cumulative  evidence  of  various  kinds  for  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  early  monotheism  among  the  Hebrews,  but  there  are  also  many 
evidences  to  the  contrary.  In  the  May  issue  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
.Society  of  Biblical  Archtcology,  Rev.  Charles  James  Ball  presents  some 
very  interesting  facts  against  the  monotheistic  view. 

Among  other  cases,  he  cites  the  fact  that  in  at  least  two  cases  Jacol)’s 
sons  were  named  after  deities  quite  distinct  from  the  God  of  Israel,  though, 
as  he  alleges,  often  associated  with  Him  in  worship.  The  passage  is  in 
Gen.  XXX.  9-13  as  follows:  “When  Leah  became  aware  that  she  had 
stopped  bearing,  she  took  her  mai<l  Zilpah,  and  gave  her  to  Jacob  to  wife; 
and  Leah's  maid  Zilpah  bore  Jacob  a  son.  ‘With  (lacl’s  help’  [pointing 
n:a].  crie<l  Leah,  and  named  him  Gad.  After  that  Leah’s  maid  Zilpah 
bore  Jacob  a  second  son.  ‘With  .-Vsherah’s  help,’  cried  Leah,  ‘  for  maid¬ 
ens  must  needs  call  me  happy’;  so  she  name<l  him  Asher," 

Gad,  Mr.  Ball  points  out,  is  rightly  translated  Ti’x^?  in  the  .Septuagint, 
and  is  the  Latin  Fors  Fortuna.  In  the  Babylonian  Exile,  the  Jews  are 
reproached  h)r  worshipping  this  god  of  good  luck.  In  Isa.  Ixv.  ii  we 
read:  “  But  ye  that  forsake  the  Lord,  that  forget  my  holy  mountain,  that 
prepare  a  table  for  Gad  [Fortune],  an<l  fill  up  mingled  wine  to  Meni  [Des¬ 
tiny].'*  These  images  were  probably  worshipped  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  teraphim  of  David,  alluded  to  in  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  He  also  thinks 
that  perhaps  G^.r^/here  is  a  Semitic  adaptation  of  the  Accadian  as  a 
title  of  Merodach  (.Marduk),  who  assigns  and  determines  the  fate  of  men 
and  nations. 

Asherah  is,  he  continues,  known  to  have  represented  the  female  prin¬ 
ciple  of  Nature,  according  to  the  conceptions  of  Canaanitish  religion.  .She 
is  always  associated  with  Baal,  and  her  image  was  even  set  up  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiii.  6).  Among  the  planets  she  was  V'^enus, 
just  as  Gad  is  associated  with  Jupiter  in  the  Arabic  astrology.  Another 
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instance  which  he  cites,  is  that  of  the  burial  by  Jacob  of  all  the  foreign 
gods  in  his  family  under  the  terebinth  by  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxv.  1-4). 

These  are  not  the  only  instances  of  this  kind  in  the  earlier  literature 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  seem  to  offer  pretty  clear  evidence  against 
anything  like  a  pure  monotheistic  conception,  at  least,  in  either  the  Jahvist 
or  the  Elohist  narratives  But  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  all  these  cases,  and  that  is,  their  isolated  and  comparatively  rare 
character,  as  connected  with  the  general  trend  of  the  worship,  which  uni¬ 
formly  has  Jehovah  for  its  centre  and  object.  These  instances  look  more 
like  survivals,  than  as  indicating  a  fixed  type  of  worship,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Abraham’s  ancestry  and  the  worship  of  Sin,  the 
Babylonian  Moon-god  at  IJr.  might  easily  have  brought  a  polytheistic 
bent  into  successive  generations,  both  reasonably  and  naturally.  The  be¬ 
lief  in  early  monotheism,  however,  rests  not,  as  Mr.  Ball  seems  to  think, 
upon  "special  objective  revelations”  so  much  as  upon  the  method  of  ex¬ 
plaining  with  least  violence,  to  the  data  at  our  disposal,  the  phenomena 
before  us.  But  it  is  vastly  easier  to  accept  a  polytheistic  touch,  in  the 
period  from  which  these  examples  are  chosen,  than  to  suppose,  as  we  are 
so  fre(|uently  asked  to  suppose,  that  a  real  monotheism  was  not  attained 
until  after  the  Captivity.  Lapse  into  the  polytheism  of  Babylonia,  during 
the  latter,  was  natural  enough,  inasmuch  as  this  usually  happens  to  cap¬ 
tive  races,  that  they  fall  into  the  religious  life  and  ideas  of  their  coiKjuer- 
»>rs,  but  hardly  is  it  likely,  that,  during  the  prophetic  period  at  its  height, 
the  Israelites  were  anything  other  than  sim|>le  monotheists. 

Speaking  of  the  little  detached  passage  (Gen.  iv.  19-24)  about  Lantech 
and  his  children,  Mr.  Ball  has  a  much  more  interesting  discovery  to  re¬ 
late.  Zillah,  it  ap|)ears,  was  t!ie  mother  of  'Fubal-cain,  the  worker  in 
copper  and  iron,an<l  his  sister’s  name  was  Xaamah.  Mr.  Ball  points  out, 
the  most  interesting  fact,  that,  though  the  Bible  hasjittle  to  say  about 
Tubal-cain,  and  lutthing  about  Xaamah,  in  both  the  Babyhuiian  and  the 
Chinese  mythology,  the  inventor  of  metallurgy  shares  the  honors  of  his 
art  with  his  sister,  who  appears  as  a  co-e<|ual  benefactor  of  mankind.  The 
table  as  follows  shows  the  connection  between  the  three  in  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  manner: — 


FoUNDEKS  ok  MF.TAI.I.rKGV. 

Old  Babylonian. 

Chinese. 

Hebrew. 

Bal-gin  Bilgi. 

Bak-ki  Knlilii.  ] 

(  rulbal-cain. 

Xin  ka-(si)  or 

Xii  kwa-(sln)  or  i 

1  Xogma,  “Xaamah.” 

Xin-gu-(si). 

*  Xii-hi-fshi).  i 

As  the  affinities  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Accadian  become  more  per¬ 
fectly  known,  we  shall  expect  a  host  more  of  just  such  connecting  links 
as  this.  A  large  number  has  already  been  established,  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  more  develop,  the  material  for  a  wider  induction  as  to  the  sources 
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of  the  early  Hebrew  belief  in  connection  with  those  of  the  Chinese,  will 
be  of  first  importance  for  the  more  accurate  study  of  early  religious  ideas. 

A  not  uninteresting  passage  in  Mr.  Ball’s  paper  is  the  following, 
which,  though  purely  personal,  is  not  less  striking  as  showing  a  type  of 
scholar  not  so  frequently  met  with  as  might  be  desirable: — 

"  Speaking  as  a  sincere  Catholic,  but  also  as  one  whose  conviction  is 
that  the  highest  interest  of  Religion  is  truth,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  Old  Testament  itself  is  in  manifold  contradiction  with  that  uncritical 
exegesis  which  arbitrarily  ignores  too  many  of  the  most  original  facts  and 
features  of  its  unique  records  to  be  worthy  even  of  the  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  earnest  seekers  after  truth.  .  .  .  Believing  therefore  in  truth,  and 
in  the  God  of  truth,  I  am  not  alarmed  by  the  results  of  recent  inquiry  nor 
by  the  hypotheses  which  those  results  seem  to  warrant  in  the  field  of  Old 
Testament  studies.  .  .  .  We  can  all  do  something  to  further  or  retard  H 

progress;  and  if  we  are  animated  by  a  worthy  desire  to  advance  the  most  ■ 

sacred  of  all  causes,  the  cause  of  that  Truth,  which  is  indeed  Divine,  we  I 

shall  be  content  to  work  our  way  onward  in  patience,  faith,  and  humility."  I 


THE  THREE  RELIGIONS  OF  CHINA. 

The  already  growing  interest  in  the  religions  of  China  has  received  a 
decided  stimulus,  from  the  increasing  evidence  of  the  similarity  of  the 
primitive  religious  ideas  of  China  and  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  Tigris- 
Euphrates  Valley,  and  makes  a  right  understanding  of  the  former  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  students  of  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  comparative 
study  of  religions  has  opened  here  a  wide  field  for  investigation,  and  we 
may  expect  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  much  larger  study  of 
Chinese  in  this  country  than  is  at  present  the  case. 

At  the  Oriental  Congress  held  in  London,  in  1892,  Professor  Legge, 
of  Oxford,  presented  a  most  absorbing  paper  on  the  theme  “A  Fair  and 
Dispassionate  Discussion  of  the  Three  Doctrines  Accepted  in  China,"  be¬ 
ing  a  translation,  with  comments,  of  a  paper  or  treatise  of  that  title  by  LiQ 
Mi,  a  Buddhist  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century  of  our  era.  Liu  Mi’s  book 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  widely  read  and  well-known  books  in  Japan. 
He  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Buddhism,  for  which  he  pleads  much  more 
earnestly  than  for  Confucianism  or  Taoism,  though  he  gives  a  very  fair 
account  of  both  these  forms  of  Chinese  religion. 

The  account  which  he  offers  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  three  re¬ 
ligions  in  China  is  very  interesting.  The  “  Doctrine  of  the  Literati,"  which 
is  his  name  for  what  we  know  generally  as  Confucianism,  began,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Liu  Mi,  with  Ffl-hsi’s  making  of  the  Right  Trigrams.  These  are 
trilineal  symbols  from  which  are  developed  the  sixty-four  Hexagrams 
which  compose  the  Yi-Ching.  The  date  of  FO-hsi  is  not  given,  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Legge  thinks  that  at  least  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between  him 
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and  Yao,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  twenty-fourth  century  B.  c.  The 
author  probably  means  to  give  the  impression  that  FO-hsi  was  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  written  characters. 

The  “Doctrine  of  the  Tio"  is  dated  from  the  sixth  century  B.  c., 
during  the  life  of  Confucius,  though  there  was  an  earlier  doctrine  of  the 
Tao  of  which  Hwang-ti  is  said  to  be  the  author.  His  rule  is  placed  as  be¬ 
ginning  about  2697  B.  c. 

Buddhism  came  into  China  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  (a.  d. 
58-75),  though  there  has  been  a  conjecture,  of  which  this  author  says  noth¬ 
ing,  that  an  entrance  was  made  some  time  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  It  is 
tor  the  sake  of  Budtlhism  that  the  treatise  is  evidently  written,  and  though 
the  first  two  of  the  doctrines  receive  careful  and  painstaking  attention, 
yet  genuine  enthusiasm  appears  only  in  his  discussion  of  the  third.  His 
summary  of  the  three  and  their  relation  to  each  other  for  practical  re¬ 
ligious  living  is  interesting.  He  says: — 

“The  fundamental  idea  with  the  Literati  is  correctness  of  morality; 
with  the  Taoists  veneration  or  giving  honour  to  their  Tao;  and  with  the 
Buddhists  vastness.  They  agree  in  their  love  of  life  and  dislike  of  put¬ 
ting  to  death,  and  so  (the  principle  of)  Benevolence  is  common  to  them; 
in  their  regard  for  others  as  themselves,  and  so  (the  sentiment  of)  Justice 
is  common  to  them;  in  their  repression  of  anger  and  opposition  to  lust,  in 
their  prohibition  of  excess  and  precautions  against  wrong,  and  so  (the 
maintenance  of)  Self-Culture  is  common  to  them.  They  all,  as  if  with  the 
crash  of  thutider,  penetrate  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and,  as  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  sun  and  moon,  give  light  to  the  darkened  understanding,  and 
so  a  'Fransforming  influence  is  common  to  them. 

“  It  readily  appears  that  there  are  only  two  paths  of  good  and  evil 
open  to  man,  and  it  is  the  common  aim  of  the  three  doctrines  that  all  men 
should  take  the  good  path.  One  writer  has  said  that  Buddhism  regulates 
the  mind,  Taoism  the  body,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Literati,  society.  But 
the  mind,  the  body,  and  society,  require  each  of  them  to  be  regulated, 
and  how  can  any  one  of  the  three  doctrines  be  left  uncultivated  ?  Another 
writer  has  said,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Literati  cures  the  skin,  Taoism 
the  pulse,  and  Buddhism  the  marrow.  But  as  the  skin,  the  pulse,  and  the 
marrow,  all  recjuire  to  be  kept  in  healthy  action,  how  can  any  one  of  the 
doctrines  be  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse?” 

In  his  description  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Literati,  which  he  shows  has 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  relationships  of  the  social  order,  he  says,  it  has  to 
do  simply  with  the  bonds  of  society  and  the  constant  virtues,  and  the 
power  and  use  of  ceremonies,  music,  punishments,  and  government.  With 
these  dominant,  a  happy  order  prevails  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  There 
seem  to  be  in  this  doctrine,  two  parts,  namely,  (i)  that  which  analyzes 
human  nature  into  its  elements;  and  (2)  that  which  distributes  society 
into  its  constituent  relationships.  It  does  not  appear  in  the  exposition 
here  given  by  Lifl  Mi,  as  Professor  Legge  thinks  it  should  appear,  that  a 
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most  important  element  in  the  doctrine  is  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that 
man’s  existence,  nature,  and  duties,  are  from  a  Supreme  Being  now  called 
by  the  impersonal  term  Heaven,  and  now  by  the  personal  name  of  Su¬ 
preme  Ruler.  Not  only,  says  Professor  Legge,  was  the  doctrine  of  the 
Literati  theistic,  but  even  monotheistic,  in  character.  Liu  was  probably 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact,  though  liis  interest  in  Buddhism  made  it  easier 
for  him  to  overlook  it. 

Of  Taoism,  he  says  that  it  makes  “men  pure  and  humble  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  themselves,  and  lowly  and  retiring  in  the  assertioji  of  themselves. 
It  washes  away  all  practices  of  a  heedless  and  dist)rderly  character,  aiid 
brings  its  professors  back  to  the  regions  of  quiet,  silence,  and  non-action.” 
On  Buddhism,  he  says  that  it  makes  “  men  put  away  what  is  vain,  and 
seek  after  what  is  real;  reject  what  is  false, and  turn  to  what  is  true;  con¬ 
vert  action  which  recpiires  effort  to  that  which  is  easy;  to  advance  from 
what  is  profitable  only  to  one’s  self  to  what  is  profitable  to  others.  It  is  the 
dependence  and  resource  of  all  living  i)eople,  to  which  nothijig  can  be 
added”;  and  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  Li  .Shih-Ch’ien,  of  the  Siii  dynasty 
(58t;-6i8),  that  Buddhism  may  be  compared  to  the  sun,  Taoism  to  tlie 
moon,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Literati  to  the  five  planets.” 

Commenting  on  the  highest  iloctriiie  of  each  system,  he  says  that  the 
Literati  achieve,  as  their  best  result,  the  regulation  successively  of  the 
I)erson,  the  clan  or  family,  and  tiually  the  .State.  -\n<l  by  means  of  llie 
State,  all  within  the  “  four  seas  ”  are  regulated,  anil  the  doctrine  gains  the 
widest  acceptance.  I'he  Literati  are  scholars,  he  says,  “  complete  and 
admirable,”  of  great  service  t(»  rulers,  and  conferring  great  benefits  on  the 
people,  riiey  maintain  the  culture  of  society  and  produce  the  highest 
order  and  peace. 

Taoism  he  sets  forth  as  a  kind  of  mysticism.  It  starts  from  the  bod¬ 
ily  person,  but  soon  rises  above  the  sky,  and,  mounting  from  forests  and 
craggy  peaks,  sttars  in  the  boundless  infinite  to  the  golden  gate  of  t!ie 
great  firmament,  lu  its  greatness  it  embraces  the  utmost  limits  of  the 
sky,  and  in  its  minuteness  it  penetrates  the  atrims  of  theilust.  Those  who 
embrace  the  doctrine,  study  it  with  undistracted  spirits,  have  union  with 
the  disembodied,  living  grainily  in  the  region  of  absolute  juirity  and  few 
desires,  accumulate  meritorious  performances  and  good  deeils,  and  so  tie- 
liver  themselves  from  the  trammels  ol  the  b  aly. 

Of  Buddhists  he  says.  They  will  be  pure  and  holy,  tiiey  will  be  self- 
forgetful,  they  will  be  fearless,  they  will  have  contesiq/t  for  riches  or  any 
possessiou.s,  their  minds  will  be  earnest  and  resolute,  they  will  be  virtuous, 
and  free  from  error.  And,  after  showing  its  superiority  to  the  first  two 
doctrines,  he  adtls:  “Students  of  the  doctrine  of  th?  Literati  <lie,  ai;d 
there  is  an  enei  of  them;  they  and  their  system  are  aji  affair  of  but  a 
hundred  years.  Students  of  Taoism  eagerly  seek  after  long  life;  they 
and  their  life  may  endure  for  a  thousaml  or  a  myriad  years.  Students  of 
Buddhism  wish  to  obliterate  the  distinction  V»etween  life  and  death,  and 
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will  consequently  abide  in  a  condition  of  tranquillity,  passing  through  a 
multitude  of  kalpas  innumerable  and  inexhaustible.  The  system  of  the 
Literati  may  be  compared  to  a  lamp  which  gives  light  fora  single  evening. 
When  the  bell  sounds,  or  the  clepsydra  is  exhausted,  the  oil  is  expended, 
and  the  lamp  goes  out.  Taoism  may  be  compared  to  the  lamps  which 
the  King  Ajatashatrd  made  to  illuminate  the  relics  of  Buddha,  but  which 
would  become  extinguished  after  a  hundred  years.  Buddhism  may  be 
compared  to  the  illuminating  power  of  the  bright  sun,  shining  constantly 
through  myriads  of  years,  disappearing  in  the  West,  but  rising  again  in 
the  East,  with  unceasing  revolution.” 

The  latter,  he  goes  on  to  show  most  elaborately,  penetrates  every  part 
of  the  w»>rld,  and  its  essences,  and  is  the  final  and  enduring  (|uality  of  all 
things.  It  is  an  interesting  estimate  by  a  Chinese  scholar,  who,  with  all 
his  extravagances,  is  (juite  worthy  of  his  ('wn  mode.st  designation  of  him¬ 
self  as  “Liu  Mi,  the  Distinguished  Scholar  of  the  Quiet  Study.” 


ON  THE  HISTORICAL  .STL’DY  OF  RELIGION. 

“  L  ’nfer  tier  I  I  idle  ailer  Relia^ionen  die  Reii(;ioti  selhst."  Noth¬ 
ing  more  profound  or  far-reaching,  as  alYecting  the  nietlu.d  and  scope  of 
religious  inve.stigation,  has  ever  been  uttered  than  this  impressive  sen¬ 
tence.  'I'he  exclusivism  which,  until  within  very  recent  times,  obscured 
or  misrepresented  the  religious  tendencies  of  other  nations  than  those 
wiiiclt  professed  Christianity,  seems  to  be  in  a  fair  way  to  break  away, 
and  we  are  coming  into  the  sunlight,  where  the  object  is  truth  first,  and 
jiarticular  dogma  afterw'ard. 

But  the  pioneers  in  this  investigation  were  men  in  whom  the  religious 
faculties  had  been  more  (»r  less  dulled,  either  by  neglect  or  otlierwise, 
and  who  brought  to  their  task  only  the  barren  furnishing  of  cold  intel¬ 
lectual  theories,  which,  having  no  kinship  with  the  theme,  necessarily 
brought  forth  only  a  single  phase  of  the  truth  which  they  were  obligated 
to  seek.  A  healthful  spirit  is  beginning  to  prevail,  which, when  it  is  every¬ 
where  brought  to  bear  on  the  questions  at  issue,  cannot  but  proiluce  a 
great  deal  of  light. 

At  the  Anthrojuilogical  Congress,  held  during  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago,  there  was  read  a  very  suggestive  paper  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Its  title 
was  “  The  Scope  and  Method  of  Historical  Study  of  Religions.”  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  him  suggesting  a  point  which  has  appeared  more  than 
once,  already,  in  these  Notes,  namely,  the  importance  of  applying  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  new  psychology  to  the  historical  study  of  religions.  He  says 
on  this  point: — 

“  No  less  important  than  the  utilization  of  researches  made  in  this 
direction,  are  the  bearings  of  the  new  psychology  on  the  history  of  re- 
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ligions.  The  interdependence  between  psychical  processes  and  physio¬ 
logical  states,  is  the  part  of  the  subject  which  I  have  more  particularly  in 
mind.  Complementary  to  the  more  general  bearing  of  racial  traits,  we 
have  in  the  study  and  interpretation  of  mental  phenomena,  a  valuable  aid 
to  an  understanding  of  special  and  individual  religious  temperaments. 

It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  apply  the  results  of  physiological  psychology  in 
their  fullest  extent,  but  one  is  quite  safe  in  predicting  that  our  view  of 
the  great  religious  teachers  of  mankind,  more  especially  of  the  mystics, 
is  certain  of  being  both  clarified  and  modified  by  a  deeper  penetration 
into  the  workings  of  the  mind  peculiar  to  them.” 

Dr.  Jastrow  has  here  sounded  a  note  of  vast  importance,  and  which, 
as  he  intimates,  is  bound  to  make  a  great  difference  in  many  of  the  re¬ 
ceived  views  about  holy  things  and  holy  places,  and  in  the  regard  which 
primitive  man  had  for  certain  objects  of  worship.  We  shall  find  it  not 
unlikely,  that  the  rationale  of  the  worship  of  sacred  trees  and  stones,  of 
caves  and  jinns,  may  have  a  very  different  foundation  than  that  which  is 
now  commonly  supposed.  In  the  discussion  of  totemism,  this  view  is  sure 
to  make  a  vast  change  of  view.  Of  course  the  application  can  be  neither 
complete  nor  thorough,  until  the  phenomena  of  the  primitive  religious 
mind  have  been  as  carefully  and  thoughtfully  gathered  and  classified,  as 
those  of  primitive  religious  practice  and  worship  have  been.  The  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  history  has  had  as  one  of  its  injurious  effects,  as  Dr. 

Jastrow  indicates,  but  does  not  state,  that  the  personal  element  has  been 
almost  entirely  ignored.  On  the  spirit  of  such  study,  he  has  also  some 
very  good  words.  He  says; — 

“  It  is  idle  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  in  many  even  scientific  circles, 
there  prevails  a  certain  fear  upon  entering  what  appears  to  be  a  thorny 
field;  in  other  quarters  there  is  a  vague  notion,  that  in  some  way  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  religions  is  bound  to  create  havoc  within  the  domain  of  re¬ 
ligious  faith.  I  venture  to  controvert  both  allegations  involved.  The 
scholar  who  permits  himself,  in  his  researches,  to  be  swayed  by  any  other 
motive  or  consideration  than  the  pursuit  of  truth,  is  a  traitor  to  his  cause, 
and  yet  1  see  no  reascui  why  the  scholar  in  dealing  with  matters  that  con-  1 

stitute  the  most  sacred  possessions  of  mankind,  should  not  be  reverent  in 
his  manner  of  treatment.  He  should  remember  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  treads  is  holy — if  not  to  him,  then  what  is  more  important,  to  others. 

This  is  the  one  concession  that  may  be  legitimately  demanded  of  him,  or 
rather  a  proper  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  should  be  so  natural  to 
him  as  to  remove  the  consciousness  of  making  any  concession.” 

It  is  the  lack  of  this  very  spirit,  for  which  the  essayist  so  thoughtfully 
pleads,  that  has  been  productive  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
securing  the  wide  acceptance  of  the  best  established  results  of  modern 
scholarship,  both  in  Oriental  study  and  comparative  religious  research. 

It  is  in  this  one  characteristic,  that  the  English  Semitic  scholars  so  far  ex¬ 
cel  their  Continental  brethren,  that,  though  they  are  the  inferiors  of  the 
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latter  often,  in  their  breadth  of  view  and  the  philosophical  insight  into 
the  problems  handled,  yet  they  reach  the  popular  mind  and  sway  the 
popular  thought.  To  some  scientific  men  this  is  not  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  radicals  who  imagine  that  they  are  accomplishing  nothing  if 
they  are  not  slashing  into'the  sensibilities  of  non-experts,  will  probably 
continue  to  accuse  moderates  of  truckling  to  prejudices.  But  it  will  still 
remain  true  that  the  reverent  scholar  who  has  proper  regard  for  the  mo¬ 
mentous  character  of  the  effects  which  his  investigations  will  produce, 
will,  all  things  considered,  more  surely  and  more  wisely  lead  his  genera¬ 
tion  out  into  the  larger  light  of  scientific  views  and  rational  interpretation. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  early  to  expect  a  department  of  Psychological  An¬ 
thropology,  a  division  of  the  subject  which  shall  have  for  its  Atifgabe  the 
gathering  of  the  materials  for  the  study  of  the  mental  life  of  primitive 
man.  But  here  we  shall  find  the  missing  link  in  our  present  theory  of 
primitive  religions.  It  is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  facts,  that  this  de¬ 
mand  comes  from  so  many  different  sources  simultaneously.  Dr.  Em¬ 
manuel  Bonavia,  who  has  just  published  a  book  on  the  "  Flora  of  the 
Assyrian  Monuments,”  also  calls  for  a  re-6xamination  of  mythology 
from  the  psychological  view.  But  that  we  should  have  supposed,  or  that 
we  should  have  been  asked  to  believe,  that  the  primitive  worshippers, 
without  reason  or  rationale,  built  up  a  vast  mass  of  symbolic  ritual  and 
religious  practice,  without  a  siiigle  thought  in  their  minds  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults  they  sought,  or  without  any  primary  convictions  as  to  themselves, 
their  deities,  or  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  will,  in  the  light  of  such 
study  as  is  here  suggested,  be  very  amusing.  Perhaps  we  shall  even  find 
that  the  making  of  cosmogonies,  which  until  now  we  have  imagined  to  be 
a  very  late  manifestation  of  the  religious  activity  of  earlier  peoples,  began 
at  a  much  earlier  period.  At  all  events,  in  this  as  in  other  branches  of 
*  the  historical  study,  we  shall  endeavor  to  get  all  the  facts,  and  follow,  as 
Dr.  Jastrow  observes,  the  leading  of  the  facts,  without  Tendenz  indeed, 
but  with  a  surer  and  more  sound  instinct  for  the  truth.  And  we  may  be 
sure  that  no  true  interest  of  either  religion  or  faith  will  sensibly  suffer. 

A.  A.  Berle. 
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A  R  T  I  C  I.  E  X  I . 

GENERAL  AM)  CRITICAL  NOTE.S. 

G  K  E  E  N  L  A  N  I)  C  H  R I  ST  I  AX  I T  Y. 

'I'he  race  of  men  commonly  known  as  “Eskimo"  presents  more  jxiints 
of  interest  to  the  anthrojailo^ist  than  does  almost  any  other  people.  A 
small  colony  of  them  lives  in  Northeastern  Asia,  west  of  Bering  Strait, 
but  the  largest  proportion,  about  20,000,  is  found  in  Northwestern  Alaska. 
From  there  they  e-\tend,  in  inconsiderable  numbers,  eastward  along  the 
northern  coast  of  British  America,  to  Batiin  Bay,  and  down  the  coast  of 
Labrador  to  the  .Straits  of  Belle  Isle.  The  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
however,  affords  su|)]M)rt  to  the  great  bulk  of  the  race  in  Eastern  Amer¬ 
ica,  abcuit  10,000  of  them  being  at  the  present  time  found  there. 

.  I'he  name  liskinio  is  not  of  the  people’s  choosing.  It  is  supposed  to 
mean  “eaters  of  desh”  -a  descriptive  designation  of  which  they  are  not 
jiroud.  They  ])refer  the  name  Innuit,  a  term  meaning  “the  people," 
and  implying  that  they  are  the  only  people  worthy  of  consideration.  But 
such  egotism  is  jiardonable  on  account  of  their  isolation,  and  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  endure  conditions  of  life  to  which  all  other  races  would  succumb. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Lutheran  and  Moravian  missionaries,  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Greeidand  were  converted  to  Christianity  more  than  a  century 
ago  (Hans  Egede  began  his  work  there  in  1721);  yet  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  i^eople  are  compelled  to  live  in  nearly  the  same  stage  of 
outward  civilization  as  that  which  originally  characterized  their  condi¬ 
tion.  Indeed  no  other  civilization  would  seem  to  be  possible  in  their 
present  environment.  If  Greenland  is  inhabited  at  all  it  must  be  by 
pec'ple  who  make  the  most  of  its  advantages,  and  the  least  of  its  disad- 
vantages^  In  some  countries  the  degree  to  which  Christianity  prevails* 
may  be  determined  ai)pri).ximately  by  the  increase  of  their  commerce 
But  this  sign  entirely  fails  among  the  Greeidanders,  since  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  them  to  have  any  extensive  commerce  which  is  not  to  their 
disadvantage.  Almost  without  exception  their  products  have,  to  them, 
a  much  higher  value  in  use  than  they  can  have  in  exchange. 

.\s  is  well-known,  the  interior  of  Greenland  is  a  vast  ice-field,  thou¬ 
sands  of  feet  in  depth,  covering  an  area  of  more  than  320,000  square  miles. 
Around  this  central  ice-field  there  is  a  fringe  of  mountainous  country  free 
from  ice,  upon  the  western  side  varying  in  width  from  five  to  eighty 
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miles,  and  still  less  upon  the  eastern  side,  with  occasional  interruptions 
where  the  glaciers  come  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the  sea.  Altogeth¬ 
er,  this  fringe  measures  something  less  than  200,000  square  miles  and 
presents  a  peculiarly  barren  aspect.  There  are  no  trees  in  Greenland. 
The  wood  employed  in  making  frames  for  boats  and  handles  for  imple¬ 
ments,  and  in  constructing  roofs  for  houses,  is  derived  from  the  drift¬ 
wood  which  is  brought  down  from  far-off  Siberian  rivers,  and  mingles 
with  the  .Spitzbergen  ice-tloe  to  whose  mercy  Nansen  is  now  trusting 
lo  be  carried  |)ast  the  north  pole,  ’fins  moves  slowly  along  the  ice¬ 
bound  coast  of  Eastern  Greenland  until  it  passes  Cape  Farewell,  where 
it  is  deflected  by  the  Gulf  Stream  n(»rthward  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  along  the  wesiern  coast.  Horne  along  upon  this  Spitzbergen  ice, 
there  c»)mes,  with  numerous  other  animals,  the  .saddleback  seal,  which 
is  the  one  absolutely  essential  provision  of  Nature  for  the  existence  of 
life  on  these  inhosi»ital)le  sliores;  for  it  not  f)rdy  pnnides  meat  of  nour¬ 
ishing  (piaiity  in  abutulance,  together  with  a  generous  supply  of  fat  to 
give  light  and  heat  to  the  Eskimo’s  lamp,  and  fuel  to  support  his  body 
during  the  inclement  weather  of  wiriter,  but,  most  im{)ortant  of  all,  sup¬ 
plies  him,  in  its  skin,  with  warm  clothi  g  from  head  to  foot,  and  with 
material  for  the  construction  both  of  his  open  boats  and  of  the  kayak, 
by  which  he  is  retnlered  snperi<»r  to  the  billows  of  even  the  arctic  seas. 

'I'he  vegetable  products  of  Greenland  are  scarcely  worthy  of  mention, 
being  limited  to  a  few  berries  and  succulent  jilants,  and  an  abundance  of 
mosses,  which  furnish  food  for  reindeer  and  decompose  into  peat,  which 
is  used  to  some  extent  for  fuel,  but  chiefly  for  sod  in  banking  up  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  walls  of  their  low  stone  houses,  |)rotect  them  fr(>m  the  cold 
of  winter.  The  *liet  of  the  people  is  thus  limited  almost  exclusively  to 
fish  and  flesh.  Fish  of  different  species  ami  various  qualities  throng  the 
fiords  and  channels  of  the  coast  during  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
while,  in  addition  to  the  flesh  furnished  by  the  seal  and  the  reindeer,  im¬ 
mense  flocks  of  birds  choose  the  rocky  cliffs  for  their  breeding-place  in 
s\mnner, — the  eider  duck  and  some  other  species  lingering  during  the  en¬ 
tire  year.  So  useful  are  these  birds  and  so  regular  are  they  in  their  mi¬ 
grations,  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  Greeidanders  to  see  anything  miracu¬ 
lous  in  the  ravens  which  supplied  Elijah  with  food.  The  skins  of  the 
birds,  also,  furnish  a  warm  lining  for  the  winter  clothes  f>f  the  natives. 
In  the  af)sence  of  vegetable  food,  it  is  a  physiological  necessity  that,  or- 
«iinarily,both  fish  and  flesh  should  be  eaten  uncooked,  while  the  blood  is 
no  less  a  necessity  for  the  heakh  than  a  dainty  dish  for  the  palate. 

Both  the  style  of  the  houses  and  the  fashion  of  the  dress  of  the  Eskimos 
are  determined  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  rather  than  by  the  caprices 
of  European  civilization.  The  fashions  of  Paris  have  no  attractions  to 
ihe  native  Greenlanders.  The  prime  necessity  in  the  Greenland  house  is 
that  it  be  so  low,  and  the  walls  so  thick,  and  the  entrances  so  narrow, 
that  it  shall  be  protected  from  the  fierce  blasts,  the  deep  snows,  and  the 
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extremely  low  temperatures  of  the  winter  season.  From  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  also,  the  clothing  of  the  men  and  women  must  be  nearly 
alike.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  woman  with  skirts  t<»  perform  with 
comfort  and  safety,  not  to  say  with  cleanliness,  either  the  outdoor  or  the 
indoor  duties,  which,  in  the  appropriate  division  of  labt)r,  fall  t(t  their 
lot;  or  indeed  to  get  in  and  out  through  the  passageways  which  are  best 
fitted  to  protect  their  homes  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  It  is 
related  that  a  tall  missionary  could  get  into  the  igloos  of  his  jiarish  only 
by  enveloping  himself  in  a  sleeping-bag,  and  then  being  drawn  through 
the  narrow  opening. 

Yet  into  these  forbidding  forms  of  life,  Christianity  has  poured  its  in¬ 
estimable  blessings,  and  brought  the  full  tide  of  its  hopes  and  consola¬ 
tions,  until  the  whole  people  observe  the  morals,  support  the  institutions, 
and  cherish  the  faith  of  Christendom.  I'lie  population  is  so  scattered  that 
the  maintenance  of  Christian  institutions  is  beset  with  special  difficulties; 
yet  by  judicious  organization  the  whole  field  is  successfully  covered, 
eight  Danish  missionaries  (to  say  nothing  of  the  Moravian  ini.ssionaries) 
being  sufficient  to  over.see  the  work  of  a  large  number  of  native  cate¬ 
chists,  who  attend  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  both  in  letters  and  re¬ 
ligion,  and  maintain  services  upon  the  .Sabbath,  with  great  faithfulness 
and  regularity.  Indeed,  1  have  never  been  more  deeply  impressed  thatj 
by  the  Sabbath  services  I  was  permitted  to  attend,  during  a  recent  visit, 
at  Sukkerto{>pen,  where  there  is  a  settlement  of  about  four  hundred  na¬ 
tives  and  a  substantial  church  building,  and  again  at  Ikamiut,  where 
there  are  but  thirty  individuals,  living  in  the  most  primitive  condititm  in 
three  or  four  igloos.  In  the  former  j)lace  the  church  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity,  the  entire  population  of  all  ages  apparently  being  pres¬ 
ent.  The  services,  C(*nducteti  by  a  native  in  the  Kskimo  language,  were 
evidently  of  the  most  inspiring  nature,  the  singing  especially  being  uni¬ 
versally  participated  in  by  the  congregation  with  great  heartiness,  after 
the  model  of  the  best  congregations  in  Germany.  .\t  Ikamiut  the  condi¬ 
tions  were  as  primitive  as  possible.  The  service  was  held  in  an  igloo  so 
low  that  no  one  could  stand  upright  in  it,  and  during  a  storm  so  severe 
and  prolonged  that  the  water  was  dripping  through  the  n)of  at  almost 
every  point.  Yet  here,  too,  the  entire  popiilatioit  was  gathered,  who  lis¬ 
tened  attentively  to  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  tt)a  devout  sernu>n 
in  the  native  language  by  the  catechist  who  lives  among  them,  while  all 
united  in  the  dignified  chorals,  which  we  had  heard  at  Sukkertoppen. 

Nor  is  Christianity  with  the  Greenlanders  a  mere  form.  During  this 
prolonged  stay  in  this  out-of-the-way  settlement  we  ha<l  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  their  scrupulous  honesty.  Notwithstanding  the  temp¬ 
tation  afforded  by  our  defenceless  situation,  there  was  not  an  instance  of 
pilfering,  and  we  experienced  nothing  but  the  utmost  kindness  from  them. 
Apparently,  also,  the  morality  of  the  sexes  among  themselves  is  of  a  high 
order.  Indeed,  the  very  promiscuousness  in  which  they  occupy  their 
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habitations  is  made  to  contribute  to  the  pn*tection  of  female  virtue,  since 
the  girls  are  constantly  under  the  eye  of  their  mothers,  and  are  thus 
"chaperoned”  without  any  special  effort. 

The  work  of  the  Danish  missionaries  in  (Greenland  is  sometimes  criti¬ 
cised  because  it  has  not  succeeded  in  making  the  people  self-contained 
and  capable  of  an  indepeiulent  political  life.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
natives  could  of  themselves  successfully  resist  the  contamination  of  for¬ 
eigners  if  they  were  allowed  freely  t(t  mingle  with  them.  Hence  the 
Danish  government  has,  by  treaty  with  other  nations,  prohibited  the 
landing  of  the  crews  of  the  vessels  which  frequent  the  region,  and  the 
trading  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  Denmark.  It  can  scarcely 
be  (juestioned  that  if  the  country  were  thrown  open  to  unrestricte<l  com¬ 
merce  with  the  outside  world,  the  first  effect  would  be  a  great  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  morals  and  great  present  distress,  ending  probaldy  in  extermina¬ 
tion.  To  such  an  extent  would  the  coniiding  natives  at  first  part  with 
the  necessaries  uf  their  life,  in  exchange  for  cheap  clothing  and  stimu¬ 
lating  food  that  .satisfy  not,  that  they  would  be  likely  to  bring  themselves 
to  the  verge  of  famine  during  their  long  winters,  when  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  free  use  of  alcohol  (from  which 
they  are  now  entirely  debarred)  and  the  allurements  of  the  other  vices  of 
civilization  would  probably  make  quick  work  of  the  whole  population. 
Under  the  protection,  however,  of  the  Danish  government  the  peo|»le 
have  been  so  shielded  from  the  imm*»ralities  conseiptent  on  contact  with 
civilized  nations,  that  venereal  di.seases,  usually  so  fatal  in  the  wake  (*f 
the  track  of  commerce,  have  been  almost  wholly  unknown. 

An  important  lesson  forced  upon  the  student  of  history  by  such  facts 
as  are  witnessed  in  (Ireenlaml  is,  that  what  is  called  a  high  state  of  civi¬ 
lization  is  not  a  necessary  conseejuent  of  Christianity.  Nations,  like  peo¬ 
ple,  have  their  period  of  childhood,  ainl  in  certain  conditions  this  state  is 
permanent.  It  is  t<jthe  glory  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  its  discredit, 
that  it  meets  the  wants  of  childhood  as  well  as  of  mature  manhood.  In 
such  conditions  as  those  which  prevail  in  Greenland,  a  complex  civiliza¬ 
tion  cannot  exist.  Life  there  must  always  continue  in  about  its  present 
simple  conditions.  In  fact  the  stage  of  civilization  is  just  about  that 
which  is  consistent  with  the  practice  of  those  i)rinciples  of  socialism, 
which  are  advocated  by  many  modern  theorists.  The  accumulations  of 
food  and  of  material  for  clothing  arul  for  necessary  utensils  cannot  be 
large,  and  must  all  be  consumed  as  they  go  along.  The  successful  hunt¬ 
ers  and  fishermen  must  each  year  share  all  with  their  less  fortunate  or 
less  capable  companions.  At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  already  attained  its  natural  limit  in  numbers.  The  stern  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  case  forbid  any  great  increase.  In  such  a  condition  of 
things  one  may  well  ask.  Is  life  worth  living?  The  answer  is  emphati¬ 
cally,  Yes.  Even  in  this  world  they  have  enough  to  make  them  a  happy 
people,  and  when  to  this  are  added  the  Christian  hopes  of  the  life  to  come, 
the  emphasis  of  the  affirmative  answer  is  overwhelming. 

G.  Frederick  Wright. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL  \OTLS. 

I’LLLMAN’.S  TKSTIM()NY,-.\N  OBJKCT  LKS.SON.i 

'I’hf.  Carroll  I).  Wright,  Cliairinaii  of  the  Strike  Coniinissio!i 

ajipointed  by  President  Cleveland  to  investigate  the  Debs  strike  and  to 
ii’.ake  a  report  thereon,  has  expressed  his  gratiheation  at  the  satisfactory 
work  done  by  the  Commission  while  sitting  in  Chicago. 

\Ve  wish  to  examine  the  Committee’s  work  in  respect  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  men  oidy, — that  of  (ieorge  M.  Pullman  and  of  'I'.  H.  Wickes. 
If  the  examination  of  these  gentlemen  is  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  work 
done  by  the  C«)mmission,  the  public  will  lind  their  report  of  very  little 
real  value,  for  this  part  of  it  is  so  incomplete  as  to  be  actually  misleading. 

If  the  Committee  was  a[)pointe«l  by  the  President  as  a  sop  to  labor 
unions,  as  a  sort  »>f  an  a|)ology  for  his  patriotic  and  heroic  action  in  call¬ 
ing  out  the  troops  at  the  time  of  the  Del)s  insurrection,  it  may  have  ful¬ 
filled  its  mission,  irrespective  of  any  value  to  be  attached  to  the  com¬ 
pleteness  and  accuracy  of  its  investigations;  but  the  American  people 
who  suffered  from  the  outbreak  and  are  anxious  to  know  how  such  de¬ 
plorable  occurrences  are  to  be  avoided,  have  a  right  to  expect  substantial 
results  from  the  work  of  the  Commission  aiul  to  hear  suggestions  as  to 
.idecpiate  remedies. 

W'e  wish  to  do  the  Committee  no  injustice  in  advance  of  its  pub¬ 
lished  report for,  it  may  be,  the  grouiul  is  fully  covered  despite  the 

’  Statements  of  President  Geo.  M.  Pullman  and  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  T.  H.  Wickes  before  the  U.  S.  Strike  Commission.  Also  published 
statements  of  the  Company  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike.  Pam¬ 
phlet,  38  p[). 

Since  this  article  was  put  in  print,  the  Strike  Commission  has  made 
its  report  to  the  President.  It  has  gone  further  in  the  direction  of  reveal¬ 
ing  the  true  spirit  of  Pullman  than  one  wtiuld  have  supposed  possible 
from  the  information  it  derived  from  actual  witnesses.  In  fact,  Pullman 
replies  to  their  indictment  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  war¬ 
rant  their  strictures,  and  he  is  right.  The  Commission  seems  to  have 
condemned  him  on  general  principles,  the  same  as  it  has,  with  the  great¬ 
est  injustice,  the  General  Managers’  Association.  In  other  words,  the 
Commission  signally  failed  to  judge  Pullman  out  of  his  own  mouth,  as  it 
might  easily  have  done,  had  the  proper  (luestions  been  put  to  him.  W^e 
see  no  occasion  to  alter  a  line  of  this  editorial  because  of  the  publication 
of  that  report. 
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incompleteness  of  its  examination  of  Mr.  Pullman  and  Mr.  Wickes.  The 
questioning  of  these  gentlemen  stopped  at  the  very  point  where  it  should 
have  begun. 

Mr.  Pullman  clearly  stated  before  the  Commission  what  he  had 
asserted  in  his  letter  to  the  public  on  July  16,  i8q4,  that  he  had  taken 
contracts  “at  less  than  the  actual  cost  to  the  company  of  delivering, 
without  any  reckoning  for  the  use  of  capital  and  plant.”  He  further 
said:  “This  work  was  taken  to  keep  the  large  force  of  men  employed, 
and  to  postpone  and  with  the  hope  of  avoiding  the  numberless  embar¬ 
rassments  to  all  classes  of  people  at  Pullman  ami  in  its  vicinity  of  a 
closing  down  of  the  works,  to  prevent  which  the  company  considered  it 
wise  policy  to  operate  the  shops  temporarily  at  a  loss.”  This  is  the  con¬ 
stant  assertion  of  both  Mr.  Pullman  and  Mr.  Wickes.  (.See  pp.  7,  14,  15, 
26,  27,  etc.) 

The  “loss”  estimated  by  Mr.  Pullman  upon  certain  contracts  was 
fii2  ,000,  which  he  clivided  into  nearly  two  parts, — asking  his  wage-earn¬ 
ers  to  stand  $62,000,  by  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  throwing  $50,000  upon 
his  stockholders,  to  come  out  of  their  $36,000,000  surplus.  It  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Pullman  that  the  fairness  of  such  a  division 
might  be  cpiestioned  by  minds  of  a  doubting  nature.  But  that  is  imma¬ 
terial. 

Mr.  Pullman’s  statements  up  to  this  point  stand  unchallenged  and 
unquestioned,  and  just  here  the  Committee  dropped  its  investigation.  It 
should  have  gone  further  and  asked  Mr.  Pullman  how  he  estimated 
“cost.”  He  did  not,  naturally,  volunteer  information  upon  this  point;  for 
this  was  the  vital  point  which,  in  his  differences  with  his  employes,  he 
had  declined  to  arbitrate. 

In  the  manufacturing  business,  “cost”  is  usually  estimated  as  follows: 
(1)  the  actual  cash  outlay  for  material;  (2)  the  same  for  labor;  (3)  esti¬ 
mated  waste  on  material;  (4)  estimated  fixed  charges.  'Fhis  last  item  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  real  cost  of  manufacture  as  the  first  three,  being 
such  items  as  rent,  insurance,  depreciation  of  plant,  overseers,  engineers, 
draughtsmen,  timekeeper.s,  watchmen,  bookkeepers,  taxes,  etc.,  etc.  But 
it  differs  from  the  other  items  in  this,  that  such  charges  are  fixed,  and 
attach  to  a  plant  in  a  larger  or  smaller  degree  whether  the  works  are 
running  or  idle.  In  such  a  plant  as  Pullman’s  a  fair  percentage  t«^  be 
added  to  actual  cost  for  fixed  charges  would  be,  in  our  opinion: 

Add  to  material,  10  per  cent. 

Add  to  bench  labor,  33)^  per  cent. 

Add  to  machine  labor,  50  per  cent. 

As  the  fixed  charges  are  nearly  the  same  for  a  factory  running  on  half 
time  as  for  one  running  on  full  time,  the  percentage  luaturally  increases 
when  work  is  light.  It  naturally  tlecreases  as  the  works  are  busy;  hence 
it  is  economy  for  a  factory  to  run  at  “white  heat”  even  at  a  seeming  loss; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  cutting  into  estimated  fixed  charges.  The  same 
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arganieiit  holds  true  when  the  question  arises  as  to  the  wisdom  of  closing 
works  or  of  taking  work  at  prices  estimated  below  “cost.”  The  fixed 
charges  remain  nearly  the  same;  hence,  in  such  an  alternative,  no  wise 
manufacturer  estimates  fixed  charges  as  a  part  of  cost.  That  the  Pull¬ 
man  Omipany  follows  this  plan  of  reasoning  is  evident  from  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man’s  statement,  that  he  did  not  reduce  the  salaries  of  high-priced  men 
because  he  was  t)bliged  to  keep  such  men  perouinently  in  his  employ. 

When  Mr.  Pullman,  therefore,  stated  that  he  took  contracts  involv¬ 
ing  a  “htss"  of  >112,000,  and  he  J•ropose<l  to  divide  it  among  his  wage- 
earners  and  stockholders  in  the  proportion  statetl,  the  vital  (piestion  to 
have  asked  him  was  as  to  what  constituted  “cost.”  Mr.  Pullmati  would 
have  been  compelle<l  to  tell  what  the  percentages  were  th.at  he  added  as 
fixed  c/uinres.  Assuming  the  contracts  to  amount  to  Si, 500,000,  upon 
which  he  sustained  a  loss  of  Si  12,000,  it  would  have  been  drawn  out  that 
fixed  charges  anmunted  probably  at  least  to  S250,ooo.  If,  then,  asked  if 
these  charges  were  not  actual  gain  compared  with  the  alternative  of 
shutting  down  his  works,  Mr.  Pullman  would  have  admitted  the  truth, 
which,  as  matters  stand,  has  not  been  brought  out.^ 

If.  then,  questioned  as  to  the  necessity  of  running  his  works  for  “re¬ 
pairs,"  he  would  have  admitted  that  these  same  fixed  charges  might  be 
charged  to  repairs  as  well  as  to  new  work.  It  would  then  appear  that 
his  best  interests  demanded  that  he  should  take  contracts  below  “cost,” 
not  to  keep  his  men  busy  simply,  but  to  save  his  fixed  charges;  permit 
men  to  earn  enough  to  pay  him  rent  on  the  i.Scxj  tenement  houses, which 
he  deducted  from  wages;  prevent  his  salaried  men.  no  less  than  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  from  rusting,  and  securing  good  advertising  from  taking  such 
large  c«*ntracts.  in  all  human  probability  such  reasons  urged  him  to  bid 
beh)w  ordinary  prices.  His  statement,  therefore,  that  he  took  such  con¬ 
tracts  to  keep  his  men  busy,  has,  in  our  opinion,  not  even  the  merit  of  a 
half-truth,  but  more  nearly  a  thirty-second  part  of  the  truth.  The  pur- 
jiose  to  use  his  men.  instead  of  desiring  to  serve  them,  finds  expression 
in  many  ways  in  the  town  of  Pullman,  and  it  is  Mr.  Pullman’s  one  fatal 
blunder.  To  awaken  a  man’s  self-respect,  his  sense  of  owmership  and 
independence  is  of  incalculable  benefit  to  a  manufacturer;  but  such  is 
n<n  the  evident  plan  and  purj)ose<*f  the  man  who  conceived  and  laid  out 

^  Mr.  Wickes  said  (see  p.  6),  “In  giving  these  figures  and  the  figures 
which  1  am  going  on  tt)  give,  I  tlesire  to  say  distinctiy  and  explicitly,  that 
by  ‘shop  cost’  I  mean  the  cost  of  any  work  spoken  of,  excluding  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  charge  for  depreciation  of  machinery  or  plant,  or  for  interest  on 
the  value  of  machinery  or  plant,  or  for  interest  on  the  capital  invested 
or  employed  in  any  way.  The  estimated  shop  cost,  or  the  shop  cost  as- 
certainetf  after  the  completion  of  any  work,  contains  no  such  element  in 
any  case  in  this  statement." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Wickes  will  now  explain  if  these  items  are  the  only 
ones  in  lixetl  charges  left  out  in  “cost,'’  and  what  actual  items  are  esti¬ 
mated  in  “cost." 
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the  town  of  Pullman,  as  Judge  Gibbons  has  so  clearly  shown  in  his  able 
work  "Tenure  and  Toil.” 

Mr.  Pullman’s  desire  to  use  his  men  unjustly  in  order  to  serve  his 
stockholders  appears  even  more  evident  from  his  admission  that  his 
works  are  compelled  to  employ  800  men  in  order  to  keep  his  cars  in  re¬ 
pair  for  service. 

His  enormous  divideiuls  depend  on  his  cars  rurming;  cars  get  out  of 
repair;  w’orks  must  run  to  keep  them  in  order;  fixed  charges  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  running  his  works  for  such  repairs;  and  he  declared  his  usual 
dividend  I 

Why  was  he  not  cpiestioned  then  as  to  what  part  of  his  fixed  charges 
were  laid  at  the  door  of  repairs  and  what  part  on  those  disastrous  con¬ 
tracts? 

The  American  [)et)ple  may  take  their  choice  of  these  two  views:  Mr. 
Pullman  took  contracts  below  cost  to  keej)  his  men  busy;  divided  such 
loss  generously  between  his  workmen  and  stockholders;  could  not  afford 
to  reduce  rents  even  if  he  did  wages;  hence  he  is  a  i>hilanthropist  who 
has  suffered  the  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune  because  he  is 
successful.  The  (Uher  view  is:  Mr.  Pullman  saved  a  (juarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  fixed  charges  by  losing  Sii2,ooo  (»n  some  contracts;  kept 
his  works  running  f(»r  repairs  necessary  to  the  running  of  cars  which 
were  necessary  to  the  earning  of  dividends;  charged  the  $112,000  off 
against  his  men  by  re<lucing  wages  $62,000  an«l  saving  $50,000  in  rent 
and  other  items  which  he  otherwise  would  lose;  did  not  reduce  rents 
when  rents  were ’‘i>ff”  elsewhere  at  least  20  i)er  cent;  declared  his  divi¬ 
dends  as  usual  and  then  would  use  the  President’s  Strike  Commission 
to  post  him  (»n  the  boards  as  an  Abou  Ben  Adhem,  or  one  who  loves  his 
feliow-men. 

Ifut  the  worst  is  itot  yet.  Pullman’s  annual  report  admits  that  it  was 
noi  the  reduction  in  wages  which  leil  the  men  to  rebel,  but  it  w'as  the 
want  of  steady  employment.  In  othet;  words  men  were  permitted  to 
work  long  enough  in  the  month  t*)  pay  their  rent,  and  instances  were 
Cited'  in  which  less  than  twenty  cents  was  left  for  food  and  clothes  for 
the  family,  after  rent  was  deilucted.  It  is  difficult  to  define  economics 
in  terms  of  the  intellect,  and  not  of  the  emotions,  when  the  naked  facts 
in  such  cases  are  known. 

Here  is  a  corporation,  fattened  at  the  public  expense;  protected  by 
patents  granted  by  the  government,  whose  courts  thereby  become  the 
servants  of  a  mono[)oly  exercising  those  patents;  defended  by  state  and 
national  troops  at  enormous  expense;  paying  insignificant  taxes  in  re- 
tuni  for  such  privileges;  monopolizing  the  privilegeof  furnishing  a  place 
to  sleep  on  public  carriers  run  on  public  highways  under  charters 
granted  by  the  petiple;  with  dividends  and  a  surplus  out  of  all  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  services  rendered;  starving  its  colored  porters,  and  then 
'Before  the  Grand  Jury. 
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turning  them  loose  upon  the  public  sympathy  for  proper  remuneration; 
and  finally,  to  cap  all,  using  the  Strike  Commission  to  foist  its  president 
upon  the  innocent  public  as  a  much  abused  millionaire  and  a  white-robed 
philanthropist.  No  wonder  that  w'orkmen  rebel  when  asked  to  make 
bricks  without  straw,  and  the  American  people  rebel  when  used  to  prop 
up  such  a  company.  How  can  such  a  state  of  affairs  continue  to  exist 
in  a  Christian  civilization? 


SOME  INTERESTING  gUESTlONS 
NOT  ASKED  BY  THE  STRIKE  COMMISSH>N. 

1.  “Working  people  are  the  most  important  element  which  enteis 
into  the  successful  operation  of  any  manufacturing  enterprise.”  (Pull¬ 
man,  p.  I.) 

Question  :  Was  it  not  your  mistake  in  supposing  that  pe<*[)le  instead 
of  their  labor  is  the  element? 

2.  “It  was  not  the  intention  to  sell  workmen  homes  in  Pullman.  .  .  . 
If  any  lots  had  been  sold  in  Pullman  it  would  have  permitted  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  (the)  very  baneful  elements.”  (Pullman’s  testimony,  p.  2.) 

Question:  Can  any  element  be  more  baneful  than  tt»  rob  a  man  of 
his  sense  of  ownership,  of  responsibility,  of  self-resj)ect,  leaving  him 
without  ambition  and  without  hope? 

3.  'The  investment  (on  homes)  returned  a  net  income  during  the 
last  two  years  of  3.82-100  per  cent’  (p.  3).  ‘The  average  rental  is 
per  room  per  month’  (p.  28). 

Question  :  Uo  you  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  the  houses  in  Pull¬ 
man  was  per  r(M)m  ? 

4.  “As  to  whether  a  fact  which  I  know  to  be  true,  is  true  or  n(»t,  I 
could  not  agree  to  submit  it  to  arbitration.”  (Pullman,  p.  3.) 

Question:  If  workmen  doubt  an  employer’s  word  on  so  vital  a 
point,  is  it  not  his  duty  to  convince  them  of  the  truth?  Did  you  do  it? 
If  not,  why? 

5.  “The  facts  are  that  Pullman  car  repair  wt)rk  requires  a  force  of 
about  800  at  the  Pullman  shops.”  (Wickes,  p.  6.) 

Question:  In  estimating  c«)Sts  on  contract  work  what  part  of  fixed 
charges  is  put  upon  repair  work?  Did  you  reduce  the  wages  of  these 
800  men  as  well  as  that  of  contract  men? 

6.  “Rather  than  discharge  absolutely  a  large  number  of  men,  we 
tried  to  give  all  of  them  some  wt.rk.”  (Wickes,  p.  q.) 

Question  :  Did  not  this  plan  result  practically  in  securing  your  rent 
on  your  houses  which  you  did  not  reduce?  Did  not  some  men  work  just 
long  enough  to  earn  their  rent? 

6.  Coombs  earned  for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1894, 1^345.68.  (p. 
9.)  His  rent  and  water  tax  was  $15.71  per  month,  (p.  iq.)  He  had  to 
support  his  wife  and  two  children.”  (p.  19.) 

Question :  Do  you  think  $157.16  for  a  year’s  wages  enough  to  sup- 
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port  four  persons,  exclusive  of  rent?  Do  you  think  a  company  with 
1136,000,000  surplus  can  afford  to  treat  an  employe  in  that  manner?  How 
many  others  received  similar  treatment? 

7.  “In  establishing  the  rate  of  wages  for  piece  work  over  so  large 
a  force  of  workmen,  the  principle  adopted  is  that  the  day’s  wage  is  to  be 
a  reasonable  wage  for  ten  hours  at  that  particular  work  for  a  competent 
workman,  not  an  expert.”  (Wickes,  p.  16.) 

Question:  Miss  Curtis,  who  was  not  proved  incompetent,  earned 
in  a  year  §346.82.  (p.  19.)  Is  that  a  reasonable  wage  to  support  a  fam¬ 
ily  on? 

8.  “A  charge  [for  the  library]  of  25  cents  a  month  for  adults  and 
one-third  that  amount  for  young  persons  is  made  for  membership,  not 
for  profit,  but  to  give  subscribers  a  sense  of  ownership.”  (Wickes,  p.  23.) 

Question:  If  it  is  so  desirable  to  create  a  sense  of  ownership  in  a 
library  why  is  it  not  equally  so  in  a  home!  Why  did  you  not,  then,  sell 
the  houses  in  Pullman  to  the  workmen? 

9.  “It  was  the  hope  and  belief  of  the  management  that  .  .  .  such 
surroundings  [fine  streets,  houses,  etc.,  in  Pullman]  would  improve  the 
character  of  the  working  people.”  (Wickes,  p.  24.) 

Question:  Is  character  improved  by  living  in  borrowed  houses  that 
are  elegant  so  much  as  in  humble  homes  that  are  owned  by  the  work¬ 
man?  Is  character  improved  by  show  or  by  simple  reality? 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OLNEY  AND  LABOR  ORGANIZA¬ 
TIONS. 

The  Reading  Railroad  is  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  and  certain  of 
its  employes  were  discharged  because  they  were  members  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Trainmen.  This  action  brought  on  a  controversy  which 
was  brought  before  Judge  Dallas,  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  the  case 
is  still  pending.  In  a  letter  written  by  Attorney-General  Olney  to  Judge 
Dallas,  labor’s  right  to  organize  is  stoutly  upheld  and  the  action  of  the 
Receivers,  in  discharging  the  men,  is  condemned.  This  letter  from  the 
Attorney-General  is  reported  to  have  been  printed  by  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  fiirin  of  a  circular,  and  is  being  widely  distributed. 

The  ground  for  the  discharge  t)f  the  men  was  clearly  stated  by  the 
President  and  Receiver,  Joseph  H.  Harris,  as  follows:  “  The  policy  of 
this  Company  is  well  known  to  be  that  it  will  not  consent  that  persons  in 
its  service  shall  owe  allegiance  to  other  organizations  which  may  make 
claims  upon  them  that  are  incompatible  with  their  duties  to  their  em¬ 
ployers.  This  position  was  taken  advisedly  and  we  have  no  intention  of 
departing  from  it.” 

The  Attorney-General  has  made  a  lengthy  report  giving  the  reasons 
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for  his  views,  and  bases  his  argument  on  the  right  of  laborers  to  belong 
to  an  organization  to  which  they  are  bound  by  oath,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  to  which  their  organization  may,  on  the 
tap  of  the  bell,  become  hostile,  so  long  as  no  overt  acts  have  as  yet  beeii 
committed  by  them,  and  so  long  as  the  constitution  of  their  organization 
contains  nothing  hostile  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

It  is  a  fact  that  thousands  of  employes  are  to-day  the  paid  enemies  of 
those  whom  they  profess  to  serve.  This  is  because  of  their  allegiance  t<> 
organizations  that  demand  the  first  place  in  their  loyalty  and  good-will 
This  is  the  first  demand  of  labor  organizations  upon  their  members,  and  it 
appeals  to  laboring-men  especially,  because  it  assumes  to  have  their  in¬ 
terests  at  heart,  and  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  employer  has 
m»t.  As  a  matter  of  fact  employers  get  the  second  run  of  the  sap, — the 
second  ]>lace  in  the  good-will,  loyalty,. enthusiasm,  and  affection  of  their 
employes.  The  first  place  is  usurped  by  the  labor  leaders.  To  hold  their 
position  all  sorts  of  economic  falsehoods  are  taught  to  the  men,  preju¬ 
dices  are  awakene<l,  the  men  are  embittered,  made  surly,  cross,  ugly; 
and,  in  time  of  strikes,  desperate  and  violent  by  leaders  who  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  wage-earners  and  use  the  organizations  for  selfish  and  po¬ 
litical  ends.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  exceptions  to  prove  the 
rule.  Could  a  getieral,  in  time  «)f  battle,  handle  troops  who  were  loyal  to 
the  enemy?  Could  a  college  govern  students  who  were  pledged  to  or¬ 
ganizations  hostile  to  the  management?  Would  a  servant  in  the  house  be 
tolerated  who  was  loyal  to  some  union  that  permitted  or  sanctioned  vio¬ 
lence  and  crime? 

The  managers  of  large  industries  know'  all  these  things  to  be  true, 
and  the  opinions  of  Attorney-General  Gluey  are  those  of  a  theoretical 
lawyer  dependent  on  politics  for  his  position.  How  far  will  politics  be 
permitted  to  mislead  the  American  people  on  these  vital  questions  of  the 
relations  betw'een  capital  and  labor?  The  true  friends  of  labor  are  those 
who  furnish  employment,  and,  sooner  or  later,  this  truth  must  be  made 
clear  to  the  wage-earners.  Otherwise,  American  industries  must  decline, 
— the  most  serious  disaster  that  could  befall  the  laboring-people.  Organ¬ 
izations  that  rect)gnize  this  great  truth,  encourage  it  and  stimulate  it,  will 
be  the  true  friend  of  the  laborer,  and  of  the  employer  as  well.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  should  have  the  supi»ort  and  good-will  of  the  people,  the 
sanction  and  protection  of  the  courts,  and  none  others  should. 


OBKRLIN  INSTITUTE  OF  CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY. 

In  response  to  an  invitation  sent  by  President  W.  G.  Hallantine,  of 
Oberlin  College,  to  prominent  leaders  in  social  reform  and  to  Christian 
sociological  thinkers,  a  large  and  enthusiastic  gathering  of  distinguished 
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men  convened  in  the  Second  Church,  in  Oberlin,  Ohio,  November  14  and 
15,  i8g4.  President  Ballantine  presided. 

The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  consider  the  advisability  of  hold¬ 
ing  a  Summer  School  of  Sociology  in  Oberlin  during  a  part  of  the  iiumth 
jn  July,  1895. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  ex-President  Henjamin  Harrison, 
Professor  Albi»)n  \V.  Small,  of  the  Chicago  University,  Dr.  Samuel  W. 
Dike,  Professor  Mattoon  M.  Curtis,  of  Adelbert  College,  ex-President 
George  F.  Magoun,  of  Iowa  College,  Rev.  Professcir  (Iraham  Taylor,  of 
Chicago,  and  many  others. 

Kx-President  Harrison  expressed  his  heartiest  approval  «)f  the  plan 
for  such  an  institute,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  bringing  together 
at  such  a  time  those  who  are  in  closest  touch  with  the  live  questions  of 
the  day:  such  as,  the  employers  of  labor,  and  the  leaders  of  labor  organ¬ 
izations.  Professor  Small  warned  against  the  common  error  of  assuming 
to  know  and  teach  Christian  sociology  until  t)ne  was  first  trained  in  soci- 
o'iogy.  Professor  Curtis's  letter,  read  by  Presiilent  Charles  F.  Thwing, 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  individualism  in  character  in  all 
schemes  of  social  reform.  Dr.  Dike  expressed  his  apprehension  of  the 
use  of  the  word  “Christian”  as  applied  to  sociology,  calling  attenti«)n  to 
the  fact  that  the  Hartford  The(»logica!  .Seminary  had  dropped  the  use  of 
the  word  in  that  connection.  Fx-President  Magoun  was  emphatic  in 
favoring  the  use  of  the  word,  and  gave  a  concise  and  clear  resume  oi  his 
reasons  for  so  doing. 

The  convention  elected  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  as  president,  and 
Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook  as  secretary.  An  executive  committee  of  seven 
was  chosen,  with  power  to  choose  two  additional  persons,  the  entire  com¬ 
mittee  to  have  full  charge  of  the  program  for  a  Summer  Sch(K)l  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Sociology.  The  following  were  appointed  as  such  committee:  Rev. 
Dr.  WashingUm  Gladden,  Columbus,  Ohio,  [iresident;  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Hol¬ 
brook,  Chicago,  secretary;  President  W.  (}.  Ballantine,  Oberlin,  Ohio; 
Lucien  C.  Warner,  M.  D.,  New  York  City;  Professor  Stephen  F.  Weston, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev.  .Sydney  Strong,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Rev.  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Tenney,  Oberlin,  <Jhio;  Rev.  Dr.  Levi  Gilbert,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Rev. 
]  )r.  Samuel  P.  Sprecher,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  speakers  selected  were  Dr.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  of  Berlin,  Ger¬ 
many,  who  gave  an  admirable  address  on  the  Kvolution  »)f  Society.  Dr. 
Stuckenberg  was  the  first  to  use  the  w'ord  Christian  in  connection  with 
sociology,  in  a  book  published  by  himself  in  1880. 

Dr.  josiah  Strong  spoke  on  the  Law  of  Service,  and  the  principle  of 
greatness  by  giving  service  instead  of  by  receiving  was  unfolded  logi¬ 
cally,  clearly,  and  powerfully. 

Dr.  H.  .\I.  Tenney  recalled  Oberlin’s  history  as  a  fitting  environment 
1'  r  a  sociological  convention,  as  it  had  always  been  identified  with  all 
practical  reforms  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 
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Professor  W.  I.  Thomas,  of  the  Chicago  University,  gave  a  clear 
outline  of  the  duties  of  the  sociological  student  and  the  methods  and 
scope  of  his  work. 

On  Thursday  afterruMin  Lucien  C.  Warner,  M.  D.,  the  well-known 
and  successful  merchant  and  philanthropist  who  gave  Warner  Hall  to 
Oberlin  College,  made  a  practical  address  on  the  Relations  of  Capital  to 
Labor.  It  was  clear,  simple,  business-like  and  scholarly,  and  will  appear 
in  a  future  number  of  this  magazine. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  who  spoke  on  Christian 
Sociology,  defending  the  use  of  the  word  “Christian,”  and  showing  the 
necessity  of  having  the  work  of  students  so  practical  that  Christian  re¬ 
formers  can  take  their  conclusions  and  press  on  to  accomplish  actual 
results  in  uplifting  humanity  and  in  solving  the  social  problems  of  to-day. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Gladden  gave  the  address  which  appears  in  this 
number  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

The  Convention  closed  with  the  unanimous  opinion  that  it  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  success  and  a  hopeful  beginning  for  an  enthusiastic,  schol¬ 
arly,  and  practical  summer  school  in  July,  1895. 
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ARTICLE  X  M  I . 

NOTICKS  OP'  rp:cent  publications 

N()VI\m  Testamentum  Graece,  ad  Aiitiquissiinos  Testes  demio  Re- 
censuit.  Apparatuni  Criticuin  Apposuit  Constantimis  Tischeiidorf. 
Kditio  octav'a  major.  \'oUimeii  III.  I’rolefroinena.  Scripsit  Cas- 
parus  Renatus  Grejjory  additis  curis  t  Ezrae  Abbot.  Pars  Altera 
(i8</j).  Pars  Cltima  (1894).  Leipzig;  J.  C.  Hinrichs. 

Tischendorf’s  last  and  greatest  work  is  now  completed.  The  text 
and  critical  apparatus  of  his  eighth  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testa¬ 
ment  was  given  to  the  world  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  the 
death  of  the  gifted  editor  in  1874  seemed  to  cut  off  all  hope  that  the 
f.romised  and  inuch  desired  Prolegomena  would  ever  appear,  especially 
since  I’ischendorf  left  behimi  him  very  few  memoranda.  Two  Ameri¬ 
can  scholars,  Dr.  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  of  Leii)zig,  and  Dr.  Ezra  Abbot, 
of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  undertook  to  supply  the  want.  The  death  of  Dr. 
Abbot  left  the  full  labor  of  completing  these  invaluable  Prolegomena  to 
Dr.  Gregory.  Whatever  faults  or  shortcomings  there  may  be  in  the 
work  as  it  has  now  appeared,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  most  sincere  and  abundant  gratitude  on  the  part  of  all  New  Testa¬ 
ment  scholars  to  him,  but  for  whose  patience,  skill,  industry,  and,  we 
believe,  love  for  his  arduous  task,  as  well  as  for  the  memory  of  Tischen- 
dorf,  we  should  still  be  in  sore  need  of  this  well-nigh  indispensable  aid 
to  the  investigation  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Prolegomena  constitute  Volume  1 1 1,  of  Tischendorf’s  eighth  edi¬ 
tion,  and  have  appeared  in  three  parts.  Pars  Prior  was  {)ublished  in 
1884,  and  needs  no  special  mention  here.  Pars  Altera  came  from  the 
press  in  1890,  and  Pars  Ultima  in  1894.  The  three  parts  are  connected 
so  as  to  form  one  complete  whole,  with  consecutive  paging  and  divisions 
into  chapters.  The  whole  work  contains  1426  pages  and  thirteen  chap¬ 
ters,  of  which  Pars  Altera  includes  Chap.  VII I.,  “De  Codicibus  Minus- 
culis”  (pp.  451-800),  and  Pars  Ultima  the  remaining  five  chapters  and 
626  pages.  Chap.  IX.  (pp.  801-1 128),  "De  Versionibus,”  includes  cata¬ 
logues  of  all  known  MSS.  of  the  versions  of  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Syriac,  Egyptian,  Armenian,  Georgian,  Persian,  Arabic,  Gothic,  Slavonic, 
Frankish,  Theotiscan  and  Bohemian  languages.  The  last  four  of  these 
are  of  little  importance.  Prefixed  to  the  whole  is  a  brief  discussion  as 
to  the  general  use  and  value  of  the  versions  for  text-critical  purposes. 
Before  each  catalogue  the  author  has  given  us  his  views  as  to  the  proba- 
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ble  age  of  that  particular  version,  the  class  of  text  represented  by  it, 
and  also  a  brief  history  of  the  different  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
in  it.  This  is  the  same  general  plan  already  followed  by  the  author  in 
the  previous  portions  of  this  work.  The  catalogues  are  as  full  as  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  permits.  The  author  deserves  many  thanks 
for  the  great  amount  of  toil,  perseverance,  and  expense,  as  well  as  trav¬ 
elling,  he  has  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  give  us  his  lists  of  the  thousands 
of  MSS.  registered  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter. 

Chap.  X.,  “l)e  Sciipt«)ribus  Kcclesiasticis,”  contains  a  dissertation, 
covering  some  twenty  pages,  on  tlie  use  and  value  of  j)atristic  testimony, 
followed  by  a  catalogue — alphabetically  arranged — of  ecclesiastical  writ¬ 
ers.  This  catalogue  will  be  found  very  useful  for  purposes  of  reference, 
as  well  as  for  its  intended  use,  namely,  as  a  key  to  the  patristic  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  critical  apparatus  of  'Fischendorf’s  eighth  edition.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  author  liinite*!  himself  to  those  writers  and  works  that  are 
made  use  of  in  the  a|*paratus.  I'here  are  other  works  -especially  those 
that  have  come  t(*  light  since  Tischendorf’s,  death  e<iually  valuable  f»‘r 
text-critical  use,  so  far  as  they  contain  New  'Festament  tpiotations — • 
which  should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  catalogue. 

Chapter  XT.  is  a  'Fable  of  Witnesses  ('Fabula  'Festium)  arrat.ged  ac¬ 
cording  to  centuries.  The  table  is  complete  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century;  after  that,  it  is  conhned  to  the  Greek  cursives  and  a  few  ecclesi¬ 
astical  writers. 

The  twelfth  chapter  contains  the  Addenda  et  Kmendaiula  both  to 
the  text  and  critical  apparatus  of  'Fischendorf’s  eighth  edition  and  to  the 
Prolegomena.  Not  a  few  changes  in  the  text  will  be  found  to  be  made 
here. 

'Fhe  necessary  indices  and  explanations  of  the  abbreviations  both 
for  the  New  'Festament  and  the  Prolegomena  constitute  the  last  chapter. 

Such,  iu  brief  outline,  are  the  C(*ntentsof  a  work  that  has  been  looked 
forward  to  with  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  the  whole  world  of  New 
'Festament  scholarship.  Any  criticism  of  such  a  work  must  bear  in 
mind  that  it  includes  two  separate  and  very  different  elements.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  are  the  catalogues  of  MSS.  which  make  up  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  whole;  e.g..  Chap.  VTll.,  including  altogether  349  pages,  with 
the  exception  of  but  twenty  pages,  is  sim[dy  a  list  of  nearly  two  thou¬ 
sand  different  cursive  Greek  MSS.  These  catalogues  are  simply  a 
register  of  facts,  with  no  particular  expression  of  opinion.  As  to  the 
correctness  with  which  the  facts  are  registered,  there  is  no  man  living 
competent  to  judge  in  regard  to  them  all,  and  the  statements  by  Dr. 
Gregory  will  be  generally  accepted  as  true.  His  lists  are  far  in  advance 
of  any  previously  published,  as  to  general  accuracy  and  C(»inpleteness, 
and  probably  will  remain  as  a  guide  for  future  workers  in  the  same  held. 
But,  on  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Gregory’s  work  also  contains  explanatory 
and  introductory  matter  which  is  largely  his  or  others’  judgment  on 
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questions  which  have  two  sides,  when  he  was  liable  to  cross  swords  with 
other  critics.  That  the  author  has  been  cautious  and  reserved,  even 
to  extremes,  every  reader  <)f  his  work  will  at  once  perceive.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  well  that  he  was  so  prudent.  His  work  should  not  support 
any  theory,  or  favor  any  particular  edition  of  the  New  Testament — not 
even  Tischendorf’s.  It  should  serve  as  an  encyclopedia  of  reference  for 
the  use  of  all  critics  of  the  New  Testament  text,  and  hence  should  be  as 
impartial  as  possible.  So,  while  some  may  perhaps  be  disappointed  be¬ 
cause  his  views  do  not  coincide  with  theirs,  yet  all  will  feel  that  the  work 
is  that  of  a  patient  seaiK:her  after  the  truth,  and,  where  opinions  were 
necessary,  they  are  given  as  the  result  of  an  impartial  examination  of 
the  evidence.  For  instance.  Dr.  Gregory  gives  as  his  opinion  that  the 
Curetonian,  Peshitto,  and  other  Syriac  versions  are  but  four  species  of 
one  original  version,  dating  from  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century, 
the  Curetonian  being  nearer  the  original  than  the  others;  that  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  version  can  justly  claim  for  itself  a  great  antiquity;  that  the  oldest 
Latin  translation  had  its  home  in  Proconsular  Africa,  was  made  up  little 
by  little,  and  that  it  dates  from  the  second  century;  that  the  translator 
of  I renaeus  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Irenaeus  himself.  On  these 
aiul  many  other  points  there  are  conflicting  opinions — high  scholarship 
being  ranged  on  both  sides.  Hut  Dr.  Ciregory’s  way  of  stating  his  opin¬ 
ion  is  so  candid  and  courteous  that  no  »)nc  can  take  offence.  Besides, 
full  and  exhaustive  references  to  all  the  literature  of  the  different  sub¬ 
jects,  well  up  to  date,  are  given  in  the  footnotes.  'I'his  is  a  very  valua¬ 
ble  element  of  this  work,  for  references  are  much  neede»l  here,  and 
much  increases  its  usefulness.  We  very  much  wish  a  reference  had  been 
given  to  Zahn’s  “Geschichte  d.  N.  T.  Kanons”  in  the  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  Latin  version.  We  also  wish  that  the  true  character  of  the 
text  of  Codex  Bezae  were  nn)re  correctly  stated.  Dr.  Gregory’s  state¬ 
ment  on  page  954  is  very  partial,  if  not  absolutely  incorrect. 

This  work  is  very  opportune.  It  reveals  the  actual  condition  in 
which  the  material  for  the  criticism  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 
lies.  It  points  out  what  must  yet  be  done  in  this  important  field  of  work. 
Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  three  great  eilitions  of  the  New 
'I'estament  have  appeared — Tregelles’,  Tischendorf's,  and  Westcott  & 
Hurt’s.  These  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  predecessors  and  in  all 
probability  will  have  successors. 

But  these  Prolegomena  raise  the  question.  Is  the  material  of  Text 
Criticism  yet  in  such  a  condition  as  to  warrant  another  constructed  text 
of  the  New  Testament?  A  decidedly  negative  answer  is  given  by  the 
facts  presented.  Of  the  whole  vast  amount  of  material  included  by  the 
Greek  uncials  and  cursives,  the  MSS.  of  the  most  important  versions 
and  the  patristic  quotations  but  one  portion — the  most  valuable,  it  is  true 
— has  been  examined  and  sifted  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  make  its  testi¬ 
mony  of  a  character  to  be  depended  upon.  The  remainder  is  yet  an  al- 
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most  unexplored  mine  of  rich  material.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
Greek  cursives  and  the  Syriac  version.  What  is  now  especially  neeiled 
in  the  field  of  text  criticism  is  work  ujmn  the  history  of  the  cursive  MSS. 
and  of  the  MSS.  of  the  different  versions,  in  order  to  determine  in  what 
relation  their  text  stands  to  the  uncial  texts.  .V  laudable  beginning  has 
been  made  in  the  now  partially  completed  edition  of  the  Latin  V’ulgate 
by  Wordsworth  and  White,  though  we  regret  that  the  editors  have  not 
been  more  careful  in  their  use  t)f  the  collations  of  the  MSS.  used  by 
them.^ 

Dr.  Gregory’s  work  is  a  call  to  the  world  of  New  Testament  scholar¬ 
ship  —pointing  out  its  duty  in  this  line.  F'  rom  an  American  who  has 
won  for  himself  an  enviable  place  in  Eur<»pe,  it  comes  with  especial 
force  to  American  scholarship.  Dr.  Scrivener’s  words  will  bear  repeti¬ 
tion:  “Out  of  the  long  array  of  uiicollated  manuscripts  which  swell  our 
catalogues,  let  the  student  choose  from  the  mass  a  few  within  his  reach 
.  .  .  or  exhaust  the  inf<»rmation  st>me  ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  first  six 
centuries  can  afford;  or  contribute  what  he  can  to  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  some  good  ancient  version,  ascertaining  .  .  .  (where  this  is  attaina¬ 
ble)  the  literary  history  of  its  text.  .  .  .  He  will  be  helping  to  solve  that 
great  problem  which  has  hitherto  in  part  eluded  the  most  earnest  in- 
(juiries,  the  investigation  of  the  true  laws  and  principles  of  Comparative 
Criticism.’’*  The  harvest  is  great;  where  are  the  laborers? 

Kdwaki)  E.  Nouksk. 

Jfna,  (Ikkmanv. 

History,  I’roi’hecv,  and  the  Monuments.  Hy  James  F'rederick 

McCurdy,  I’h.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Uni- 

versitv  College,  Toronto.  \’ol.  1.  To  the  Downfall  of  Samaria. 

New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  xxiv,  425.  6f^x3^.) 

S3.00  net. 

'I'his  volume  meets  a  long-felt  want,  and  is  prepared  with  such  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  written  in  such  a  judicial  spirit  and  clearness  of  style,  that 
it  is  likely  for  many  years  to  be  the  standard  book  upon  the  subject. 

For  more  than  a  (juarter  of  a  century  new  material  of  the  highest 
importance  has  been  accumulating  respecting  the  development  of  civili¬ 
zation  in  Western  Asia  and  in  Egypt;  but,  for  the  most  part,  this  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  scattered  in  a  variety  of  learned  periodicals  and  mono¬ 
graphs,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but  the  favored  few.  With 
ample  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Professor  McCurdy  has  brought  these 
scattered  fragments  together,  and  with  rare  powers  of  generalization  has 
presented  them  in  a  well-arranged  and  readable  volume,  covering  the 
pericxl  to  the  downfall  of  Samaria.  It  is  to  be  followed,  in  due  time,  by 
a  sec«md  volume  completing  the  history. 

1  Cf.  E.  von  Dobschiitz,  Studien  zur  Textkritik  der  Vulgata,  Leipzig, 
1894. 

*  Introd.,  3d  ed.,  p.  520. 
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The  work  will  serve  several  important  ends.  Not  only  does  it  pre¬ 
sent  the  facts  in  a  manner  which  commands  the  confidence  both  of  the 
scholar  and  of  the  jjeneral  reader,  but  it  will  be  specially  useful  in  clear¬ 
ing  the  air  of  two  classes  of  misconceptions.  It  dispels  both  the  mis- 
c«>nception  of  those  wh*)  have  imagined  that  the  biblical  history  of  the 
earliest  times  was  completely  to  be  ujiset  by  the  revelations  of  the  Bab¬ 
ylonian  monuments,  and  that  of  those  who  have  expected  minute  and 
specific  reaflirinations  of  biblical  history,  with  little  enlargement  of  view. 
While  neither  of  these  expectations  has  been  realized,  the  result  must 
prove  eminently  satisfactory  to  all.  The  history  of  the  Bible  is  con¬ 
firmed  to  a  degree  which  removes  all  reasonable  doubt  of  its  genuine 
cliaracter;  while  the  horizon  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  so  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel  appears,  while  e(iually  important,  far  more  intricate  in  its 
relations,  ainl  really  more  wonderful  in  its  revelations  of  divine  Prov¬ 
idence,  than  it  has  heretohwe  been  thought  to  be.  It  is  due  to  the  writ¬ 
er  of  the  volume,  however,  to  say  that  he  has  left  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  inferences  upon  these  points,  having  written  the  volume  with 
scarcely  any  distinct  reference  to  its  apologetic  value,  but  throughout  in 
the  calm  temper  of  one  whf)se  quest  is  the  truth,  and  not  the  support  of 
any  preconceived  opinion. 

It  now  seems  beyotnl  reasonable  (piestion  that  the  Semitic  language 
and  the  main  features  of  Semitic  culture  were  alreatly  established  in 
Babylonia  4000  years  n.  c., — .Sargoti  the  First  having,  as  early  as  3750  B. 

penetrated  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  even  to  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  while  his  immediate  successors  extended  their  con- 
(juest  down  to  the  valuable  mines  which  have  been  so  long  worked  in  the 
.Sinaitic  peninsula.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  civilization,  it  seems  now 
pretty  clear  that  it  was  independetit  of,  and  older  than,  that  of  Egypt, 
and  was  the  pro«luct  of  races  occupying  Northeastern  Arabia,  who  from 
that  point  spread  upwards  along  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  (pages  qg,  137).  The  author  properly  sides  with  those  w'ho  reject 
Sayce’s  theory,  that  the  earliest  civilization  was  Akkadian,  and  regards 
the  Semitic  as  the  older.  To  the  Babylonian  Semites  we  owe  “the  arts 
of  writing,  of  measuring  and  marking  off  terrestrial  and  celestial  spaces, 
of  navigation  and  elaborate  architecture,”  and,  what  was  more  impor¬ 
tant,  the  skill  which  enabled  man  to  redeem  the  marshy  plains  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  and  to  place  them  under  such  cultivation  that  for 
thousands  of  years  they  were  the  garden  of  the  world — an  achievement 
which  modern  science  is  likely  to  be  long  in  re-accomplishing. 

The  original  settlement  of  Palestine  seems  to  have  been  effected 
from  the  north  by  tribes  which  were  either  themselves  Semitic  or  had 
lived  in  close  association  with  the  Semites.  The  reader  of  these  early 
annals  is,  however,  likely  to  fall  into  error  through  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  words  “city”  and  “king,”  since  the  cities  of  those  days  were  not  the 
organized  units  with  which  Western  civilization  has  become  familiar,  nor 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  205.  13 
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were  the  people  capable  of  association  into  anything  like  the  compact  ci  vi  1 
corporations  of  modern  times.  Most  of  the  cities  of  Canaan  were,  ac¬ 
cording  to  modern  ideas,  insignificant,  and  their  “kings"  extremely 
restricted  both  in  the  range  and  character  of  their  authority.  The  w(*r(l 
Malk  is  about  as  pervasive  in  Western  Asia  among  peoples  of  .Semitic 
descent  as  Ccrsar  is  among  the  royal  heads  of  Europe,  or  Cohen  among 
the  descendants  of  the  Jews.  History  amply  sustains  the  representations 
of  society  in  Palestine  which  are  made  in  the  records  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Among  the  most  important  discoveries  yet  made  which  reveal  the 
condition  of  Palestine  before  the  period  of  the  Exodus  is  that  of  the 
Tell-el-Amarna  tablets,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  by  our  authi'r. 
These  tablets,  discovered  in  the  valley  r»f  the  Nile  in  the  year  1888,  num¬ 
ber  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty  documents,  and  are  proved, 
by  various  lines  of  evidence,  to  have  been  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  before  the  Christian  era,  while  Israel  was  still  in  bondage  to  Pharaoh. 
These  documents  consist  of  letters,  written  for  the  most  part  in  the  Ilah- 
ylonian  language,  and  addressed  to  the  Egyptian  court  existing  at  that 
time.  The  larger  number  of  them  were  from  various  officers,  or  vassals, 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  revealing  the  important  fact  that  the  Semitic,  like 
the  French  at  the  present  time,  was  then  the  court  language  of  the  world, 
and  that  the  knowledge  of  writing  was  universally  practised  by  the  ruling 
classes  in  Palestine  long  before  the  age  of  Moses.  These  letters  from  Pal¬ 
estine  reveal  a  political  condition  which  would  be  the  natural  preparation 
for  the  state  of  weakness  and  dependency  which  seems  to  have  existeil  at 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Joshua.  Jerusalem  was  already  numbere<l 
among  the  “cities"  of  the  region.  Though  the  language  of  these  tablets 
is  Semitic,  it  is  not  Hebrew,  and  it  is  written  in  cuneiform  characters;  so 
that  the  origin  both  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  and  of  the  Hebrew  dialect 
still  remains  among  unsolved  problems.  The  most  which  can  be  said,  is 
that  the  revelation  ma«le  by  this  discovery  concerning  the  spread  of 
Semitic  literature  at  this  early  date  renders  it  entirely  credible  that  the 
Pentateuch  should  have  been  written  in  the  age  of  Moses,  i.e.,  so  far  as 
the  linguistic  argument  is  concerned.  The  permanence  of  these  tablets 
which  have  preserved  the  writing  of  the  long-forgotten  scribes  of  Pales¬ 
tine  for  more  than  three  thousand  years,  makes  short  work  of  many  hasty 
inferences  which  have  been  drawn  by  such  egotists  as  the  late  Robertson 
Smith,  concerning  the  impossibility  of  preserving  extensive  literature 
from  the  ravages  of.  time  during  the  long  periods  of  early  history. 

Professor  McCurdy  would  place  the  Exodus  about  the  year  1200  n. 
c.,  during  the  reign  of  Rameses  III.,  instead  of  that  of  Mernepthah, 
whose  reign  he  thinks  to  have  been  nearly  one  hundred  years  earlier  than 
the  Exodus.  This  inference  rests  largely  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
until  this  later  date  that  Egyptian  influence  had  so  lost  its  hold  in  Pales¬ 
tine  as  to  be  insignificant  during  the  period  of  Joshua  (page  204). 

But  space  forbids  our  even  touching  upon  a  tithe  of  the  most  inter- 
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esting  subjects  treated  in  this  comprehensive  and  elegantly  printed 
volume.  Its  possession  and  perusal  will  be  almost  a  necessity  to  those 
who  attempt  a  thorough  study  of  the  Old  Testament  times  and  of  Old 
Testament  literature. 

Life  in  Ancient  Egypt.  Described  by  Adolf  Erman.  Translated  by 

H.  M.  Tirard.  With  400  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  ii  Plates. 

New  York  and  London:  Macmillan  &  Co.  i8()4.  (Pp.  xii,  570. 

8x4^.)  $6.00. 

The  rapid  advances  made  in  Egyptian  explorations  have  createfl  a 
pressing  demaiul  for  a  full  and  authoritative  work  presenting  the  facts  in 
their  most  modern  as()ect.  This  want  is  now  happily  supplied  for  the 
English  public  by  Mrs.  Tirard’s  translation  of  Professor  Erman’s  great 
work  on  “  Life  in  Ancient  Egypt."  The  work  commends  itself  to  the 
reader  by  the  orderly  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  numerous  references 
to  original  sources  of  information,  the  clearness  of  its  literary  style,  the 
abundance  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  beauty  of  its  printing.  The  illus¬ 
trations  arc  freely  drawn  from  the  great  works  of  Wilkinson,  Lepsius,  and 
Perrot-Chii)iez.  Only  inus  could  such  a  large  number  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  volume  of  moderate  price.  'I'he  generous  size  of  the  page 
favors  the  convenient  introduction  of  a  great  variety  of  illustrations  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  the  letter  press. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  topics,  and  is  limited  to  the  period  exteml- 
ing  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  or  about  the  year  1000  H.c. 
After  a  brief  but  vivid  description  of  the  Land  ami  the  People,  we  find 
chapters  on  The  History;  The  King  and  his  Court;  Political  Conditions 
under  the  Old  and  New  Empires;  The  Police  and  Courts  of  Justice; 
P'amily  Life;  The  House;  Dress;  Recreation;  Religion;  The  Dead; 
Learning;  Literature;  The  Plastic  Arts;  Agriculture;  Arts  and  Crafts; 
Traftic  and  Trade;  and  War.  Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated  with  all 
the  fulness  that  could  be  desired. 

The  author’s  treatment  of  the  prehistoric  period  is  conservative,  as  is 
his  position  upon  the  chronology  of  the  Empire.  Menes  is  placed  by  him 
at  3200  B.  c.,  with  the  statement  that  he  may  have  been  much  earlier,  but 
that  the  data  are  too  indefinite  for  accurate  computation.  The  chapter  on 
Religion  is  mainly  limited  to  a  plain  statement  of  the  most  interesting 
facts,  with  little  comment  upon  the  philosophy  of  their  development.  His 
view  is,  that  originally  the  country  did  not  possess  a  common  religion,  but 
that  each  town  and  community  had  a  special  divinity,  and  that  a  process 
of  simplification  had  gone  on  during  the  prehistoric  period  until,  in  the 
time  of  Menes,  all  the  gods  had  been  identified  with  Ra,  or  Re‘,  as  he 
spells  the  name.  This,  however,  is  wholly  theoretical;  for,  as  the  author 
admits,  the  tendency  in  later  times  was  to  confusion.  The  attempt  of 
Amenhotep  IV.  to  return  to  the  earlier  simplicity  of  faith  proved  futile  in 
presence  of  the  strong  attachment  of  the  common  people  to  polytheism, 
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so  tliat  after  hint  the  deterioration  of  the  popular  faith  in  that  direction 
went  on  faster  than  ever. 

It  is  needless  to  attempt  to  K've  any  adetjuate  idea  of  t  ie  rich  treas¬ 
ures  of  this  volume,  since  it  is  really  a  cyclopiedia  in  itself,  and  must  be 
owned  and  read  to  be  fully  ai)preciated.  For  convenience  and  fulness  of 
tletail,  combined  with  the  authoritative  statement  of  the  wonderful  facts  of 
F,>;yptian  history,  it  has  no  e(|ual  in  the  Kn^jlish  languaj^e. 

'riiii  1v(;yi‘T1AX  Hook  of  tiik  Dkad:  'I  he  Most  Ancient  and  the  Most 
Important  tif  llie  Kxtaiit  Religious  Texts  of  Ancient  F.gypt.  K.d- 
ited,  with  Introduction,  a  Com|)lete  Translation,  and  X’arious  Chap¬ 
ters  on  its  History,  Symbolism,  etc.,  by  Cliarles  H.  S.  Davis,  M.  I)., 
Hh.  1).,  Member  of  the  American  t)riental  Society;  American  Philo¬ 
logical  Society;  Society  of  Hiblical  Arclueology  of  London;  Royal 
Archaatlogica!  Institute  of  (treat  Hritain  ami  Ireland;  Associate  of 
the  \’ictoria  Institute,  or  Philosophical  .Society  of  (ireat  Hritain;  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Orientalists ;  .Societe  d’Anthrojiologie  of 
Paris;  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  ol  Science;  Local 
Ht>norary  Secretary  of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Kuiul,  etc.  With 
ninety-nine  Plates  reproduced  in  Facsimile  from  the  Turin  I’aityrus 
and  the  Louvre  Papyrus.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  186.  9;’8x6's.)  S5.00. 

In  this  beautiful  (|uarto  volume  tiie  ordinary  stinlent  has  bnuight  be¬ 
fore  him  the  great  original  il.self,  as  weli  as  a  translation  of  the  “Egyp¬ 
tian  Hook  of  the  Dead.”  Such  is  the  jiower  of  modern  science  that  one 
can  now  study  the  relics  of  ancient  and  far-off  civilizations  as  well  at  a 
distance  as  near  at  hand.  If  we  mistake  not,  many  a  clergyman  on  a 
small  salary  will  rejoice  to  have  this  work  brought  within  even  his  means. 
Once  in  possession  of  it,  with  a  small  manual  upon  the  hieroglyphic 
characters,  and  such  a  history  of  the  ancient  empire  as  that  recently 
published  in  translation  from  Erman,  the  lone  student  can  feel  that  he  is 
reading  history  and  studying  arclueology  at  first  hand. 

In  addition  to  the  text  and  translation  of  the  celebrated  book,  this 
volume  contains  a  full  account  of  “The  Mythology  and  Religion  of  Prim¬ 
itive  Peoiiles,”  of  “The  Egyptian  Pantheon”  (with  illustrations  of  some 
of  the  more  important  Deities),  and  of  “The  Mythology  and  Religion  of 
Ancient  Egypt.”  The  special  introductitin  to  the  document  occupies 
fourteen  of  its  large  pages. 

The  FLxhaustive  Concordance  of  the  Hihle:  Showing  Every  Word 
of  the  Text  of  the  Common  English  Version  of  the  Canonical  Books, 
and  Every  Occurrence  of  Each  Word  in  Regular  Order;  together 
w’ith  a  Comparative  Concordance  of  the  Authorized  and  Revised  \’er- 
sions,  including  the  American  \’ariations;  also  Brief  Dictionaries  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Words  of  the  Original,  with  References  to  the 
luiglish  Words.  By  James  Strong,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.  New  York:  Hunt 
&  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  <!t  Curts.  1894.  (Pp.  1340,  262,  128, 
and  79.  \Qyq%.)  Cloth,  S6.00;  Half  American  Russia,  Cloth  Sides, 

$8.00;  Half  Turkey  Morocco,  extra  strong,  $10.00. 

The  Comprehensive  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  Rev. 
J.  B.  R.  Walker.  A  Practical,  Convenient,  Accurate  Text-finder.  Un- 
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essential  Words  omitted;  all  Serviceable  Words  retained.  Only  One 
Al{)habet  for  All  Wonls,  including  Proj)er  Names.  Proper  Names 
accented.  Fifty  Thousand  More  References  than  in  Cruden.  Based 
on  the  Authorized  V’ersion.  With  an  Introduction  by  M.  C.  Hazard, 
Ph.  O.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society.  1894.  (Pp.922.  Cloth, S2.00;  Half  Leather, 

S3.00. 

'File  simultaneous  appearance  of  these  two  Concordances  is  one  of  the 
striking  indications  of  the  continued  interest  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  both  receive,  as  they  merit,  such  a  wide 
sale  as  amply  to  justify  the  immense  work  which  has  been  spent  upon 
their  {ireparaiitui,  in  which  the  authors  have  aimed  to  remedy  the  deti- 
ciencies  of  all  jtrevious  works  of  a  similar  character.  So  far  as  we  can 
see,  they  are  both  of  them  successful  and  as  nearly  perfect  in  their  way  as 
human  workmanship  can  make  them. 

Dr.  Walker  contents  himself  with  carrying  out  more  fully  the  plan  of 
Cruden,  but  does  it  so  thoroughly  that  there  is  now  no  verse  in  the  Bible 
which  cannot,  by  the  use  of  this  concordance,  be  found  by  any  one  who 
remembers  a  single  word  occurring  in  it.  h.  great  recommendation  of 
the  volume  is  its  compactness,  combined  with  comprehensiveness, — the 
922  pages  being  printed  cm  such  thin  and  elegant  paper  that  the  book  can 
be  easily  handled;  its  cheapness, — retailing  at  the  low  price  of  two  dol¬ 
lars;  the  arrangement  of  the  proper  names  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
the  rest  of  the  material;  and  the  legibility  of  the  type, — the  verses  being 
I)rinted  in  a  lighter  faced  type  than  the  chapters,  which  prevents  the  cc»n- 
fusion  of  the  two  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Dr.  Strong’s  “Exhaustive  Concordance  of  the  Bible”  is  a  more  costly 
and  larger  work,  covering  a  wider  range  of  t*»pics,  and  will  prove  inval¬ 
uable  to  the  large  number  of  students  of  the  Bible  who  need  t<i  have  at 
hand  the  variety  of  references  which  are  here  combined  in  a  single  book. 
The  Main  Coucortlatice  seems  to  be  as  complete  and  accurate  as  it  is 
possible  Uj  make  such  a  w(»rk.  \  marginal  numeral  reference  opj)Osite 
each  verse  (pioted  indicates  whether  the  original  is  translated  by  the 
same  woul  as  in  the'.-\.  V.,  in  the  regular  R.  V.  of  1881,  ami  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Revisers  and  the  American  Revisers.  Where  a  change  has  been 
made,  its  character  can  be  readily  determined  by  consulting  the  C«mi- 
parative  Concordance.  By  referring  to  the  corres|»omling  number  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Words  of  the  ( )rigi!ial,oi!e  will  find 
the  transliteration,  pronunciation,  and  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Greek  word  represented.  Thisisof  especial  value  to  those  whose  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  limited,  an<l  will  be  found  extreu;e!y 
convenient  for  all.  This  addition  combines  the  excellences  of  You.ng’s 
Concordance  with  the  advantage  of  giving  a  complete  list  both  of  the 
translations  of  each  particular  original  wr»rd,  and  of  the  various  original 
words  which  are  occasionally  translated  by  the  same  English  term.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  how  any  additional  features  couhl  improve  the  volume. 
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or  how  it  can  help  finding  its  way  to  the  study  table  of  all  thorough 
students  of  the  Bible. 

Life  OF  Saint  Francis  OF  Assisi.  By  Paul  Sabatier.  Translated  by 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1804.  (Pp.  XXXV,  448.  6!4X3;'4.)  $2.50. 

This  book,  as  we  had  been  leil  to  expect  from  the  notices  coming 
across  the  water,  proves  itself  to  be  a  notable  one.  The  author  gives  us 
also  a  critical  study  of  the  sources  from  which  he  has  formed  his  j)articu- 
lar  Ciinception  of  his  hero.  The  study  of  the  times  is  exceedingly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  although  this  is  but  the  background  it  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  picture.  The  author,  having  gained  what  to  him  .seems  the  true 
conception  of  St.  Francis,  is  i)robab1y  justified  in  this  case  in  focusing  his 
lenses  until  these  particular  features  are  brought  out  in  the  clearest  light, 
while  others  are  either  materially  reduced,  or  rejected  entirely  as  unwor¬ 
thy  (p.  212). 

The  two  great  thoughts  of  the  book  are  the  early  freedom  and  origi¬ 
nality  of  Francis,  and  the  later  transf«»rming  of  the  Brothers  Minor  and  the 
Clarisses  through  the  tletermined  and  persistent  agency  of  Ugolini,  after¬ 
wards  Pope  Gregory  LX.  Around  these  two  ideas  the  illustrating  facts 
are  gathered,  and  from  them  the  (tbscuring  legends  are  cleared  away. 
Although  the  atmosphere  in  which  Francis  ripened  was  thoroughly  satu¬ 
rated  with  the  ideas  of  the  P<tor  Men  of  Lyt»ns,  it  was  unconsciously  to 
himself  that  these  entered  into  his  being.  The  subjectivism  of  .St.  Fran¬ 
cis  is  clearly  established.  He  was  an  original  character,  and  in  that  orig¬ 
inality  free.  The  authorities  of  the  church  clearly  see  the  dangers.  They 
see  also  the  value  to  the  hierarchy  of  such  a  power  as  the  Brothers  Minor 
were  creating.  .St.  Francis  sees  the  impending  ruin  of  his  ideal:  the  black 
shadows  settle  over  his  .soul;  but  out  of  his  agonizing  struggles  he  finally 
comes  to  something  of  his  early  joy;  he  sets  the  brothers  to  singing  the 
Catiticleof  the  Sun  and  joins  in  it  himself  when  others  are  thinking  of  his 
death.  In  his  last  will  he  seeks  to  reconnect  the  developed  order  with 
the  original  ideal.  His  Rule  and  Will  were  never  to  have  commentary 
or  gloss.  But  the  papal  penman  at  once  set  about  interpreting  the  rule 
according  to  the  church  views,  while  the  w’ill  itself  was  annulled.  The 
/////<■  brothers  wlvun  he  had  brouglit  into  being  through  the  travail  of  his 
soul  were  persecuted  or  enticed  from  the  simplicity  of  their  early  life. 
How  changed  from  those  little  ones  whom  Francis  sent  forth  in  poverty 
and  love  were  the  mendicant  friars  whom  Wyclif  saw  in  his  day  ! 

Tlie  author's  account  of  the  conversion  of  Francis,  in  spite  of  the 
vivid  picture  which  it  presents,  must  be  characterized  as  not  free  from 
superficiality.  One  is  almost  led  to  suspect  Francis  of  being  only  an  ad¬ 
venturer  seeking  the  glory  in  religion  which  he  could  not  find  elsewhere. 
It  needs  the  real  F rancis  in  his  later  love  and  simplicity  to  dispel  the  mis¬ 
apprehension.  He  would  have  his  family  “content  to  be  real  saints  and 
not  to  wish  to  appear  such.”  They  were  not  only  to  be  minores  when  neces- 
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sary,  they  were  never  to  allow  themselves  to  be  majores!  Conversion 
was  not  something  vague  and  indistinct,  to  take  place  only  between  God 
and  the  hearer.  He  will  have  immediate  and  practical  proofs  of  conver¬ 
sion.  Men  must  give  up  ill-gotten  gains,  renounce  their  enmities,  be  rec¬ 
onciled  with  their  enemies. 

The  real  mission  of  the  Br«)thers  Minor  consisted,  above  all,  in  being 
the  spouses  f)f  Poverty.  Terrified  by  the  ecclesiastical  disorders  of  the 
time,  haunted  by  painful  memories  of  his  past  life,  P'rancis  saw  in  money 
the  special  instrument  (»f  the  devil.  “Grave  authors,”  says  Sabatier,  “  have 
demonstrated  at  length  the  economic  troubles  which  would  have  been  let 
loose  upon  the  world  if  men  had  followed  him.  Alas!  his  madness,  if 
madness  it  were,  is  a  kind  of  which  one  need  not  fear  the  contagion.” 
P'rancis  saw  t)nly  too  well  that  the  brothers,  having  ^renounced  every¬ 
thing,  were  in  danger  of  being  unjust  or  severe  toward  the  rich  and  pow¬ 
erful  of  the  earth,  and  often  concluded  his  counsels  with  these  noble 
wor<is,  “There  are  men  who  to-day  appear  to  us  to  be  members  of  the 
devil  who  one  day  sliall  be  members  of  Christ.”  “  He  not  an  occasion  of 
wrath  or  scandal  to  any  one,  but  by  yt^ur  gentleness  let  all  be  led  to  peace 
and  good  wf)rks.  Ye  proclaim  peace;  have  it  in  your  hearts!”  His  only 
weapoti  w'as  love. 

That  theorigimil  brothers  did  not  feel  the  burdens  of  poverty  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  word  “joy"  comes  most  frequently  to  the  pen  of 
the  Pranciscan  authors.  Hursts  of  joyous  laughter  rang  f)ut  high  and 
clear  in  the  history  of  the  early  Franciscan  missions.  When  Gregory  IX. 
r  ffered  to  release  the  astonished  Clara  from  her  vows  of  poverty,  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Holy  Father,  absoh  e  me  from  my  sins,  but  I  have  no  desire  for 
?.  dispensation  from  following  Christ.”  P'rancis  never  separated  the  con¬ 
templative  from  the  active  life.  He  never  dreamed  of  creating  a  mendi¬ 
cant  order:  he  created  a  laboring  order.  With  all  his  gentleness  he  knew 
hr.w  to  show  an  inexorable  severity  toward  the  idle:  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  dismiss  a  friar  who  refused  to  work.  Hut  the  bread  of  charity  is  also 
the  bread  of  angels:  it  is  also  that  of  the  birds,  which  reap  not  nor  gather 
into  barns.  He  called  the  table  around  which  the  little  poor  ones  gath¬ 
ered,  mensa  Domini.  St.  F rancis  no  more  condemned  the  family  or  prop¬ 
erty  than  Jesus  did:  he  sirnfjly  saw  in  it  the  ties  from  which  the  apostle, 
and  the  ap<»stle  alone,  needs  to  be  free.  He  and  his  companions  aimed 
to  be  the  ajK»stles  of  their  times,  and  their  association  w'as  meant  to  be  the 
leaven  of  the  rest  of  humanity.  Their  life  was  literally  the  apostolic  life, 
but  the  ideal  which  they  preached  was  the  evangelical  life  of  love,  joy, 
peace.  T»»  P' rancis  the  gospel  life  is  the  natural  life  of  the  soul.  The  sen¬ 
timent  of  nature  was  innate  with  him:  it  was  a  perpetual  communion 
which  made  him  love  the  whole  creation,- -forests,  brooks,  flowers,  birds. 
“Only  a  profoundly  religious  and  poetic  soul  (is  not  the  one  the  other. ^)," 
declares  Sabatier,  “can  understand  the  transports  of  joy  which  over¬ 
flowed  the  souls  of  St.  Francis’  spiritual  sons.  The  greatest  crime  of  our 
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industrial  and  commercial  civilization  is  that  it  leaves  us  a  taste  only  for 
that  which  may  be  bought  with  money,  and  makes  us  overlook  the  purest 
and  truest  joys  which  are  all  the  time  within  our  reach.  .  .  .  Joys  bought 
with  money — noisy,  feverish  pleasures — are  nothing  compared  with  those 
sweet,  quiet,  modest  but  profound,  lasting,  and  peaceful  joys,  enlarging, 
not  wearying  the  heart,  which  we  too  often  pass  by  on  one  side,  like  those 
peasants  whom  we  see  going  into  ecstasies  over  the  fireworks  of  a  fair, 
while  they  have  not  so  much  as  a  glance  for  the  glorious  splendors  of  a 
summer  night.” 

Although  the  author  tinds  no  place  in  the  world  for  real  miracles 
(p.  433),  he  believes  in  the  reality  of  the  stigmata.  He  acknowledges  the 
difficulties,  yet  the  historical  testimony,  to  which  he  gives  a  place  in  an 
apjiendix,  seems  to  him  “  too  abundant,  and  too  positive  not  to  command 
conviction.”  (Jn  the  whole,  this  new  St.  Francis  whom  Paul  .Sabatier  lias 
made  to  live  liefore  us  is  not  entirely  out  of  the  spliere  of  our  symiiathy, 
admiration,  and  love.  Minor!  Little  child  <'f  God  and  of  nature!  Kind¬ 
est  thou  not  in  these  our  days  some  kindred,  spirits  who  feel  thy  sorrows, 
and  live  very  near  thee  in  the  jov  of  simple  love.^ 

A.  T.  Swing. 

Social  Evolution,  lly  Benjamin  Kidd.  New  Edition  with  a  New 

Preface.  New  York  and  London;  Macmillan  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  x, 

348.  6Lsx3Js-) 

The  old  proverb  “Out  at  the  door,  in  at  the  window,”  applies  to  the 
supernatural  after  every  supposeil  expulsion  at  the  hand  of  natural  sci¬ 
ence.  .Avowed  Christians  like  Clerk  Maxwell  and  Asa  Gray  have  de¬ 
clared  that  their  deepest  investigations  in  science  only  led  them  to  God, 
whose  purposes  of  wisdom  and  love  work  in  and  tlirougii  all  processes  of 
evolution.  A  naturalist  like  N.  S.  Shaler,  whose  early  bent  was  towani 
atheism  or  at  least  agnosticism,  has  found  so  many  “ critical  points”  in 
the  evolution  of  life  that  he  calls  its  history  “  revolutionary.”^  Benjamin 
Kidd, — jierhaps  a  Christian  believer,  but  in  this  book  expressing  no  opin¬ 
ion  of  Christianity  except  that  it  has  been  intluenlial  and  useful, — writing 
from  the  standpoint  of  strictest  evolution,  finds  the  progress  of  society  in¬ 
explicable  without  the  introduction  of  “  ultra-rational  sanctions”  (pp.  92, 
loi,  103,  and  passim),  d'he  su[)ernatural  enters  in  another  form  in  the 
appeal  to  “the  unseen  evolutionary  forces  at  work  amongst  [sic]  us” 
(p.  327),  and  etpially  in  his  repeated  accejitance  of  Weisman’s  sweeping 
denial  of  the  preservation  of  acquired  characteristics.  \'ariations  that  are 
the  acquirer!  characteristics  I'f  individuals  adjusting  themselves  to  their 
surroundings  might  be  called  the  work  of  nature.  Congenital  variations 
call  for  an  explanation  back  of  the  individual  parents,  and  back  of  their 
physical  environment;  i.  e.,  a  supernatural  explanation.  Before  hailing 
such  an  argument  for  the  supernatural,  however,  the  Christian  reader 

^  The  Congregationalist,  Nov.  i,  1894. 
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should  make  sure  whether  it  points  to  theistic  purpose  or  pantheistic  ne¬ 
cessity.  Our  author  does  not  make  the  matter  clear. 

The  vogue  this  book  has  had  in  England  is  a  striking  offset  to  the 
remark,  sometimes  made  of  late,  that  “Calvinism  has  gone  from  England, 
and  left  not  a  shadow  behind.”  Such  a  remark  shows  a  strange  oblivious¬ 
ness  to  the  persistence,  in  all  the  history  of  thought,  of  the  stern  and  seri¬ 
ous  view  of  life,  represented  in  varying  phases  by  Stoic  against  Epicurean, 
by  .Augustine  against  Pelagius,  by  Calvin  against  Arminius.  In  spite  of 
many  excrescences  that  have  attached  themselves  to  this  view  of  human 
life,  the  general  scheme  of  thought  suggested  by  a  proper  use  of  the  word 
“Calvinism”  has  been  associated  with  a  large  part  of  that  which  has 
been  noblest  in  character  and  grandest  in  achievement.  Kidd’s  “Social 
Evolution,”  like  the  rest  of  the  Darwinian  literature,  is  strongly  and  in 
places  extremely  Calvinistic.  He  does  not  use  the  theological  terminol¬ 
ogy,  but  the  theological  reader  inevitably  translates.  Behold  original  sin 
extended  to  the  whole  realm  of  organic  life  in  the  averment,  that  if  indi¬ 
viduals  were  allowed  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  the  tendency  in  all 
species  w<»uld  be  distinctly  the  reverse  of  progress  (p.  34).  In  the  accu¬ 
mulation  by  natural  selection  of  cotigenital  variations,  but  not  of  ac- 
tpiired  characteristics  (p.  192),  what  a  sweeping  doctrine  of  absolute  elec¬ 
tion  and  prevenient  grace  injecting  the  desirable  clvaracteristics  before 
the  individuals  are  borni  In  science  (or  thescieniitic  man)  complacently 
viewing  the  host  exterminated  in  the  process  of  securing  the  advance  of 
an  intinitesimal  number  (chaps,  ii.  aTid  iii.),  one  finds  the  counterpart  of 
some  scholastic  theologian,  writing  without  a  tremor  r)f  pity,  in  his  cell 
far  from  human  feHowshi[>,  of  the  doctrine  of  Reprobation.  The  ex- 
tremest  high  Calvinism  of  science  is  reached,  however,  in  the  varied 
phrases  which  exclude  free  will  and  all  second  causes:  “  Character  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  circumstances”  (p.  25);  “Every  (|uality  of  mind  and  body  a  prod¬ 
uct  t)f  this  riv'alry”  (p.  21 1);  “Progress  born  of  conditions”  (p.  41):  “We 
are  ail  the  creatures  ot  inheritance  and  envirotiment  ”  (p.  76);  “  No  power 
to  help  ourselves”  (p.  189);  “  Destiny  which  works  itself  out  irresistibly” 
(p.  46).  The  frecpiency  of  such  phrases  shows  the  strong  fatalistic  drift 
of  studies  in  Natural  History,  unless  one  has  been  better  grounded  than 
our  author  in  metaphysics. 

The  fourth  chapter  of  the  book  finds  “the  central  feature  of  human 
history”  in  the  strife  between  religivui  and  reason.  Yet  in  another  place 
(p.  1 16),  he  calls  religious  beliefs  “the  nati;:al  ai.d  inevitable  com{)lement 
of  our  reason”;  and  again  (p.  1911  says,  "The  central  feature  of  human 
history”  is  the  “  <lominance  of  that  progressively  developing  class  of  phe¬ 
nomena  included  under  the  head  ('f  religions.”  This  is  by  no  means  the 
only  instance  of  discord  between  different  parts  of  the  book. 

In  treating  of  the  conflict  between  reason  and  religion,  Mr.  Kidd 
makes  the  reason  capable  of  considering  nothing  but  self-interest,  and 
uses  “  rational  sanction  ”  as  equivalent  to  selfish  utility.  From  his  failure 
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to  discern  that  the  whole  conflict  described  is  caused  by  the  element  of 
selfishness  or  sin  that  has  slipped  in  beside  “  reason,”  he  is  not  aware  that 
this  part  of  the  book  is  only  a  confused  and  confusing  attempt  to  give  in 
terms  of  modern  science  an  exposition  of  Paul’s  law  in  his  members  war¬ 
ring  against  the  law  of  his  mind.  Paul  gives  us  an  assured  hope  of  an 
end  of  the  struggle  through  the  power  of  Christ.  This  peace  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Kidd  would  find  it,  thn)ugh  the  subordination  of  the  individual  and 
his  interests  to  the  antagonistic  interests  of  the  social  organism  (p.  103), 
nor  through  the  surrender  of  the  reason  to  “ultra-rational  sanctions,”  but 
is  found  in  the  “  reasonable  service”  of  the  re-born  sons  of  God. 

When  we  pass  to  the  parts  of  the  book  more  closely  connected  with  its 
title,  we  find,  as  in  the  subsidiary  parts,  a  broad  and  breezy  treatment 
that  is  everywhere  interesting  and  suggestive  of  thought,  but  everywhere 
raising  (piestion  marks  both  as  to  the  meaning  of  terms  and  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  details.  His  fundamental  thesis  is  vastly  important  and  no  doubt 
true,  that  social  progress  has  no  tendency  to  eliminate  competition  or 
rivalry,  but  broadens  and  deepens  the  struggle  which  is  the  necessary  lot 
of  every  progressive  being,  by  continually  lifting  more  and  more  classes 
into  the  higher  ranges  of  competition.  To  an  American  reader  more 
striking  evidence  of  this  truth  than  any  Mr.  Kidd  presents  is  the  specta¬ 
cle  of  the  negro  population  of  the  United  States  thrust  by  emancipation 
into  the  struggle  of  competition  of  which  they  had  had  no  experience  as 
slaves.  The  lack  of  thrift,  adaptiveness,  and  self-reliance  with  which 
they  emerged  from  generations  of  entire  absence  of  competition,  shows 
us  what  flaccid  moral  fibre  would  be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  any  scheme 
of  national  socialism  that  kept  a  whole  population  untouched  by  compe¬ 
tition.  P'rom  the  danger  of  the  degradation  of  society  and  of  individuals 
by  the  organization  of  such  a  socialist  state  the  human  race  is  guarded  by 
other  defences  than  the  “ultra-rational  sanctions”  on  which  our  author 
jdaces  his  sole  reliance.  The  individual  self-interest  of  men  makes  com¬ 
petition  as  persistent  as  gravity,  and  as  inevitable  in  its  results  as  that 
round  stones  will  roll  farther  down  a  hillsiile  than  flat  stones.  Competition 
need  not  be  selfish,  nor  cruel,  nor  unjust.  It  may  be  an  essential  part  of  a 
wholesome,  helpful,  Christian  life  in  the  individual  and  in  society,  as  the 
weight  of  granite  in  a  temple’s  walls  maybe  essential  to  the  stability  with 
which  it  supports  the  roof  and  makes  the  interior  safe  for  worshippers. 
This  Mr.  Kidd  partly  sees,  but  depends  too  much  for  comfort  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  “  altruism.” 

W'hen  he  traces  all  the  amelioration  of  human  life  to  a  “fund  of  al¬ 
truism,”  we  desire  a  definition  of  the  phrase.  Does  “altruism ”  mean 
loving  the  other  with  a  disregard  of  relative  values,  like  that  of  Bud¬ 
dha  casting  himself  before  a  tiger  in  pity  of  his  hunger?  Does  it  mean 
self-annihilation,  akin  to  Nirvana  ?  Is  it,  perchance,  simply’  another 
name  for  the  golden  rule  of  loving  others  as  ourselves?  The  golden 
rule  is  at  least  three  parts  righteousness  or  justice  to  one  part  sacri- 
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fice.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  do  we  need  or  wish  that  others  should 
sacrifice  themselves  for  us.  For  the  most  part  w'e  would  have  them  treat 
us  justly,  give  us  a  fair  chance.  Mr.  Kidd  recognizes  this  when  he  rep¬ 
resents  the  goal  of  the  progress  of  society  to  be  a  condition  where  com¬ 
petition  shall  be  raised  to  its  highest  degree  as  a  means  of  progress  by 
"bringing  all  the  people  into  it  on  a  footing  of  equality"  (pp.  140,  238). 
'I'he  value  of  his  book  would  have  been  much  increased  by  holding  firm¬ 
ly  to  the  supreme  importance  of  this  "footing  of  equality"  i.e.,  of  justice 
f>r  fair  dealing.  If  the  reader  will  substitute  for  “  altruism  ”  some  such 
definite  term  as  “sense  of  justice,”  the  substitution  will  add  clearness  to 
many  a  |)assage.  This  may  be  tested  in  the  pages  (175-182)  that  de¬ 
scribe  the  privileged  classes  of  England  helping  for  a  century  to  abolish 
jirivileges  and  enfranchise  the  people.  A  similar  substitution  will  rele¬ 
gate  to  the  waste-basket  some  other  remarks  like  those  about  “anti-vivi¬ 
section”  and  “vegetarianism,”  and  will  assign  to  more  conspicuous  rejec¬ 
tion  the  laudatory  comments  on  England’s  policy  in  Egypt,  and  the  very 
crude  discussion  of  the  negrf)  problem.  In  some  of  the  most  valuable 
parts  of  the  book  the  author  forgets  “altruism”  and  “ultra-rational  sanc¬ 
tions"  as  in  the  suggestive  passage  on  the  French  Re\'oluti(»n,  pointing 
out  the  influence  of  such  intelligible  forces  as  “ideas”  an<l  “conceptions” 
fi’i*l  “humanitarian  feeling”  (p|).  170-173). 

.Among  the  book’s  defects  may  be  menticuied,  as  one  of  the  least  im- 
j.ortant,  an  amusing  admiration  of  almost  everything  English  and  belit¬ 
tling  of  almost  everything  else,  except  ancient  Greece.  More  disappoint¬ 
ing  is  the  thinness  in  much  of  the  historical  parts.  .After  reading  such  a 
l»ook  as  George  Burton  .Adams’ “  Civilization  of  the  .Middle  Ages,”  one 
feels  in  Kidd’s  historical  pages,  like  a  skater  on  ice  that  bends  and  cracks 
f-eneath  him.  The  most  serious  defect  is  the  mystical  and  sentimental 
tlement.  'I'his  element  apjiears  most  in  the  use  of  “  altruism,”  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  relation  between  religion  and  the  intellect. 

In  spite  of  defects,  the  book  is  profitable  and  wholesome.  It  is  not 
sentimental,  but  intellectual.  It  presents  a  serious  and  at  the  same  time 
p.  hopeful  view  of  life.  It  discourages  belief  in  any  short  method  for  a 
social  millennium.  It  expects  further  intervention  by  the  state  in  social 
ufe,  but  only  "in  order  to  preserve  or  secure  free  competition"  (p.  237), 
which  must  mean  the  restraint  of  tyranny,  whether  by  monopolies  or  by 
labor  organizations.  It  magnifies  not  the  showy  (jualities  of  intellectual 
keenness,  but  the  moral  qualities  that  make  for  social  stability  and  effi¬ 
ciency;  such  as,  reverence,  persistence,  probity,  and  devotion  to  duty. 

If  such  teaching  can  be  made  to  penetrate  the  popular  mind,  it  will 
rob  of  allterrorthe  advanceof  Demos  which  our  author  pictures  so  graph¬ 
ically,  and  will  justify  his  optimistic  peroration. 

W.  E.  C.  Wright. 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  By  John  R.  Commons,  Professor  of 

Economics  ami  Social  Science,  Indiana  University.  New  York: 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1893.  (Pp.  x,  258.  5J^x3J^.)  S1.75. 
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The  time-honored  division  of  Political  Economy  into  Productioi., 
Exchanjre,  Distribution,  and  Cojisumption  is  still  retained  for  {uirposes 
of  instruction,  hut  the  attention  of  economists  is  now  concentrated  upfui 
the  subject  of  Distribution.  This  is  the  subject  that  is  uiipeninist  in  the 
minds  of  the  public  i;encrally.  Human  limitations  are  such  that  we 
must  ex[)ect  a  j^reat  deal  (  f  work  to  be  done  alonj;  this  line  aiui  rejected 
before  a  final  solution  is  reached.  Accordingly  we  ought  to  weiC(»me  any 
work  that  makes  a  contribution  to  the  subject,  even  though  it  be  in  some 
resjiects  faulty.  On  this  gn.und  we  must  ctmimend  I’rofossiir  Conmuais’ 
book. 

He  begins  with  a  restatement  (>f  the  Austrian  theory  of  \'alue  and. 
its  ajijilication  to  tlie  shares  in  Distribution.  He  is  thus  in  line  with  the 
most  advanced  investigators.  In  his  discussion  of  the  Eacttirs  in  Distri- 
butitui  he  seems  to  have  given  too  much  space  to  some  of  the  unimpor¬ 
tant  factorsand  too  little  to  the  three  primary  factors, —  Land,  Lalx.r,  and 
Capital.  ^Moreover,  he  has  not  esca;  ed  from  the  ai.cieiit  ilelusion  I'f 
Natural  Rights.  It  is  time  for  economists  to  discard  this  notion  and  to 
test  everything  by  the  I'rinciple  of  I’tility.  He  is  even  guilty  of  using 
that  meaningless  term  “wage-slaves.”  He  would  fnil  it  extrcmelv  difii- 
cult  to  defeiid  ('ii  scientific  groutals  such  a  statement  as  “  Rut  to-day  free¬ 
dom  of  imiustry  is  no  Ixain  excejg  to  the  wealthy  capitalist"  (j>.  Si). 
Most  people  probafily  believe  that  the  movement  for  Civil  Service  Re¬ 
form  is  a  dcmai.d  for  a  more  eftieient  public  service,  but  Professor  Com¬ 
mons  is  (juite  sure  that  it  is  “a  demand  for  recognition  of  the  light  to 
employment”  (p.  8:). 

His  greatest  contribution  is  his  admirable  analysis  of'the  d(  ctrine  (  f 
Diminishing  Returns.  He  shows  that  discussions  on  this  liuestioii  luive 
been  from  four  different  standpi'iiits,  greatly  to  the  confusion  of  ail  con¬ 
cerned.  In  straightening  out  the  tangle  he  has  perfi>rmed  a  service 
which  makes  us  all  his  del)tors.  T.  N.  C.tRVKK. 

Thk  Tiikouy  ok  Sociology.  Ly  Franklin  11.  Ciiddiiigs,  .M.A.,  Pn*- 
fessor  of  Sociology  in  the  Faculty  of  Political  Science,  Columbia 
College.  Supplement  to  the  .Annals  of  tiie  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Stx'ial  Science,  Philadeliihia.  (Pj#.  So.  o'jxj^s.)  Fa- 
per,  50  cents. 

SociALls.M  ANO  SOCIAL  Rk.kokm.  By  R ichard  T.  Ely,  PIi.  1 ).,  L L.D., 
authcir  (.f  “The  Lalxu  M*.\  eiiient.”  “  I'roblems  of  To-day,”  “  Taxa¬ 
tion  iti  American  States  and  Cities,”  “.'Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,” 
etc.  New  York:  Thomas  A  .  Crowell  iS:  Co.  (Tp.  4  jc;.  '!jX3'+-) 

Sl.50. 

Social  Rekohm  and  tiik  Ciickch.  By  John  R.  Commons,  Professor 
('f  Economics  and  Social  Science,  liaiiana  I  niversity.  Secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Sociology.  With  an  introduc¬ 
tion  bv  Prof.  Richanl  '!'.  Ely.  New  York:  '1  homas  Y. Cn.well  Cm 
1894-  '  (Fp.  X,  176.  5x3.) 

Ax  IXTKOOI'CTIOX  TO  THE  SlT  OY  OK  SOC  IETY.  By  .Albion  W.  SmaT, 
Ph.  D.,  and  George  E.A’incent.  New  A'ork,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago; 
American  Book  Company.  (Pp.  385.  5'sX3>’8.) 
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The  year  i8gi  has  been  most  proliiic  in  the  production  of  books, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  on  the  subjects  most  near  to  the  public  heart, 
—socialism,  social  reform,  sociology,  i)olitical  economy,  and  social  as¬ 
pects  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  a  condition,  and  not  a  theory,  that 
confronts  the  American  i)eople;  and,  as  benjamin  Kitld  says,  the  entire 
Western  civilizatiiui  is  being  shaped  and  influenced  by  the  “  political  and 
social  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  of  the  people  hitherto  universally 
excluded  from  participation  in  the  rivalry  of  existence  on  terms  of 
etjuality.”*  Hence  the  deep  interest  taken  in  practical  themes  which 
formerly  were  supposed  to  belong  to  the  domain  of  theory. 

One  of  the  most  charming  writers  of  the  time  is  Professor  Franklin 
H.  Giddings,  of  Columbia  College.  In  his  Thkory  of  Sociology  is 
brought  out  in  clear  language  the  idea,  province,  problems,  and  method 
of  sociology.  He  agrees,  with  Kidd,  liascom,  Ely,  Small,  and  other  rep¬ 
utable  writers,  that  there  is  no  science  of  s*)ciology  at  the  present  time, 
a:id  that  the  complexity  of  the  data  renders  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  so 
observe,  discriminate,  and  classify  tlie  phenomena  of  society  as  to  gen¬ 
eralize  with  safety  and  precision.  Whether  sociology  and  social  statistics 
arc  not  near  of  kin  is  an  interesting  (juestion,  and  especially  in  view  of 
Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright’s  opinion  as  to  some  misleading  tendencies  of 
statistics.  It  becomes  a  fruitful  (piestion,  whether  sociological  students 
can  do  more  than  exercise  the  faculty  of  scientific  imagination,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  define  society  in  terms  of  science,  viewing  society  as  an  organ¬ 
ism.  Professor  Giddings  will  soon  issue  a  larger  w('rk  which  will  be 
looked  for  with  deepest  interest  by  every  student  of  social  problems. 

Professor  Ely  is  always  concrete,  simple  in  his  style,  and  in  deepest 
sympathy  with  every  effort  to  uplift  humanity.  He  is,  by  all  odds,  the 
most  popular  writer  on  social  problems  in  the  United  States.  This  was 
seen  clearly  in  the  (juick  collapse  of  the  attempt  to  prove  him  a  sympa¬ 
thizer  with  Socialists, — an  attempt  which  proved  to  be  an  ill  wind  that 
blew  somebody  good  no  less  than  somebody  ill.  The  most  valuable  part 
of  Professor  Ely’s  work,  to  our  mind,  is  his  earnest  effort  to  “socialize  the 
natural  monopolies.”  We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  use  of  the  word 
“socialize”  in  such  a  connection,  as  it  is  misleading.  The  assuming  by 
the  .State  of  the  control  of  the  natural  monopolies  is  not  socialistic,  nor  a 
single  step  in  the  directi*)n  of  socialism. 

If  Professor  Ely  will  write  a  few  chapters  in  language  as  unmistak¬ 
able  as  his  statement  in  the  Forum  for  October,  he  will  no  longer  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  simply  a  popular  book-maker,  nor  as  a  writer  with  secret 
w’ishes  to  make  half-truths  do  him  service.  That  statement  was  this: 
“There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  happy  condition  of  society,  but  the  road  is 
long,  arduous,  and  often  painful.  There  is  no  escape  from  toil  and  suf¬ 
fering.  Mitigation  and  gradual  improvement  are  the  utmost  which  we 
can  hope  for,  and  it  is  a  duty  of  all  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  masses 
^  Kidd’s  Social  Evolution,  p.  139. 
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to  tell  them  this  plain  truth,  even  if  it  be  not  altogether  palatable.  To 
arouse  false  hopes  and  to  cultivate  illusions  result  only  in  increased  suf¬ 
fering.” 

In  Professor  Commons’  .Social  Refor.m  and  the  Church,  the 
want  of  employment  is  made  the  ground  for  an  indictment  against 
churches.  The  churches  are  res[)()nsible  for  about  all  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to.  There  is  a  social  jiroblem;  Christianity  is  the  cause  of  it;  the 
failures  of  Christians  perpetuate  and  intensify  social  problems;  and  the 
Christiaa  preachers  are  responsible  for  the  entire  program. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  boy’s  definition  of  salt:  “  It  is  what  makes 
potatoes  taste  bad  when  you  don’t  put  it  on.”  Small  and  V’incent  well 
say:  “The  most  mischievous  social  doctrinaires  among  us  are  not  the 
theoretical  anarchists,  who  attack  social  order  directly,  but  those  zealous 
prophets  of  righteousness  who  teach  that  the  only  reason  why  the  king- 
tlom  of  God  cannot  be  established  on  earth  to-niorrow  is  that  Christians 
w’ill  not  put  their  knowledge  of  social  principles  into  {practice.”  ^ 

IJut  Professor  Cianinons  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  writer,  and  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  his  hook  is  excellent,  despite  some  minor  defects, 
which  he  will  without  doubt  correct  in  later  editions. 

Small  and  Vincent’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society  is 
the  first  book  from  the  press  designed  as  a  text-book  for  actual  use  in  the 
class-room, although  Bascom’s“  Sociology  ”  and  Dr.  David  J.  Hill’s"  New¬ 
ton  Lectures  ”  can  be  so  used  w-ith  profit.  Ex-Presi<lent  Ilascoin  believed 
that  the  facts  of  Sociology  must  be  used  as  illustrations,  and  the  proof 
must  stand  forth  in  its  own  light,  and  in  the  reflected  light  of  the  mani¬ 
fold  things  illuminated  by  it.’'^  Small  and  \'incent  believe  that  “  the  method 
of  credible  Sociology  must  be  the  method  of  observation  and  induction.” 

Auguste  Comte  is  admitted  to  be  the  pioneer  in  sociology  for  many 
reasons,  among  them  being  his  statement  that  intellectual  anarchy  was 
the  source  of  social  evils;  his  insistence  upon  the  need  of  rational  classi¬ 
fication  of  phenomena;  his  principle  of  classification;  and  the  results  of 
applying  it.  It  is  frankly  admitted  that  sociology  is  not  a  science  (pp.  31, 
etc.):  it  is  “passing  through  a  stage  of  struggle  for  the  application  of 
scientific  principles  of  investigation  in  place  of  loose  criticism  and  silly 
utopianism  ”  (p.  32).  This  is  in  accord  with  Kidd,  w'ho  says  there  is  no 
science  of  human  society  at  the  present  time.^  Small  and  Vincent  view' 
society  as  an  organism  and  define  it  in  terms  of  biology  and  of  the  sci¬ 
ences.  They  admit,  with  Ward,  Ely,  Patten,  Kidd,  and  others,  that  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  stopped  his  investigation  where  he  should  have  begun. 

Sociology  having  been  born  again,  because  of  some  vital  social  prob¬ 
lems  demanding  practical  solution,  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that 
sociology  must  become  a  living,  practical  science,  so  far  as  it  can  claim  to 

*  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Society,  p.  19. 

2  Bascom’s  Sociology,  Preface,  p.  vi. 

*  Social  Evolution,  p.  5. 
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be  such,  whose  mission  it  is  to  add  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness  and  to 
find  answers  to  questions  that  are  burning.  To  do  this  it  will  need  to  study- 
psychical  forces  inductively  and  hold  to  absolute  clearness  of  thought 
and  simplicity  of  style. 

If  the  work  which  Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer  attempted  is  held  to, 
and  sociology  aims  to  know  something  about  everything  instead  of  every¬ 
thing  about  something,  it  will  die  an  intellectual  dwarf.  If  it  can  be  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  sphere  of  theory,  and  can  sit,  clothed  and  in  its  right 
mind,  at  the  feet  of  some  earnest,  living,  sociologists,  like  Hosea,  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Micah,  Christ,  and  Paul,  and  can  clear  its  brain  from  the  cobwebs 
of  such  a  bald  materialist  as  Comte,  and  from  the  social  physics  of  Spen¬ 
cer,  there  is  hope  that  its  mission  may  justify  its  existence.  It  must  ob¬ 
serve  the  phenomena  of  society,  and  this  it  cannot  do  except  as  it  takes 
cognizance  of  sin  in  all  of  its  subtle  workings  and  of  that  power  which  no 
man  can  tell  whence  it  coineth  or  whither  it  goeth. 

Herbert  Spencer  says,  that  ornament  precedes  utility,  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  development,  and  the  beginnings  of  sociology  in  its  practical 
stage  would  seem  to  verify  the  observation  in  its  own  case.  It  is  useless 
for  sociology  to  attempt  to  form  a  huge  synthesis  of  all  knowledge.  It 
cannot  be  done.  Comte’s  mistake  was  in  supposing  that  mankind  needs 
light,  instead  of  life.  St.  Paul  covered  this  [xunt,  that  what  he  would  he 
did  not,  and  what  he  would  not  that  he  did  (Rom.  vii.  15).  The  world 
has  never  lacked  theorists.  We  would  not  be  interpreted  as  assuming 
that  sociology  is  to  be  confounded  with  s<jcial  reform,  but  sociology  is  to 
furnish  data  which  become  the  ground  and  justification  of  practical  Chris¬ 
tian  work  in  the  effort  to  make  of  society  as  a  unit  all  that  it  should  be; 
but  the  perfection  of  individuals  cannot  be  overlooked  as  a  condition  pre¬ 
cedent  to  such  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Or,  as  Small 
and  Vincent  have  so  clearly  shown,  it  must  first  be  descriptive,  then 
statical,  then  dynamic. 

We  believe  that  sociology  is  practical,  so  far  as  it  gets  away  from 
Comte  and  Herbert  Spencer,  and  though  it  studies  society  as  an  organ¬ 
ism,  it  is  an  organism  having  not  simply  resemblances  to  vegetable  and 
animal  organisms,  but  it  is  a  living,  practical  unit,  with  a  life  that  is  be¬ 
yond  scientific  analogies  because  it  is  not  merely  an  aggregation  of  units  or, 
“secreting  layers  of  fiber  around  a  nucleus,"  has  resemblance  to  “grow-th" ; 
but  because  each  civilization  has  its  own  form,  its  own  fragrance,  its  own 
subtle  influences;  and  carries  within  itself,  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men, 
the  seeds  of  life  and  death.  To  observe  all  these  phenomena  requires  a 
microscope  that  is  simply  infinitely  powerful  in  discovering  ultimate  life, 
and  a  telescope  equally  powerful  in  reading  all  the  spheres  of  knowledge. 
Let  us  frankly  admit  that  sociology  is  largely  a  speculative  philosophy 
and  must  remain  so,  but  let  it  not  hinder  the  excellent  work  of  perfecting 
sociology  as  a  science  to  which  Small  and  Vincent  have  so  ably  contrib¬ 
uted. 
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CJreen  it  Co.  1893.  1  I’p.  xii,  1 12.  s?8X3.) 

Studies  in  Biiti-ic.Ai.  .XRCH.Eoi.otiY.  By  Joseph  Jacobs,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Madrid.  New  X'ork:  Macmillan  it  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  1894. 
f  1 .00. 

The  Ills  of  the  South;  or.  Related  Causes  Hostile  to  the  Ceneral  Prosperity  of  the 
Southern  People.  By  Charles  H.  Otken,  I.L.D.  New  X’ork  and  London:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  (Pp.  xiii,  277.  5*4X3>a*.) 

The  T.ife  and  Teachinu.s  of  Jesus:  A  Critical  .Analysis  of  the  Sources  of  the  Gospels, 
together  with  a  Study  of  the  Sayings  of  Jesus.  By  .Arthur  Kenyon  Rogers.  New  York 
and  London;  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  Pp.  354.  5’»X3>^.)  ft  75. 

Papers  OF  THE  Xmekican  Society  of  Church  History.  X’ol.  X’’!.  Report  and  Papers 
of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  New  X'ork  City,  December  27  and  28.  1893.  Edited  by 
Rev.  Samuel  Macauley  Jackson,  M.  A.,  Secretary.  New  X'ork  and  London:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  XXX,  224.  6*4x3^.) 

Philosophy  .and  Development  of  Religion:  Being  the  GifTird  Lectures,  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1894.  By  Otto  Pfleiderer,  D.  I).,  Professor  of  Theol¬ 
ogy,  University  of  Berlin.  In  two  volumes.  New  X’ork  it  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  331,  356.  5*^x3,*^  )  fs.oo. 

The  Sphere  of  the  St.ate;  or.  The  People  as  a  Body-Politic.  With  Special  Consideration 
of  Certain  Present  Problems.  By  Trank  Sargent  HolTinan,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Union  College.  New  X’ork  it  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  viii,  275. 
5?4X3.’4.) 

Secularism:  Its  Progress  and  Its  Morals.  By  John  M.  Bonham.  New  X'ork  ft  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  (Pp.  iv,  396.  5*gX3-*».)  $1.75. 

Christ  the  Central  Evidence  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Principal  Cairns,  D.D. 
New  X'ork,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H,  Revell  Company,  (Pp.  284.  5  1-16x3.) 

$i  00. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  .Acts  of  the  Apostles.  By  J.  M.  Stifler,  D.D., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary.  New  X'ork 
and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  (Pp.  vi,  287.  5?4'x3"i.)  #1.25. 


WRITERS  I\  THE  JANUARY  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 


Henry  Hayman  {Harmony  of  the  Pentateuch  respecting  Priestly 
Dues)  was  born  in  1823,  in  St.  Clement  Danes’  Parish,  London;  was  schol¬ 
ar  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  1841-43;  Fellow  of  the  same,  1843-55; 
B.  A.,  1845;  M.  A.,  1851;  D.  D.,  1870;  ordained  Deacon  as  curate  of  St. 
Luke’s,  Middlesex,  1847;  Priest,  184Q,  as  curate  of  St.  James,  Westmin¬ 
ster;  and  became  Assistant  Master  in  Charter-House  School,  1852-55; 
assistant  preacher,  'Fen  p’e  church,  London,  1854-57;  Headmaster  of  .St. 
Olave’s  Grammar  School,  1855-59;  of  the  Cheltenham  Grammar  Schof>1, 
1859-68;  of  Bradtield  College,  Berks,  1868  69;  of  Rugby  .School,  i86(>  74; 
Rector  of  Aldingham,  Lancashire  (Patron,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen),  1874 
to  the  present  time;  and  Hon.  Canon  of  Carlisle,  1883.  He  is  the  authi^r 
of  various  sermons  and  jtainphlets,  of  a  volume  of  translations  into  Greek 
and  Latin  verse,  1865;  editor  <4  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  (in  3  vols.),Greek 
text  with  notes,  introductory  and  appended  essays,  a  commentary,  etc., 
also  collator  of  tive  MSS.  of  the  same  poem,  1866  82;  original  member 
of  the  Philological  .Society  of  Cambridge,  aud  contributor  to  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Journal  of  Philology,  also  to  the  “Dictioiiary  of  the  Bible”  (3  vols. 
in  first  and  second  editions),  to  the  Edinburgh,  Saturday,  Dublin,  Con¬ 
temporary,  and  Xational  Kevic’ios,  the  Biuliotheca  Sacra,  and  many 
other  leaditig  serials  in  America  and  England.  He  has  now  nearly  ready 
a  work  on  “Deuteronomy,  the  Keystone  Book,”  <»f  which  some  portions 
have  api)eared  in  the  Birliotukca  Sacra.  He  became  Clergy  Pri'C- 
tor  for  the  Convocation  of  York,  i887-(p. 

William  Eleazar  \\\kto's  {The  Descent  of  the  A'ao  Jerusalem) 
was  born  in  Sublette,  11!.,  June  28.  1861,  was  graduated  fnan  Berea  Col¬ 
lege,  Ky.,  in  1885;  he  entered  the  .service  of  the  American  .Missionary 
Association  in  1885,  and  f<ir  two  years  was  an  itinerant  missionary  in  the 
Tennessee  mountains;  was  graduateil  from  Oberlin  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  i8cp;  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Wellington, 
Ohio,  from  i8(p  to  1893,  when  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Shawmut  Church 
ill  Boston.  Since  his  gratluation  fn)m  the  Seminary  he  has  contributed 
many  unsigned  book  notices  to  the  Bihliotheca  Sacra.  He  was  made 
1).  D.  by  Berea  College  in  1894. 

.Alrekt  'Ff.mI'LE  Swing  {The  Importance  and  Limitations  of  the 
Historical  Argument)  was  b«irn  in  Bethel,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  in 
1849;  was  grailuated  from  Oberlin  College  in  1874;  studied  theology  in 
Yale  Divinity  School,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  1877,  after  which 
he  spent  twelve  years  in  the  active  pastorate  in  Congregational  churches 
in  Fremont,  Neb.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  and  Detroit,  Mich.  He  then  t*>ok  up 
his  residence  in  Germany,  in  order  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  pursuit 
«>f  Historical  Christianity,  studying  in  the  Universities  of  Berlin  and 
Halle,  and  travelling  in  the  East.  June,  1893,  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  Church  History  in  Oberlin  Theological  .Seminary,  which  position  he  is 
at  present  occupying. 


Frank  Hugh  Foster  {The  Authority  and  Inspiration  of  tkf 
Scriptures),  born  1851,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  educated  at  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  and  Andover  Seminary.  After  some  pastoral  experience,  he  stud¬ 
ied  abroad  three  years,  taking  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  at  Leipzig  in  1882. 
Since  his  return  he  has  filled  successively  the  professorshi[)s  of  Philoso¬ 
phy  at  Middiebury  (Vt.)  College,  Church  History  at  Oberlin,  ().,  and  is 
now  professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  the  Pacific 
Theological  Seminary  (Congregational).  He  received  the  degree  of  D. 
D.  from  Chicago  'I’heological  Seminary  in  1894.  Besides  numerous  art¬ 
icles  of  a  theological  character  in  various  reviews,  and  frtHjuent  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  denominational  |jress,  he  has  published  two  small  volumes, 
“The  Seminary  Method  of  Study  in  the  Historical  Sciences,”  and  “tiro- 
tius’s  Defence  Translated,”  etc.  He  has  also  printed  hut  not  published 
an  Outline  of  Systematic  Theology. 

Rev.  Harv'EY  Porter  {The  Order  of  the  Assassins)  was  graduated 
at  Amherst  College  in  1870,  and  went  at  once  to  Syria,  where  he  becajue 
j)rofe.ssor  of  History  and  Psychology  in  the  .Syrian  Protestant  College  at  • 
Beirut,  Syria.  He  studied  theology  j)rivately,  aiul  was  ordained  to  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1880.  He  received  the  degree  of  Ph.  I),  from 
his  Alma  Mater  in  1892.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work  upon  Ancietit  His¬ 
tory  in  the  Arabic  language,  and  during  his  residence  in  Syria  he  has 
pursued  the  .study  of  Oriental  History  with  great  assiduity,  and  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  preparation  of  an  Arabic-English  dictit)nary  which  stands 
high  as  an  auth(»rity. 

Washington  Glaodkn  {Religion  and  Wealth)  was  born  at  Potts- 
grove.  Pa.,  Feb.  ii,  1836;  was  graduated  at  Williams  College,  Williams- 
ton.  Mass.,  1859;  became  successively  [>astor  at  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  i860; 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  1861;  North  Adams,  Mass.,  1866  (until  1871);  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  1875;  Columbus,  O.,  1883.  He  was  tui  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Independent,  1871-75:  ami  Sunday  Afternoon,  1878- 

80.  He  was  made  U.  1).  by  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Va.,  1884;  LL.I).  by 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Matlison,  1881.  He  is  the  author  of  “Plain 
Thoughts  on  the  Art  of  Living,”  1868;  “From  the  Hub  to  the  Hudson.” 
1869;  “Workingmen  and  their  Employes,”  1876,  2d  ed.  1885;  “Being  a 
Christian,”  1876;  “The  Christian  Way,”  1877;  “The  Lord’s  Prayer," 
1881;  “The  Christian  League  of  Connecticut,”  1883:  “Things  Old  and 
New,”  1884;  “The  Young  Men  and  the  Churches,”  1885;  “Applied 
Christianity,”  1886;  “Who  Wn^te  the  Bible?”  1891;  and  “Toolsand  Men.” 
1893. 


inilrews  News  Paper  file  s  Rack,  also  Magazine  kk 

For  Libraries,  Hotel  Reading  Booms, 

Ofd:  es.  Fine  enough  for  most  lux- 
VI’  ons  Club-house  Light,  Smooth, 

Strong,  Attrnctiue,  composed  of  STEEL 
finished  in  Antique  Copper, 

^1/  The  Andrews  File  rrn'.inVp'ape” 

News  Paper  Rack.  ^  away#  _ 

Send  for  Illustrated  and  Oesciiptivo  Circulars  to  Mfrs., 

A.  H.  Anbrews  &  Go.,  2IS  yaU  lieJMcaea. 


Magazine  Rack. 


It  has  been  the  determination  of  the  managers  of  this 
school  to  hnild  up.  in  this  edin'ation.al  centre,  an  insti- 
tiitioii  wliich  will  he  an  lioiior  to  <>herlin,\\ here  young 
men  and  women  can  secure  preparation  for  husiness 
podtioo^  ns  thoroaiehly  as  at  any  other  pf>int  in  the 
I'liiied  ."state'.  f  ile  following  statements  will  show 

the  standing  of  the  school  at  home; — 

From  James  Brand,  D.D.,  Pastor  F'irst  Church: — 

The  Oberlin  Business  College  is  well  maii;iged.  Ii.t'  a  gjod  'landing  in  tlio  conimu.iity,  and  is  giving 
good  satisfaction. 

From  A,  H.  Johnson,  Cashier  of  Citizens  National  Bank: — 

i  can  heartily  recommend  the  Oberlin  Business  College  to  those  desiring  a  business  education. 

From  lion  Janies  Monroe,  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Modern  History  in  Oberlin  College:— 

Had  1  a  son  needing  a  business  course  i  should  send  him  to  this  school. 

If  you  know  of  those  thinking  of  entering  such  a  school,  why  not  direct  them  to  Oberlin?  For  full  infor¬ 
mation.  address  j,  T.  HENDEKSON,  Principal.  Box  655.  OberUn.  Ohio. 


_ 


sebeeteD  MORTGftGe  iNuesTweNTs. 


We  keep  on  hand  First  Mortgages  on  productive  real  estate,  bearing  six,  six  and 
®nc-half,  and  seven  per  cent. 

Our  Mr.  Shurtleff  was  for  seven  years  Treasurer  of  Oberlin  College,  retiring  last 
March  against  the  urgent  and  unanimous  request  of  the  Prudential  Committee.  No  in¬ 
vestment  is  made  without  his  personal  inspection  of  the  security. 

No  safer  investment  can  be  found  than  a  c irefally  selected  Ohio  mortgage.  These 
iavestments  are  especially  suited  to  College  Professors,  Ministers,  and  other  professional 
men  who  cannot  give  the  time  and  attention  needed  in  making  a  good  investment  and 
pr«perly  caring  for  it  after  it  is  made. 

Address,  G.  W.  SHURTLEFF  &  CO.,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


•^ooks  *  onb  *  )ill|u5ic. 


The  Best  and  Cheapest  Store  in  the  West 

- FO  K - 

Miscellaneous  Books,  Music  and  Music  Books. 

I  have  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  of 

GIRT  HMD  7VVISCELI-KNEOUS  BOCKS 

Suitable  for  Holiday  Presents. 

BOOKS  IN  SOTS.  BOOKS  SINGLO. 

My  prices  are  the  lowest  and  assortment  largest. 

Full  stock  of  Sociological  Books. 

Special  discounts  to  anyone  mentioning  this  Magcuine. 

MY  STOCK  OF - 

Music  and  Music  Books 

- IS  COMFLETE 

And  selected  with  special  reference  for  teachers’  and  technical  work.  My 
discounts  are  the  same  as  all  wholesale  houses.  Personal  attention  given  ‘o 
music  sent  on  selection. 

ft.  G.  COMINGS, 

37  West  College  Street,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Text  Books  and  the  Books  of  Reference  used  in  Sociology  may  be 
found  on  time  at 

C07VTINGS’ 


At  the  Lowest  Prices. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  New  Biography. 

John  Greeiileaf  Whittier. 

Life  and  Letters.  By  Samuel  T.  Pickard.  With  7  Portraits  and 
Views.  Second  Edition.  2  vols  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

“A  model  of  biography  and  of  careful  editing  of  the  papers  left  by  the  greatest  of  New 
England  poets,  the  poet  who  far  beyond  any  other  interpreted  the  New  England  thought,  life 
and  conscience  of  his  time.” — Boston  Adi'ertiser. 

Georj^e  William  Curtis, 

By  Edward  Cary.  In  “American  Men  of  I.etters”  Series.  With  a  Por¬ 
trait.  Second  Edition.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

“  Mr.  Cary  has  done  his  difficult  task  with  rare  delic.acy  and  skill,  and  his  volume  de¬ 
serves  the  widest  reading.” — The  Literary  World. 

Lucy  Larconi. 

Life,  Letters  and  Diary.  By  Rev.  Daniel  D.  Addison.  With  a  fine 
new  Portrait.  Third  Edition.  l6mo,  $1.25. 

The  story  of  one  of  the  mostjattractive  and  unique  women  of  our  times.  Mr.  Addison 
has  used  a  wise  discrimination  in  the  selection  and  use  of  his  materials:  and  we  cordially  wel¬ 
come  this  biography  for  the  portrait  it  gives  of  one  who  won  the  esteem  and  love  of  so  many, 
both  by  the  charm  of  her  writings  and  the  beauty  of  her  life.” — Christian  Register,  Boston. 

Frances  Power  Cobbe. 

Her  Autobiography.  With  a  portrait  and  a  picture  of  her  home.  2  vols. 
crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

“  It  is  distinctly  chartning  as  it  is  exceptional  to  come  upon  a  writer  who  has  lived  a  long 
life  and  joyfully  acknowledges  that  it  has  been  a  happy  one.  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe  not 
only  belongs  to  this  class,  but  so  far  as  any  recent  biographer  is  concerned,  may  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  it.’’ — London  Telegraph. 

Maria  E<lg:ewortli. 

Life  .and  Letters.  Including  letters  and  views  of  Scott,  Lady  Byron, 
ILallam,  Madame  de  Stael,  Necker,  Due  de  Broglie,  and  many  other 
celebrities.  By  Augustus  J.  C,  Hare.  With  a  portrait  and  view  of 
her  home.  2  vols.  crown  8vo,  :f4.00. 

Merely  to  read  her  letters  is  to  tidy  up  one’s  mind.” — The  Speaker,  London. 

Familiar  l.icttcrs  nt*  Tborean. 

Kdited  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Frank  B.  Sanborn.  Uni¬ 
form  with  the  Riverside  h^dition  ofThoreau's  Works.  With  a  full  Index. 
Crown  8vn.  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

“  .A  very  real  and  palatable  adilition  i..  iht:  le.i^t  spread  bv  Lnierson  and  the  fresh  dishes 
from  'I'horeau's  laider  which  have  been  aildcd  thereunto.” — '! he  Nation,  New  York. 

Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Familiar  Letters.  With  a  fine  Steel  Portrait  of  Scott  and  an  Autographic 
I’lan  of  Abbotsford.  2  vols.  8vo,  gilt  top,  fb.oo. 

'•  In  perusing  these  fascinating  paces  we  seem  to  live  Sir  Walter’s  life  over  again  along 
with  him.” — luindon  Telegraph. 

Master  and  Men. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Mountain,  practiced  on  the  Plain.  A  thoughtful 
book,  contrasting  current  Christianity  with  that  of  Christ,  and  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  Beatitudes  by  the  lives  of  Moses,  Paul,  George  Fox,  Genenal 
Gordon,  and  George  Macdonald.  By  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Wright,  author 
of  “Ancient  Cities”  and  “The  World  to  Come.”  i6mo,  $1.25. 

Pushing  to  the  Front; 

Or,  Success  under  Difficulties.  By  Orison  Swett  Marden.  With  24 
excellent  portraits  of  Famous  Persons.  Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

An  irresistible  kind  of  book,  showing  by  vigorous  statement  and  most  abundant  and  vari- 
•us  anecdotes  how  victory  may  be  gained  over  obstacles  and  success  achieved  by  pluck,  will, 
and  persistency.  Every  one,  especially  every  young  person,  who  wishes  to  reach  the  '‘front,” 
should  read  this  book. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  boston. 


T.  &  T.  Clark’s  New  Publications 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  SOLE  AGENTS. 


Central  Truths  and  Side  Issues.  By  Rev. 

Kobrkt  G.  Balfoub.  larr.o.  Ii.so. 

The  Kingdom  of  Qod,  or  The  Teaching  of 
Christ  according  to  the  Synoptical 
Gospels.  By  Rev.  A.  B.  Bkucb,  D.  U. 
12010.  (2.00. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament: 

“The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.”  By  Prof.  F. 
Godbt,  D.  U.  Authorized  translation. 
8vo.  (4.50  net. 

“Anything  that  comes  from  Dr.  Godet  is 
sure  to  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  and  our 
familiarity  with  his  eloquent  commentaries 
prepares  us  to  appreciate  very  highly  a  work 
in  which  he  gathers  up  the  harvest  of  a  life¬ 
time.” — Professor, Adbnev,  in  The  Critical 
Review. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian 

Faith.  By  Prof.  F.  Gooht,  D.  I).  Au¬ 
thorized  translation.  New  and  cheaper 
edition.  Crown  8vo.  $1.75. 

“  For  devotional  warmth  and  practical  ap¬ 
plication,  Godet  is  perhaps  unsurpassed 
among  foreign  Protestants.” — The  Guardimn. 
The  Kingdom  of  Qod.  A  Plan  of  Study. 
By  h;  Hkkbkrt  Stead,  M  A.  Part  I., 
The  Kingdom  in  Israel.  11.,  The  King¬ 
dom  in  the  Synoptic  Sayings  of  Jesus. 
III.,  The  Kingdom  in  Apostolic  Times. 
The  three  parts  in  one  volume.  60  cents. 

A  Syntax  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  By 

Prof.  A.  B.  Davidso.n,  L).  D.,  LL.  D. 
8vo.  $2.75. 

"It  is  a  very  important  production  in  its 
department.  Prof.  Davidson  has  long  de¬ 
sired  to  issue  this  volume  as  a  companion  to 
his  ‘  Hebrew  Grammar,’  and  all  Semitic  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  his  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  task  he  had  set  himself.” — 
Prof.  W.  R.  Hakher,  in  Biblical  World. 
Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  Prof.  H.  H.  Wendt, 
D.D.  Authorized  translation.  Two  vols. 
8vo.  (5.00  net. 

“A  brilliant  and  satisfactory  exposition  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ.” — Expositor. 

Cremer’s  Lexicon.  Biblico-Theological  Lex¬ 
icon  of  New  Testament  Greek.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Second  German  Edition, 
with  Supplement.  Demy  4to.  (10.50. 

“It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
value  of  this  work.” — Literary  Churchman. 

The  Critical  Review.  Edited  by  Prof.  S.  D. 
F.  Salmond,  D.D.  Vol.  IV.  now  ready, 
(2.00  net.  Containing  signed  Reviews 
of  all  important  Theological  and  Philo¬ 
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them,  I  have  been  specially  pleased  with  the  passages  beginning  on 
page  551  [October  number]." — George  P.  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

“The  Article  on  Christian  Sociology  is  so  fundamental  and  has  so 
much  of  condensed  wisdom  in  it  on  matters  of  ethics,  social  and  politi¬ 
cal  economy,  that  we  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it 
as  worthy  their  careful  perusal.” — The  Vermont  Chronicle. 

“  With  the  issue  for  October,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  closes  its 
sixty-fourth  year  of  existence  and  enters  upon  a  fresh  subject  of  study, 
hopeful  and  promising.  .  .  .  The  article  which  goes  by  the  simple  title 
of  ‘  Christian  Sociology’  contains  some  wholesome  truth  well  expressed. 
.  .  .  We  see  clearly  that  we  shall  at  least  be  able  to  read  Mr.  Holbrook." 
—  The  Expository  Times,  Edinburgh. 

“As  the  Bibliotheca  has  heretofore  drafted  the  greatest  talent  in 
the  discussion  of  its  themes,  so  will  it  in  the  handling  of  the  great  subject 
of  Sociology.  The  new  departure  is  a  wise  and  timely  one.” —  Western 
Christian  Advocate. 

“Mr.  Holbrook  writes  with  vigor  and  confidence,  which  gives  prom¬ 
ise  of  much  interest  and  value  in  this  department.” — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

“The  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  now  in  its  fifty-first  volume,  comes  to  us 
in  its  old-time  dress  of  light  blue,  but  with  wonderfully  modern  features 
and  attracting  in  in  its  train  a  goodly  number  of  editors  and  contributors 
Dr.  G.  F.  Wright,  who,  we  are  glad  to  say,  did  not  get  drowned  among 
the  icebergs  during  the  past  summer,  writes  with  breezy  freshness  on  the 
adaptations  of  nature  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  man.  .  .  .  Mr.  Holbrook’s 
notes  on  Pullman,  the  Homestead  strike,  compulsory  arbitration  and  the 
ideal  citizen,  show  not  only  the  practical  knowledge  of  an  actual  business 
man,  but  the  keen  discrimination  of  a  close  thinker  and  wide  observer. 
Under  such  auspices,  this  honored  emigrant  from  Andover  to  Oberlin 
bids  fair  to  count  out  another  half-century  with  increasing  honors.”— 
Critic. 
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